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GOVERNOR'S CHARGE 
TO 

THE CmZEINS COMMISSION ON BASIC EDUCATION 



July 17, 1972 



Dear Coniiiiissioncrs: 



As I j^aid in my iniiiijrural address, tliis administration — in sj)iril 
iuii] in action — will he tlie people's advoealc in [he Lctrislaliirc, 
in the courts and before the hourdsi^ coininissions and aiicncics which 
re«jriilal*.' our social and ceonomie life. 

Tlie Citizens Conniiission on Basic Edueaiioii sliould seek ways 
to improve the (jnality of education as well ai> look at ways the rising 
costri of oduoation can he licid down. W hat is wron<: witli onr fsystem 
of education? Wlial keeps us tied to twelve years of S('hoolin•^ witli 
180 days of school per year? W^hy docs a tax dollar huy less 
education for a cliild in one school district than it does in ajiollier? 
Arc our schools, a& Cliarles Silhcrniaii has tcrnicd llicin, '"joyless"? 

Our educators and institutions of Icarninj: arc a great source of 
pride to nie hut tlie time has pa^scc:! wh vn wc can say that schools 
are doinj: their job simply hecausc they continue to stay oi)cn, Tt is a 
matter of hijrh priority to inc that wc hnd ways to make cdnration 
moj*e jcsj)onsive to the needs of its consniuers — the cliihlron* parents 
and counnnnitios of the Cc :(nnonwealth. 



Milton J. Shapp 
Governor 



Citizens Commission on Basic Education 

Commonwealth cf Pennsylvania 



Novenilior 27, 1973 

Tlio Honoi'iihlc Mill on J. Sliapp 

Go\ (M*nor, Coininojnveallli of l^rnnsyh ania 

llan iftl)ur<i, Pennsylvania 

I)i?ar Govonior Sliapji: 

Ifcicin wc present to you Oic final rr jxjji of the Citizens 
(]<>nnnission on Basic Education. 

When you convened tlic Citizens Ctnniinission in July, 1972, 
you cliar!_<'d it with the rcsponsihility of exauiiuinj: and :inaking 
re( ouunen<httions for the improvement of I he rpjjlity of education 
in Pennsylvania. 

The Connnissioji carrict) oji iJiis work in fuoiithly meetings, 
holh in general session an<l in seven eonuniltees: Curriculum, 
()r<rani/.ation for Instruction, StafTmjr. Mana'iemenl, Supj)orlivc 
S<'rvie<'s, Gov<'rnanrc and Finance. As well as <lrawin»i on the 
spe<'inlizeMl knowled«re of nuuu'rous e(lu<'ational authorities, the 
(iounuission relieel heavily on the pra(*tieal wisdom of tli<* jrencial 
jKihlie and the exleu.si\o Hi-st-lKuul experieu<:<' of the Counnissioners 
theuis{d\'es throu/ili lornial <lis('iission> an<l int<'rvicws, three sets of 
puhlie hearing's held at various sites lliroujrhout the Coinuiouwealtlj 
and eiU'eful c.vaiuinat ioji of professional eduealional lileralurc. 

Ihc elialleu/ies which fa<'{' puhlie e<]u<'ation today arc serious 
iii(h»e(h W'e imisjj^lakc' >lcps lo meet more fully tluj needs of students 
of all ra<'es and < ullnral hark«iroin)<ls. of holli sexes au<l of different 
learn in «z ahililies. h'ailurc in this lask may impair the full dcvelop^ncnl 
(if our citizens, holh unrivulually anil colhn'll.vely. 

(citizens Couimir^sion has tried to work faithfully and 
realistically to slrenjrthen puhlie education in th<* Commonwealth. 
W 4' earne>lly soliri! your support — and that of all Pcnnsylvanians — 
in p'.«rsuit of this vital jioal. 

Sineerely yours, 

Ernest P, Kline, Co-chairman 

James IL Rowland, Sr., Co-chairman 

ERIC 
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Chapter I 

The Commoiiweahli''s Roj:^ In 
Basic Educatioii 

The Governor's a])pointiiicnl of a Cili/.ciis C(Hnini.<?ioii on Basic Edu- 
cation refleel.s Pennsylvania's historic coinniilincnt to I lie principle that 
the education of its cliildren is a ])roper and Ir^nlinialo conecrn of the 
Common woallli. Jl is [he conslilutional obli^^alion of tlie Common- 
weallli, and in its l)est interest, to •riiaranlcc every cliild a quality 
education. 

Tlic value of an enlightened citizenry was early recognized by 
\\ iJliaui Pcnn. whose eolonial c liar lor ^nvc llie Governor and the 
Provincial Conncil ])o\ver to "creel and ordei* all public .-ehnols." This 
attitude was later exhihiled in Pennsylvania's provisional constitution 
of 1776. wineli jrave tin* lejiislalin'e the rospourihility of sui)portinj!; 
public schools in every county. Unlii however, the purpose of 

common scliooLs was only to provide instruction for the sons and 
(hui«rhters of i»oor families. By o])cnin{: tlie way for a statewide edu- 
cational system intended to sen'c all ehihlrcn. the Free Seliool Act of 
Ml^A hccame the landmark in the evolution of free and •renuincly public 
sehools. In re))orliiitr ilic l)iU out of eouunittee. tlie Joint Committee 
on Education (tailed for '^an edueafional association between the rich, 
the couiparali vely rich and tlic destitute." Lj suppoi'tin^' this legis- 
lation. Tliaddeus Stc])hens deserilicd the Connnonwcaltirs interest in 
education: 

If . . . \hi) pnriniinenoy of our {lovonunont <lopt*iuls upon . . . 
kiiowledpo, it is the duty of povtsriinn.'iit to s<mj tluJl tin; nicniis of 
information bo diffti^ctl lo rvery citiz^ni. This is snflicionl unswcr 
to those wlio ikoni ediK'alion ji privalo und not a puljlic duly . . . 

Article JII of the present Pennsylvania Constitution reafTams this 
Iradilional respect for fornuil instruction and its eoiilrihution to the 
public welfare by declaring that: 

The General Assend>ly shall provide for tin; niainleiiance inid 
support of a tburon^h mid efTirienl sysluni of piihlte erhu'ution to 
serve the needs of ihe. Commonwealth. 

The General Asseiidjly, while continuing lo exei'cise its authority 
directly in such areas as school finance, nevertlieless has delegated 
certain aspects of its authority, tliercby creating our present educational 
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liierarcliy. Tlic Stale Board of Education, tlic Secretary of Education, 
local** hoards of scliool directors, and local school administrators 
arc in\'olvcd in llic dcvclopnienl, administration and evaluation of 
c(hicational policy, with the inlerniediato iniils providinji educational 
services at the rccpicst of their eonstituenl dislri(;ts. Althoujih these 
<;roiips have important roles to play in the creation and maintenance 
of hijili (piality cdticational opportunities, constitutional authority none- 
theless remains with the General Asscmhly. 

The fate of puhlic^ education, however, ullinialely lies with the private 
citizens of the Commonwealth. The ahility to choose wisely amon«j: 
eamlidates for ])uhlie olficc, the willinjiucss to make niat(M ial sacrifices, 
the involvement in schools at tin? local level, and the continiiin«r pursuit 
of personal educational <^oals is the irroimd on whi(di a solid edu(tation 
system is built. 



* Since srhool boar«ls oxisi only on ilu; lociil level, itM'hnirally, iho phrase 'iocal sciiool 
boanl" is a ro«lundan«'y. Howovor, for inirpnsos of rlarily, ilio Cloniniission has nsed 
the adjociivc "local." 



(^liapter II 

Commission Overview 



Because of iiie len(>;fli of it^ report, the Coininisisioii has ehosen to in- 
ehulc, in theso pajrcs, a siininiary statement in whieh iJie major tliemes 
of the Coniinission's work are set forth. 

The eharge of this Commission was to propo^^c recommendations for 
the improvenient of basie education in Pcnnsyh ania. In the course of 
its 18-nionth slmSy, however, the nature of that ta^k frequently carried 
the Connnission into significant areas of conrcrn far beyond the im- 
niciliate ran^ic of its charge. 

Education cmhraees life, and .scliools necessarily hear the imprint of 
the world^ — its promises as well as its problems. The transformation 
of the American family, for cxamj)le, may ])rcsa«i:e cither the greater 
fuKiIhnent of individuals or deep social chaos. In either case, the 
impact on education is and will continue to he profound. Such an 
issiic is too lai-f^e for this, or perhaps any. Commission to deal with 
dcfmitivcly. The Coimnjssion has heen forced to make difficult decisions 
ahout what it can reasonably hepe to influence — and what schools can 
reasonably hope to accomplish. 

Thus, in making its recommendations, the Commission had to resist 
the idea tliat the schools can solve all the problems of society. 3choolin|^ 
is only^ a part of the educational process: nmst learning; does and should 
occur beyond the walls of the school building. 

* ft « 

The Commission's recommendations arc an attempt to define more 
clearly the homidaries of the schoolin*,^ process and to increase the 
efTcctiveness of the instructional process within those limits. Schools 
cannot hear primary responsibility for meeting all the needs of children; 
thus, the Connnission has reeOmmcnded that Conimonw^eallh agencies 
other then the Dej>artnient of Education assume a major portion of 
this responsibijity, healtli and transportation programs. Neither 

can schools ''produce" educated people the way a factory produces cars 
or refrigerators. They can, ))Dwever, create programs and policies which 
w^ill encourage and give direction to sluderLts' life-long learning. 

The Commission believes that this goal is achievable only in an edu- 
cational environment which is committed to the worth of persons rather 
tlian systems. The Commission's signal word for this philosophical stance 
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is "])crsonali/.nlion." This coiicopl roco«:ni/cs tliiil leariiiii{i is a process 
of oiiliiiucin<j: inherent ])oU'iiliaI rallicr than cine of jiihUnj: the iiliidcnt 
with faels. Good leaehiiij: is lliis pro(;(;>s ol' euhiuiciiij; potent iah and 
not merely dispcnsin|j information. To l)o luosl ciyiM:liv(% s(!liopls nuisl 
meet tlic needs of students. Emphasis sliould he «riv(n to learning;: 
to helpin*: students develoj) (h'eisioii-niakiiij; skills, not to imposing 
decisions upon theui. In hn'no part, personaliziu<i ethicatiou recjinies 
profound elianj;os in the oi'jranization and methods of education. The 
nce<ls of stinlcnts should ue\er he saerifieeil for adniinist ralivc ease. 

The or<j:ani/.ational corohary to the philosophi<'al coneept of person- 
alization is flexihility. AIlhouj:h the Conunou>veahli shoidd phjy *a 
more aelive role in (*valnath)n, the prinuiry thi'usl of state rejruhilion 
in llns area should he f;uidin«: and fueiliiatlve. Within th(! linii\.- of 
stale repilalions, and availahle fnianeial rosouri:es, seliools should op- 
erate more like libraries than factories. Adtninistrative and insliiu-tional 
patterns must ne(*oinniodatc the d i fieri nir j^rowth rates and learninji 
styles of students. Neither local nor stale ])olicies shonhl lie schools to 
the 12-year concept of puhho education. Counselors shouhl he skilled in 
advisiii<; teachers and admiuistratoi's in dosi«:nin^ saeh projrranis. The 
lej^^al defuHlion of th(^ len«:th of I he school day and (he school year 
should encoura«rc year-iound [MOfrrams. cvoninji classes and (uil-of- 
school experiences. Stinleul projiress toward graduation should he 
measured in terms of aettnd skills and knowledjre acfpiired — not hy the 
completion of arbitrary nund)ers of courses or years. This orientation 
should prevent the niass-paeka«:injz and niass-inerchandi/in<£ of cnr- 
ricnluni. 

The idea of flexihility is as applicalde to the preparation of the people 
>vho slulT schools as to the projiranis olTered stud(MUs. The certification 
process should he open enoujili lo niakt* use of expertise and exitericnce 
wherever found. Inteinships for prospecli\'t: teachers and administrators 
simnid he conunon features of professional dc^vclopinent protrranis. Dif- 
forenliated staffin*;, teani-tcacliin«: and other stratejiies which ("apilalize 
on tlu} individual talents of stall' memhers shonld he used in schools to 
hc'lp personalize the educational process. The eonliniiation of certifi- 
cation shonld he dependent upon evidenci* of conliiiued professiomd 
•rrowtli. All school employes should partieipate in self-improvijuient 
evaluation |)ro|rranis. 

A eonnnitnient lo personalization iCM{uircs a coiniiiitincnt to policies 
which promote equal opportunity. Th(\se two concepts arc linkcMl hy 
their mutual attention to and r(;sp<M't for the worth of persons. The 
articulation of student ri^ihts and resp(msihilities, the striuiUuinn of 
eurrieuhmi to prcveut the arhitrary eliaimelinj: of sln<lents, the slrenjrth- 
ciiiny of finance cipialization measures and the hiriiij: and piomotiim 
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of ?.taiT ai c nil iiroiisof polioy uliioli .*lioiil(I fo-»(or oqiuilily of opporlunily 
iiimI, tiMoujili llmU lli<' larjicr of |KM;ioiui!iziii^' \\\c odnoatioiial 

Tfiis Coiiiiiiissioii lioliovos tlial lli<' (^otiiinoiiwriiltli of Pennsylvania, 
ii> well iis the srlinol ilisl ricls, lia> I lie t>l>Ii«:;inon lo promo le actively 
tlio f.ini\ of p('rsoiiali/(Ml (Mlncalioii. Wliilr tlic Coninionwcaltli lins 
iri'ojiiii/eil ohliization in \\\v pa>K its ovuliialion i\m\ iiccouiit ability 
j)ro(HMhirr.'i liave of ton prov(Ml iiKi<l equal o. As onvisioiiod. (ho Coniinon- 
uealilTs rolr in nhteational acoonnlahilily s1h>iiI«] he ^*i;^nificanlly 
stronger. Il slionltl urv m\vA\ tools as rei|inr<Ml ininininin acliievcincnl 
lovoU, iniiiinunn j)rofessional cvahialion critiTia, anil iinprovo<l lonj: 
ranjsi! ]»lannin«: am! Mpialily iissos.-ninii j)ro*iranis lo liavc a more direct 
indiioiico on tlio tjiialily of tin? cdncalioual exporionccs of children. The 
motive for any accountalnlity nioar^nros slmiilil alwitys l)e facililalive 
rallier lhan pnnilivc: tho intcnl should he lo In'l}) diMricls overcouie 
their ina(le(|ua(»ies, not to ]innish thcni. In tlii-i way, the voncepl of 
aceoiiiUahiHly heroines a symlud of the enojioralivc spirit which should 
<diara('terize the relationships anion<: the various levels of the ednca- 
lioiial system. 

Any system of, aeeonn I ability \vhi(?li is to he fieuuinely facilitrttivc 
nins! draw upon the varied r(?sonre<'s avaihdilo within ihc local com- 
TnTTiViiyi For llii.- reason, and heeause seliooHiii!; is only one portion — 
howovci- important — of ediiealion, the Comnii>i.ion hclievcs that the 
int(M'artion between schools and the eomiinniities ihey serve should he 
niaximl/ed. This interaction shonhl hi* so <:roat that tlie distinction 
])j'l\veen S(di(K)l luul eonntiunity cvontnally fa<i<\«i, with the best resources 
of eacli-- I)ein^ in<'or])orale(J into personali/ecl educational profirams. 
(rrealer eiti/en pai'tieipation in school h(»ard nicetin<:s, the estahlishitient 
oT citizens advisoiy (*ouueils. and the <Miiislin<: of citi/ens as volunlccrA 
in tlu> s(du>ols are worthwhih* tactics for involvinj: citi/ens. Similarly, 
schools must eniph)y oif-cauipus sites, orixani/.atiou^ and faciliijos on 
a r<*«riilar !)asis aiul as inteirral parts of the instructional ])ro«j:rain if the 
separation IxilWf^'u school and conununity is to he overcome. Schools 
HI us I redo CI* their distance from the hu;:er world so that students can 
se<' nion^ (Nisil\' lh<* lelationship between lcarnin«r and life and make 
ihe (lillicult iransiiion from fornuil education to new life experiences. 

# # * 

I*Mldic sch(vols in INMuisylvauia cin rently )>rovi(h! instracJion for more 
thiin two and one. half miltion yonn^ peoph\ Last year alone, nearly 
I6tK(l(l() yonn*s ukmi and W(unen received diplomas. StaU; conlrihntjuns 
to local fund in*: arc incrcasinj:. and ilislricls arc movin«: toward fnnda- 
uwiilal ]>arity in curricular olVerinjis. Hoth the ConnnonweaUh aiul local 



hoards vonlimic to prescribe more rigorous oducavional slaiidards for 
professional stafT and faeililies and to require llial needed services Ijc 
avaiJaI)Jc to students. 

Despite tlicse accoinplislinients, there are serious sliorteomin|2;s in the 
})ubhe seliool system — problems witli which tlic Comn)ission has at- 
tempted to deal tliron^h its numerous reconnnondations. The Commis- 
sion's work is simply the starling poini in a chanjre process which may 
take years lo complete. Meaningful cliaiige occurs only when the public, 
together witli professional educators, understands llie organizational 
eliaraelcr of schools and appreciates tlie complexity of tlie eliangc pro- 
cess. Central to tliis process is one very ol)viou? feature of tlic pnl)lic 
school system: it constitutes the largest, most intricate network of 
liuman relatioui^liips in tlic Commonwealth. Tliis is at once Ijoth its 
greatest strength and its gi'catest weakness. 

School boards and professional employes must spend much time man- 
aging potentially unstable external and internal relationships. Large 
size may result in decreased identification with and loyalty to schools 
on the part of both students and staff. Teaebing and administration 
lack the mystique of some other professions, such as law imd medicine. 
Strikes by ])rofessional school employes have rigidified instructional 
relationships and alienated sonic parts of the citizenry. The traditional 
custodial function of the schools has tended to make them high-control 
institutions. Administrators, who should he the key agents of change 
in schools, are often caught between the need for public support and 
the need for staff support. 

Thus, it should not surprise us that, given the number of tlic school's 
potentially ativersary relationships, schools do not change very quickly. 
Huinaii beings, whether individually or collectively, tend to examine 
tliemsclves i)ctter in «^upportive ratlier than potentially threatening 
situations. 

The result is that the purposes of schools are often jll-dcfmed in the 
minds of much of the jniblie, and even of the professional educational 
staiT charged with directing the learning process. Few communities 
have seriously discussed educational philosophy for themselves; needs- 
assessment programs are often conducted o?ily to satisfy state require- 
ments; and educational objectives, if specified, are often forgotten once 
the classroom door is shut. 

The "niiiidlessness"* found in many school policies and procedures 
can only be overcome if schools begin to look at themselves, and if they 
initiate a coutinning dialogue with their eommunities to ensure eonimoii 

* Charles E. Silbernian, Crisis in the Classroom : The Remaking of American Educa- 
tion (New York, V)l[)\ ^ passim. 
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iinclcrstan(!in|£ of and agrccnichl with the ends whicli schools seek to 
accomplisli, Seliool dircc^tors, administrators, teachers, students and 
coniniiinifics should join efTorts in <K?vclopin<r personaHzed instructional 
prot^ranis whicli ihcy can all understand and support. 
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Chapter III 

Commission Perspective 



Ciliication is llic acqui^ilion of llu^ art of usinji knowledge effectively. 
Knowledge is a means, not an end. It is not enough to know how to 
gel knowledge' or even how to use* it: knowledge must inform action — 
ethication is nothing if it does not sei've a variety of huniau needs. 

Education captures ineanin<; frojn the [/a.^t, hut always faces the 
future. It is the process hy which individuals learn to establish, follow 
and aoIji(jvc their personal goals witliiii a social setting* and tlirougli 
which a new generation is enabled to assume social leadership from the 
passing generation. 

The educated person is one in whom the Ten Goals of Quality 
Education have been realized: a person who knows his or her strengths, 
weaknesses, preferences and habits; who values nienihershij) in society; 
who understands and appreciates mend)crs of different social, cultural, 
age, sex and ethnic groups; who is a responsible citi/en and constructive 
social critic; who has good health habits; who shows creativity in one 
or more fields of endeavor; Mdio values work and shows respect for 
human achievement and who can easily adapt bimsclf or herself to 
new life eondilions. 

The Coniniissiou reeogni/es a number of issues which have a direct 
impact on the ehiUrs ability to develop these attributes. The sources 
of many of these issues are found in the nature of American society 
itself and do Jiot ad jji it of easy answers. Acvcr/heless, the Commission 
believes that it has a responsibility to address these issues. 

Equal Educational Opportunity 

In a nation as large, tiansient and diverse as the United States, witli 
its many racrial, ethnic, religious, cultural and ceononiic groups, it is 
crucial that people share certain experiences an<l goals and that they 
participate in conunon institutions and processes. 

Public basic education, despite its somewhat varying quality and 
character, is an important source of social unity. Effective and humane 
public schools are the key to the further development of a free and 
civilized society. The Connnission strongly rcafTirms the need for and 
value of pul)lic erhication and opposes effort^ which would nnderuiinc 
support for the public schools. A system of public education benefits 
everyone — even those families who do not have child len in public 



schools, ll is, llicrcforc, iiicuiiibcnt upon all cilizcnis to support tlic 
public systcui. 

1 Jiis couuiion social experience in pulilic eJtic^itidiial iiistitutious 
sliould help studeuts aceept aud value the rich divcM'sity of hiuuau life. 
The Couiuiissioii, while aeknowlodjrinjj; the vital necessity of the public 
schools, uouetbeless notes that such schools do not always serve all 
elements of the public equally well. Too often, tlic pnhlie schools have 
not sufficiently valued the vastly different baekjj;ronnds and needs of 
their students. They have tended to di^nriniinale a»iainst vocatioual 
students, the eliildren of niijrrant workers, blaeks, fcm;des, studeuts who 
can speak only Spanish or sonic other forcijrn bnijj;uiijre, and those chil- 
dren and younjr adults labeled as "slow learners." If the pnhlie schools 
arc to conunand the respect and support of the entire public, they 
nnist respect the difTcrences of the jrroups and individuals within that 
public, and they must develop new stratejries for eapitalizinji on the 
strenjitli that diversity offers. 

TJie vahie of diversity is recognized in the Ten Goals of Quality 
Education, especially in Goal Two: acquirin*: the ability to enjoy and 
work with people of difTcrcnl social and racial baekjrronnds. But the 
racial and cultural tensions present in sonic of Pennsylvania's schools 
belie the achievement of this aim. 

Despite progress in recent years, racism reuiains one of the gravest 
problems of our society and its schools. Scekinjr to avoid contact with 
the poor and with minority groups, many whiles have fled to the sub- 
urbs, contributing to the development of separate, but unequal, school 
systems. Racially disoriniinatory attitudes also shape policies and 
practices within iiiany of our schools, in matters ran<riii<£ from employ- 
ment opportunities — especially on the a(hinnistrative level — to the use 
of biased testing procedures which inadequately reflect the intelligence 
or abilities of iiiany minority students. In the StafTmg chapter of this 
report, tlic Commission recomincuds that schools adopt equal oppor- 
tunity hiring and promotion procedures. Rceoinmcndations in the 
chapters on Organization for Instruction, Siij)j)ortive Services, and 
Management deal with other specific problems of racism. 

The kinds of barriers to equal opportuinty posed by racist attitudes 
Jiavc their counterparts for other groups in attitudes which tend toward 
rigid role prescription, the inhibiting of the curiosity, creativity, and 
self-expression of students and the limiting of their chances for full 
personal growth. Sexist attitudes efreetively prevent women from gain- 
ing administrative positions in education; are exhibited in many text- 
books and other instructional materials; and deny equal access to some 
school programs, notahly athletics. Also, the existence of sex-segregated 
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(•I(is:ie» and iiclivilios serves lo pcipcliiiile srx slercoiype?. The Coni- 
inissioii has attenipted l<» deal with \\ir<^c issues in a iuiinl)er of eliapters, 
parlit^uJarly Sln/IiiijL^^ ^h^na<:^'IIIenl, Sdpporfivc Services and Currieuluni. 

(Joiiij)arahh' in I heir (]ania<!;in<r efTecls on cliihli eii are tlie labels 
f)l.ire(l on sln<leffts whose native lanH;tiii<ir(> is not r]n<rlish. TIh'sc pupils 
frequoiilly pay a hijih price for eiiltiiral d iircMcnee.**. Simply because 
lliey ilo iiol nndershun) En<rhsh well, rhey are oflcn iissijincd lo classes 
for ":^low h*arncrs" or ihe ni(*nta]ly retarded. While many districts 
Iiave respondetl h) Coninioiiweahh initiatives lo i^ct up hilin^nal pro- 
{zranis. sueh special elVorts are often iinder-staffod and under-funded. 

TIic iie<Ml for speeial e()nnin'tnicnl.>5 lo nieel ."Special situations extends 
to other «rroups in Penn.sylvania : institutionalized oinldreii and the 
(diildrcn of nii<r|>ant workers, for exainjjle. Specific .^Iratc^ies must be 
<lev(do|)cd to meet the educational need.s of < liihlren who, for whatever 
reason*, arc unable to ])in lici])ate in c<lueational pro«rraiiis under iiormal 
calendar and time selicdulcs. In the Govcriianee chapter, the Coiuniis* 
sion reconunends that tlic Department of Education have sole respon* 
sibility for the education of these children, thereby endin*: the present 
<Uvide(l authority for this function. 

The problems faced I>y many I)lacks, women and non-En^jliish speak- 
in*!; children in our scdiools are hu '^ely pvoldenis of inaccurate or unfair 
role expectations. The sorlin*!; of child leii into ^'sliop kid.'s," "commer- 
cials,'' and "eolle«re preps" -catc'^ories to wliieli the labels "slow,"' "aver- 
afte,"' or ''hrifilit'' are too often allaelicd — is similarly harmful and is 
opposed in the Currieulniu ami ()r<>:anization for In.^truclion chapters. 

Rcsearcli has shown that teacher oxiieetatioiis can make a great dif- 
feren(^c in a .<itudcut\s {zrowlh. Thus, labeling a student "slow'^ may 
impair his or Ikm* ability and desire to Ic arn by prejudicin«j the attitudes 
of leaeliers toward that student. Tins mis«iuided lahclin'i; process is 
often suppoi tod or justified on (he !>asis of very Iiiiiilcd knowledge, 
unsophisticated testinji practices or even biases of iiulividual staff 
iFiemhors. All harriers which interfere with tfie self-iiuproveiucnt of 
<'liildrcn nuist be eliiuimited if (Mpial educational opportunity is to be 
achieved. 

In the same vein, vocational-technical students have traditionally 
been re«rarded as "dull/'' a continuation of the a-irc-oltl snobbery toward 
manual skills. As voeationableclmieal schools liave opened throughout 
the Commonwealth, they have often att(?mpted to change their image 
by being highly seleelivc in their admissions policies^. This overcom- 
pensation has coiitributcd to the exclusion of a .substantial number of 
deserving aiul interested stmlcnts. .Many students find themselves in 
the dilenuua of not being '^good'' cuoug:li to go to college or to par- 
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licipalc in a vocjjiioiial j)ro«rram. yd tlioy arc sMil rcquinMl lo allcnd 
school — captive^ of a Rvsloni which hus no phicc for ihcni. In the 
Curriciihmi und Oi-jraiiizalioii for InMriictioli cliapW^s. the CoiniiiisMon 
ur*ro> lh(M:liiiiinalioii of hihchiin; pattern^ which jiti;rmiu i>:c sliiJciils aii<] 
.<i/pporr*i the e^'po^nl•c of all :*lii(Ictil> lo career dcvcNipiiinii cxpcrioiiocjj. 

The nunihcr of chihhcii who need onr ?tron«ro?l olTorls toward o<inal 
c(h/cational opporlnnily if« achnillcdly jrival. hnl iho Connnission hciievcs 
lhal every cdiihl ran learn. «rivcn cnonjrii liiur and luinian and financial 
rcsonrcop. Throiijrhonl this report, the Connnission calls for the creation 
and operation of an c<liieational system which treats eaeli child as a 
person of nniqne worth an<l which <rive> each cliihl the educational 
opportunities and experience:! most appropriate lo his or her needs, 
and interests. Despite the fact that school.'^ larjrcly reflect the character 
of the eonininnities tliey serve, an<l tlm? inherit many serious social 
prohlenis. the Conunission nonetheless re<rar<ls the piihlic schools as the 
hest veliicle for j)roniotin«r hettcr interpersonal an<l inter«:roup relation- 
ships and ini<lers!an<lin«r. While schools cannot he hehl aceonntahle for 
solvin<j: serious social i»rohlcni?, they can make n major contrihntion to 
aSMire every eliild an ample an<l equal opportunity to «rrow into an 
intelli^zent, active and humane person. 

Piiblic-Noiipiihlir School Relationships 

ft is important that the citizens of the Conunonwealth retain the 
rijrht to choose a public or private school education for their children. 
There is suhstantial value, as well as constitutional lejritiniaey, in the 
existence of alternative educational philosophies and practices in a 
worhl made inereasin«rly lionio<reneous hy mass production technology 
and electronic eonununieations systems. Educational alternatives should 
he eneourafre<l within the pnhlic system as uuieli as possible and outside 
that system where private financinfi is available. 

Dircet Commonwealth aid to private schools is constitutionally pro- 
liihited. The Commission believes that it is also educationally unsound. 
The payment of subsidies to nonpublic schools, whether directly or in- 
<lircetly through reimburscmcnl proposals such as tax credits, could 
<livcrt the state from its responsibility to j)rovjde "a tJiorougb and 
cfTicioni'' public school system as required by the Commonwealth's 
Constitution. State ai<l to private schools is educalionally wrong l)ecause 
it tends lo blur the distinction between public and private systems. Large 
scale fiscal support of nonpublic schools could lead to the extension of 
Couiinonweallh stan<!ards and policies to those schools. Such as exten- 
sion could dilnle tlie di/Terences between public and private institutions 
and remove the instructional alternatives for which private schools were 
originally established. 
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Tim.**, wliilo jHiMic rovciiur may \tv ^pcni lo provijlc r.-*j5oiitiiil human 
xTvices such a> hcallh carr aiul lraiis])or!atioii for children (and 
atiiiltsK thr Commoinvi^ahirs role in \Uc luiuliiij; ami oi)oraUoii of tlic?c 
r(M*vic<'s >lHMil<l not nrisc fruni an rITorl lo uiHlcM-wrilc nonpiiWic c du- 
ration. Lcjrislalion providhijr e>r^*'ntial human scrvicos j^hcmld he di- 
rected touard the citizens of iJic (^Jininonweallli as a wlmlc. 
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Chapter IV 

Curriculum 



Iiitrochiotion 

Wliiit is wortli knowififr? What liunian attrihulcs should our society 
cxpcol its schools to oiKrourafrc? The nature of society's response to 
(hose seminal cpiostions refleetod in the eurricnhnn of its seliools and 
has serious iniplioations for the coiitinnanoe of soeiety itself. Life re- 
(jniro?; piirpf)>i\e action; hlind motion is a prelude to disaster. 

1*he (|nrstion of what is v;orth knowinjr is cIos(dy related to the 
<{nosti(ni of what is wortli atteuiptinj; — wh;',t people can do and what 
I hey should do. I'lius, fJrvc}opin<r eiirrieiiitnu — specif yinji the human 
attrihiites, attitudes and (M>n(lu(tt to he eneoura»<e'/l throii<rli the instnie- 
lional process — is to some extent the /)roces.« of creatiiij: Hie future. 
As the title of ]{i(hard Weaver's hook |>ro(dainis, Ideas Have Con- 
S('(fnrnr(\s.^ 

Critics Itave always c]iar<red that the scrhools of their day teaeh 
the wronj; thinjis. Two thonsand years a^o in Athens, Plato accused 
liie leacheis of his time with misnnflerstandinji wisrloni, deelarinj: that 
their instruction aniouute<l to a ha<: of tricks aimed at niakiu(£ their 
students wcallliy, popular and powerful. For Plato, ediieation was a 
spiritual jonnu^y: to leach only selfish, materialistic values was a cor- 
ru[)tion of the educational proccs?. 

In llu^ early part o? our (^entmy, critics nuule a more serious charge 
against modern formal instruct ion- 1 hat il leaches $)o ideals at all, only 
courses. It was asserted that modern schools, wronjrly attempt in j: to 
reflect a suppo>"dly value-free, 'Vcient ifu^ attitude,'' were rei)Iaeing the 
allahnnent of wisdom- an idea of what a *rood lif<? requires — with the 
sim))h* actfiiisition of facts.- 

I'lu'se >onie\vliat contradictory claims -that teachers teach the wron^ 
values and nleas and that schools liave retreated to t)ie comparatively 
easy joh of tcachin«r facts -liavc heen echoed recently hy numerous 
cdncatu)nal criti<'s froui hotli ends of die political s})cctrinn. One view 
holds that traditional hrdicfs and morals ar(^ heinfj; eroded. Supporters 
(d' this view point to student protests a«rainst duly c(nistituted authority 
and express fear that sex e<lucaliou courses may push yoinijz people 



' RichanI Weaver. Idotts Have Conseqnctices Kniicajro, 1948) . 

- AUriMl Norih Whiudu^ad, The Aims oj luhictilion (Neu York, 1967), p. 29. 
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into premarital sexual relationships. On the other hand, nianv sup- 
jmrters of '"free" sehools have takei) their children out of the public 
system, heeaiise they feel that the piihlic schools stifle ima<rination and 
creativity and pressure students into conformity. Others point to lii^h 
levels of alcoholism, drug a<hliclion, ille<iitimate births, runaways and 
social dropouts amon|: youth, and hlanic the sehools for not doin*: 
more to prevent sueli tragedies. 

Schools haA^c hcen reluctant to commit themselves firndy to the 
teaching of values, not simply because of the previously-mentioned de- 
sire to ])e "objective" and "scientific," but because promoting attitudes of 
any sort is a controversial i.ssue in a deniccracy. Almost everyone agrees 
that values uiuflt he taught: but the question of which values and how 
to teach those values brings a uiultitudc of responses. Also, the tra- 
ditional American insistence on the separation of church and state has 
played an imporlanl roJe in this situation Many people wrongly 
equate the discussion of moral and value questions with religious in- 
doctrination, and thus l)clicve that schools should not <it!enipi to teacli 
values and attitudes. 

Clearly, however, it is possible to teach values without indoctrinating 
students in a particular religious hclicf. Also, the discussion of moral 
issues does not necessarily recpiire nicmhership in a religious institution 
or belief in God. 

Obviously, public sehools in a democracy shoidd not enforce rigid 
conformity of opinion; teachers should not ridicule or attack the moral, 
political, or religious beliefs or values of their students. However, the 
desire to avoic^ indoctriruition must not prevent efforts to equip students 
with the tools to make the hard decisions life demands of everyone. 
Life requires action; individuals and groups are paralyzed or react 
irrationally when they h»ck values with which to respond to problems:. 

1'bcre are certain vnhies and attitudes which all schools within 
the Commonwealth should try to promote. Those attitudes are: per- 
sonal and societal tolerance of individuals aiul groups who have dif- 
ferent beliefs, habits and customs; a respect for democratic [)olitieal 
processes which protect the rights of minorities while following die 
will of the majority, and whidi pr(»seut tlie opportunity for discussion 
hy relevant parties hefore decisions are made: the value of a diverse 
and pluralistic society in which each person can he proud of his or her 
racial, etluiic and social origins; and respect for the dignity of hiunan 
life and the unique worth of each person: and personal integrity^ 
compassion and kindness. 

It is not contradictory to say that schools should not pressure students 
into accepting ideas and that all schools should try to develop the 
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previously-stalcd iillilutlcs in ?tu(lciit?. Education always oociirs within 
a definite historical and ?oeiaI settin«r and must meet the needs of a 
particular society in a particular period. Machine technology and the 
print and cleelronie media, for all their henefits, liavc tended to pro- 
mote a uniformity of life style and to tlirealcn uniqueness. Thus- 
schools, and other institutions, must rcafTiriii the value of difTerences^^ 
variety and personality. The encoiira'icnicnt of these attitudes is not 
inconipatihie with democracy: rather they are a trihute to it, for they 
can flourish freely only wJicrc freedom of speech and the pursuit of 
happiness are guaranteed to all. 

Tlie Commission recognizes tlie need for mora] education and believes 
thai schools liave dcfniilc responsihililics in regard to the leaching of 
values. While the schools* capahilities and accountahiHtics in this area 
are not as great as those of parents, the active participation of profes- 
sional educators in tliis most vita] of all civilizing tasks is necessary. 
Schools cannot — and siioiihl not he asked to — guarantee that each 
student w*ill lead a healthy, productive f^nd satisfying life. However, 
schools nnisl make an cfYorl to confront students with the difficult, 
hut liherating, (juestion j)oscd hy the title of W'illiani James' essay: 
"What [Makes a Life Significant? '-^ 

Designing a eurriculnni is more than simply endorsing: high ideals 
and \irtucs or selecting certain truths and facts over others. The 
development of curriculum unist he guided hy many factor;?. Curricular 
ohjectives are constrahicd* for cxanipJe. J)y availahle instructional 
niplliods and media; hy the interests and backgrounds of the students 
to he tauglit; and hy the types of personal relationships permitted 
he! ween adults an<I children in that particular society. In short, our 
goals and intentions are always suhjc(?t to the means at our disposal. 

A ciu'rieuhim is not only limited hy the nature of the instructional 
jjrocess; it unist take into account the sort of life possible within the 
historical, geographical, environmental and biological context of the 
students to be instructrtl. A eurriculnni nnisl resj)ecl tlic hmnan ability 
of all students to learn: th*c Couuni^^sion has taken the position that 
"given siiflTicient time ami appropriate types of help, 95 per cent of 
students . . . can learn a subject with a high degree of mastery."^ How- 
ever, it nnist also pay c(pial attention to the powerful social and natural 
forc(\< in whidi people are inuncrscd. The process of developing a 
curriculum may thus he seen as the sifting through of the endowments 



William James, "Whai Makes a Life Sipnifit'jint?", The Wrtttngs of WilHfim James. 
J. J. McDerinon, Kd, < New Vorl;. l%7 I . 
* Hloom, Husliii}!s, and Mndausi, llmtdhook on Formative and Summativc Evaluation 
oj Student Learninp < New York, P)71) . 
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of pasl «:riioratioiis in an attriiipt to iiincl tlip (Iriiiaiids nf a fiihirc which 
is only partially scon. T\ic jjeiioralion which is loo prrorrnj)i(Ml with 
ilsolf to anticipate the future on he'ialf of its children does them a 
fircat disserviee. 

Antieipatin': the future is always ha/.ardons and difficult. There is 
the danjicr of injcetinn; our predictions with onr hopes or our fears. 
There is the danfrcr of strcssinf: one factor at the expense of others. 
There is also the danfrcr that any i)re(lielion hased on prcj'cnt realities 
Mild trends may he ultimately Avonhlcss due to iinforeseeahle events: 
itt'cide'nt and inij)crsonal chance determine the oiitcoiiie of human 
affairs more than we like to admit. 

Ncverlhelc.'^s- no adcjpiale ciirriciiliun can he developed nor an]-^ hi- 
tellifscnt cdiieational phninin': accoiiii)lishcd without a vision- -however 
blurred — of the future. The vision hehind any puhJie school currienhnn 
must he irnidcd hy a cautious faith. It would he as fxreat a mistake to 
underestimate the importance and usefulness of recent leelmolofrical 
developments or tlic •irowin*: sense of interdej)endence amou'!: nations, 
as it would he to neuleet tlu^ spectre of nmdear holocaust or the eatas- 
tropliie possihilities of unlimited po]>iilation fsrowlh. 

A /lood currieiiluni recpiircs not only the loftiness of moral and 
philosophical vision- hnl also sclent ifieally accurate aeennnts of j)rescnl 
realilic-s ami future prohahililies. A eurricuhim ou^dil to refle(;t vice's 
of wliat people should know and do; what I hey realistically ran know 
and do; an(3 what schools can do to help students s(*c the.ie liinnan 
possihilities and houndarics. 

The school's ciirrieuhmi is intimately tied to all other aspcets of 
s(diool life, in llial the way jhin^.'? are taujriil and the types of relation- 
ships hctwecn the mcnihcrs of the school eaii either reinforce or 
lUKiermine the sehooTs Instroetional jroals and objectives. 

IVoi)le learn informally as well as tlirou;rli formal instruction. 'Thus, 
the KY/y people arc tau^dit is as important as in fact, is part of — 
iclidt they arc tanfjlit. In short, there is a hidden rtirricuhim in every 
school. Stiulents learn imi(di more than the tliinfrs teaeJiers (or 
parents!) intend to tench tht'iii. When the awkward jrirl or hoy in 
•lyni class is jiently coaxed into try in*: a mov<' on the parallcil bars,, tlie 
students may he learning' that it is hetter to use eucoiirajremcnt in 
liiniian relationships than pressure or insults. Tlie tcaclicr may only 
have been tryin*: to teach a parti(Mdar ^yiiinasti<' skill, hut the students 
may have learned another, more important lesson in addition. 

Another example of the hidden curriculum is the way in which 
adidts treat each t)tlicr in schools. f».g., how they handle conflicts and 
tensions. 
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It 19 a quite novel prarticc for most cdurntors— Icachers, parents, 
or administrators— lo seek lo nso conflict openly and responsibly 
as a way toward learn inj? for tlieinsrlves and for lliosn with wliom 
they find iheniselvcs in conflict. They jire inoru likely, iii tlie 
presence of conflicl, to seek to !u(mlle ii hy luniedtuaiive means, 
and then [get! buck to the ''business'' of education, which it is 
assumed, takes place only in iiii ordtirlv fnshion, which nieiins 
proceeding under the aiuhorily of rnlus eslablislujd apart from 
and usually prior to the process of dialo^zue itself/* 

Tlie plirase "teacliiiig hy example'^ mean? taking seriously llie fact 
that people eonstanlly provide uiiiulended lessoiir for those around 
them. The way order is established in a classrootii is as iiiiich a jiarl 
of the eliild's edneation as arilhmelic or Eii'rlisli. Thus, every seliool 
employe lias the responsibiJilj^ to exaintne his or her coiuhiel in tlic 
liglit of the school's objoctivcs. The hidden currieuhttn can he a great 
asset or an equally great liability in ihe pursuit of the cdiioalional aims 
refleeted in the formal currieulum. 

Most sehools presently employ a enrrienltini which is based on time 
and suhjeet matter. It is believed that students ean and should learn 
a eertain amount of faels and skills within a eerlain amount of time. 
When the designated amount of time is up, sliidenls are moved on 
to new eourses, many of whieh require the sludonl to have mastered 
the previous eourse material. Students are j)assed from Algebra I to 
Algebra II even if they have reeeived a "C" or a "D"' in the first eourse, 
thereby almost ensuring failure at the more advaneed level 

The basie problem witli tlie tinie-ha5ed/sid)jeel-oriented approach 
to eurricuhim, apart from its disregard for individual learning rates,^ 
is tliat it makes valid nicasiircnicnt of sludeul achievement difTieult and, 
therefore, prevents efCcetivc educational aecoimtahnity. These difTicul- 
ties arise from the fact lhat the titne-suhject api>roaeh is not based 
on an adequate view of h tun an learn itig. Ralher, it is based on arbitrary 
divisions of knowledge. Students memorize the required facts for tlie 
purpose of passing an examination ^vhile their day-lo-day behavior 
often goes unchanged. The proldcm with the time-subject ciirrioulmn 
is that it does not help the teacher dctcrniine when learnin^i has oc- 
curred. Students often foi'get the large j)art of course content soon after 
the final examination is over. 

The aforementioned problems have forced the Commission to con- 
sider alternatives to the present approaeh to eurricuhim. The Com- 



Kenneth Bentie, "Authority in Education" Harvard Educational RevicWy LX, 3 
(August, 1970), 407. 

*This problem iis more fully discussed in the Organization for Instruction chapter 
of this report. 
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mission hcvd j)rc.scnls im allcnialivo view of curriciiliiiii wlucli (!lKillon«rcs 
the curronl linu>siil)j(?cl approacli and recoiinnoinls a paiiiimlar philo- 
sopliical framework for di^volopiii^' sproific educational ol)jc<^livcs. 
Wliilc endorsiiiji tin? Ten Goal.s of Quality Education* a.-? a philosophicid 
foundation, tlie Coiumissiou l)eliovos that it doe? not have tlie time, 
resonrcjes, or rijjlit to attempt to (Mumieralc s[)eci fio eurricular ohjeet ivc.^. 
except for purposes of illustration. The Commisisou lias, liowevcr. 
allenipled to recast tlie conc<*pt of curriculum and recomincuded pro- 
C(;dnrc.s to develop those luiuinnim levels of acliicvcnieiit which all of 
Pennsylvania's students should at lain. ^ 

The Connuission proposes a dcfniition of curricnluni wliich focuses 
on the intended learn inji outcomes of the instructional pro(;css. Tlic 
curriculum dcvclopiiiciit process is. therefore, construed as iUc rlesijr- 
nation and struetiiriiiji of specific instructional ohjectives with reference 
to broader intended learning outcomes. Table IV- A illustrates the 
Commission's definition. 

Broad educational goals, such as lielping students achieve a sense 
of bclonjiing in the world or lielping students develop aesthetic sen- 
sitivity, are laudable. However, trying to measure the schooPs success 
in realizing these goals is very difTicult at best. The approach to cur- 
riculum rceonnnended here is based on the belief that, "The school 
aeliieves its broad educational goals only as students acquire a multitude 
of specific learning outcomes."^ The development of intended learning 
ontconn^s would permit schools to evaluate the acliievcuieut of their 
students both tlirougli classroom observation, formal testing procedures 
and follow-up studies because "the results of learning are made manifest 
in behavior." 

Schools eusloiiinrily eoiilrive tuslinp .^ituatioIIS designed to elicit 
behavior indiralive of learning. The nieasure of learning is tlic 
extent to whkh behavior has changed. But merely because llie 
behavior is not elicited does not mean that learning lias not or- 
eurred. Furthermore, the indivi<luar.^ tJpoiitaneons behavior is not 
always altered whenever learning takes place. What tloes occur is 
a mental reorganization which makes mo<lified behavior possible. 
A leading contemporary edncatioiuil psychologist IGagnel has de- 
fined learning as: . . a change in Innnan disposition or capability, 
which can be retained, and which is not simply ascribable to 
growth." The immediate outcomes of learning are not behaviors , 
but altered perceptions, conceptions and disposition'^ to behave.'^' 

" See page 22. 
Sec reconimendaiion 4*2.0. 
. *'Maurilz Johnson, Jr., American Secondary Schools (New York, 1965), p. 16. 
Ibid. 
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FABLE IV-A 

Loiirtiing OiUconicH and 
Saui])lo Iiistriiotioiial Ohjerlives 

Co'Ziiitivc aiitl I*n>l)Ioiii Solviiiir ]. Given a ijot of job descriptions 

ill iioiUn hniual lanvrua«:c, the 
stnduiil will bo able to read and 
idt'iuify tbOs«5e jobs for which 
be or she can innuediatcly 
qualify and tbose wliieli re- 
qnirc furlber Iraininp. 

2, Aflcr acfjuirinjjr the requisite 
ronipntatioiial skills, ibo stu- 
dent ^vill be able to prepare a 
bud ire t and to balance a cbcek- 
ing aeeount. 

3. Given u dofinition of an eco- 
nomic isjiue, tbe stu<lent will 
be able to plan a i)rocedure to 
resolve the issue, orjsai^ize infor- 
mation, and present a solution 
compatible with Ins or ber 
eeononiie value system, 

Oeenpational Skills and Altitudes 4. In a real or simulated hiring 

situation, the student will be 
able to coni]detc a job appli- 
eation aceurately and demon- 
strate his or ber a])ility to 
respond meaningfully to ques- 
tions asked in job inlcrvicws, 

5. In iictivities like committee 
work, team sports, shops, home 
economies, laboratories or 
others, the student %vill be able 
to demonstrate respect for the 
eontributioiis and talents of 
others by working with them 
to aehieve speeifie group objec- 
tives or outcomes, 



Etnpatliy for Others 
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The fact that Icaniin^r is hrM dofincd as ihc acquisition of llir (on- 
dency or clisfyositiori to hchavc in a rcitaiii inaniirr over a loiiji period 
of time requires scliool.s lo dt'vclop follow-up studies of .^Indouls who 
have advanced to hijihcr iiislruclioual levels or who have ♦iradnatod. 

The Coninii^sion helicves that the Icarninji ouleonics approach lo 
eurrieuluiu, whicli derives pre! fie instructional ohjrc' lives from larjrcr 
cdncational fioals, is the hesl nieans of cnsurinji opporlimilies for pcr- 
sonaiized insiruclion and adequate nieasurcmcnl of student achieve- 
ment. 

The Ten Goals of Quality Ediiration: The Foiiiidation 
for a Learning Outcomes Curriculum 

The Commission endorses the Ten Goals of Quality Ecluealion pre- 
viousJy adopted hy the Slate Board of E(hicatiou.^^ The Goals are as 
follows: 

1. Quality education should help every child acquire the 
greatest possihlc understanding' of himself and an ap- 
preciation of his worthiness its a iiiemhcr of society. 

11. Quality education shoidd help every child acquire un- 
derstanding and appreciation of persons hclonjiin*i to 
social, cultural and ethnic groups dilfercnt from his own. 

in. Quality education shoidd help every child ac(piirc to 
the fullest e> tent possihle for him, mastery of the hasic 
skills in the nsc of words and ninnhers. 

IV. Quality education should help every child acquire a 
positive attitude toward the learning i«roccss. 

V. Quality education shoidd help every child acquire tlic 
hahits and attitudes associated with rcsponsihle citizen- 
ship. 

VI. Quality education should help every child acquire good 
health Indiits and an iindcrslanding of the conditions 
neees.sary for the maintaining of {)hysical and emotional 
well-heing. 

VII. Quality education should give every child opportunity 
and encouragement to he creative in one or more fields 
of endeavor. 



"The Ten Goals of Oualily Eduralion were udopleJ by the Stale Hoard of Ediu-aiion 
in March, 1965. 
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Vfll. Quality education sliould liolp every child understand 
tlie opportunities open to him for prc[)arinjr liiniself for 
a prochictive life and slionhl onahlo liim to take full 
advantajse of tliese opportnnitie,s, 

IX. Quality education .^lioiild liclp every eliihl to understand 
and appreciiile as nuicli as he can of hnnuni achieve- 
ment in (lie natural sciences, tlie social s<»iciices, the 
liunianities mu] the arts. 

X. Quality education sliould lielp every cliild to prepare 
for a world of rapiti elianjre and nnforc^^eeahlo demands 
in which eontiniiinjr education tliroujrliout his adult life 
sliould jje a normal expectation. 

ll i.s from the.se eonipreliensive educational ^^oals thai .«?pecifie learn- 
ing: oiitcouies should he (lerivc<l. Therefore, two iuijiortaiit points about 
tJie 7Y^n Goals should be noted. 

The first is that tlie jroals stress the need for cooperative relationships 
}>ehvecn teuehers anfl students; the help in j:. advi-sory (jUidily of leach- 
ing; and the self-iniliatinj^ quality of learnin«r. 

The .second point is that the Goals achhess hotli the needs of a demo- 
craMc society and the needs of indivi(hial students. The Goals view 
.vociali/ution and self-aelua)izalion as eoinplenn'ulary processes. As 
Hoherl M. Ilulcliins put it:. 

The JndivjdiJii) rn/inot heroine ii huniiiu hein^ without the Aemo- 
crutir politicii] coninnmity ; iiiid llie (leiiiomiiir political rominu- 
nivy cannot he maiuiuiiied wiilioul ludopciutcnt ciii'/.eiis who are 
qualJfjed to govern iheiiisdves iiud others 

1'he Counnonwealth should continue to eneoura*»:e educational pro- 
grams which foster unity witliin diversity. This is an educational 
necessity for democracies fir.-^t iioteil hy Arislolle: "^Thc state ... is 
a plurality, which should he utiited an(J made into a community by 
edueation.'''^'^ 

The Coiumonwealth's constitutional authority lo create and regulate 
educational institutions implies thai it can recjniie the development 
of intended niiniunini learniiijr outcomes t it nnist ensure that each 
student is jriven ample opportunities lo e(pii[) himself with the skills 
and knowled're necessary to live in modern society. 



>' Robert M. Hiitchjn.s, ^'The Schools Must Slay," The Center Mapnz'tne, VI, J (January. 
February, 1973), 12.2H. 

Aristotle, The Pontics, Tran.^latod by Ernesi Barker (Oxford, 1961). 
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The Curriculum Reform Process 



Adopt inji ihc Icarni.n'; outcomes approach to curriculum leads lo 
the cjiieslion of who sliould cstahlish c*ducationaI <roals and the intended 
lcarnin<r outcomes derived from those jioals. The Commission helievos 
that both the Commonwoallh fas represented hy the General Assembly, 
the Slate Board of Education, and the Department of Education) and 
the school districts have roles to play in this process. Both of these 
levels of <rovernmenl should solicit the views of the public as well as 
the elements of the school itself— students, teachers and administra- 
tors — in the j)rocess of delerminiiifr specific learninjj outcomes. 

The State Board of Education is already playin<r an important role 
in this task, havin«: approved the previously-cited Ten Goals of Quality 
Edmuilion. Additionaliy, the Commission recommends that: 

4-1.(1 THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD ADOPT THE FOLLOW. 
ING CATEGORIES OF INTENDED LEARNING OUTCOMES AS GUIDES 
FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND LOCAL DLSTRICTS IN 
DESIGNING CURRICULAR PROGRAMS: 

4d.l COGNITIVE, PERCEPTUAL, PHYSICAL, ARTISTIC, AE.STHETIC AND 
HUMANISTIC OUTCOMES. 

(a) Cojiiiilive Outcomes — Sriiools are uiiiqii(;ly equipped for the intro- 
duction, development und prurtire of skills in reuding, writing iind 
niiitlieniatirs. Extrusive <liu^nosti(* work un<l sp<M'iiil, inilividuullv' 
prescribed instructional pro^ramfi may he necessary to enable some 
students to reyi,<*li the (lesirod level of mastery. Instruction in vo^' 
nitivc areas should prepare pitoplc to <leal eflfeclively with the world 
heyoiwl the school ^ind their own niaturin^ nec<Is. 

ih) Perceptual, Physical, Aesthetic and Artistic Outcomes- All students 
should have, in addition to basic cognitive skills, extensive partici* 
panl experience in art, drama, music, physical exercise, games and 
lifetime s])orts. Students who have an interest or ability in these 
areas shouhl have n])portuuiti(!s to pursuit their interests to the li*ve] 
of mastery. 

(c) Social Outcomes — It is possible to teach people how to deal with 
the problems of crowdfMl modern living, the complex pressures of 
^roup behavior on the individual, and interpersonal conflict. The 
attainmiMit of such social skills and attitutb^s has always been useful 
and will become increasingly nnportant in the future. 

(<1) Probleui'solvin^ Outcomes — Schools should teach decision-makinp, 
alternative seeking, resoiin efuhiess and the anticipation of eon* 

sequences, 

41.2 A .SEN.SE OF BELONGING IN THE WORLD. 

Younp people need a sense of the connectedness of human experi- 
ence. They must underslaiid themselves and their times as i)art of 
larger historical, geographical, physical and biological processes. 
They need !o share in efforts to understand these forces so thai they 
may responsibly share in efforts to shape them. Instruction in 
literature, the social sriences and the natural sciences should seek 
to develop and strengthen this awareness. 
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OCCUPATIONAL OUTCOMES. 



All f^tudcnts should Icavi; scIkmiI with work skills und uttitudcs 
which lend them to respiM-t iiii<] value work. The ro]]epe-houn<] 
^ilU(]eI}I, no less than Oiv student who ceases formal education after 
hi^h school, should have vocational skills. These skills should he 
devt.'loped and tested in s(>)iool*dirurted field experience or in an 
actual j(d), evaluated jointly liy the school and the emjdoyer. Work 
skills are a function of exjierience, training and attifudc: all of 
these can he directed and in/hieiir(;d hy schools. 

Thorc aro two additionul iniiiiiiitiiu oulooiiic areas iiii])Iie(l in (lie 
Ten Goals. These rvmih more from I lie processes of instnietioii than 
from the content of curriculum. 

4-1.4 SELF-DISCIPLINE, SELI-A\V ARENKSS, AND SELF-RESPECT/EMPATHY 
AND WJLJ,IN(;i\E.SS TO \ ALUK OTHEf^.S. 

Youth who ('(insistently nrceivc fair treatment learn to value them- 
sclv(?s and in iiivc reaped in rcliirn. These attributes arc often 
learned hy examjde, hy accident or hy inference. They can and 
should he ni(;asur(;d if a more generous and civil <>itixenry is to be 
realiz(Ml. The cajiacily of an individual to <leal resjionsihly and 
di^uiorratically with others is essential. 

Id.r, EAGEKNESS FOR LU'ETLME LEARNING. 

The ])roress of srlioolin^ sliould maintain the studcniV natural 
enthusiasm for learn in^^ so that the yinin^ aduli who emerges from 
school will continue to learn throuj:hout life. The school's curric- 
iihini shouhl he presented in ways that meet an in<Iividuars need 
to know and un<h?rsiaud, now und Inter. Teachers should help 
students learn t<i seek and find their own answers to jirohlems in 
a creative and jiersonally defensible manner. 

# # « 

The Couiniission helicNes tluil the Comnionwealtirs eonsliltition:illy- 
])reseril)e(l role in education implies tliat the state should specify niiiii- 
nitnn .student xjeliievenienl levels. The evaluation of the efforts of schools 
to help sltnlenls n'aeh those levels is an area in which the Coninion- 
weahh should he invohrd. An educational system which demands trreal 
aniotmts of time, eiu'r«ry nnd money from sltnlenls and their parents 
initst ])c accoiinlal)le for providin<i sludenls with at least survival skills. 
Then;fore, to ensure thai all cliildrcn in the Connnonweallh leave school 
compeleni to function in modcj-n society; 

J.2.0 THE .STATE HOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD DIRECT THE DEPART. 
MENT OF EDUCATION TO UNDERTAKE IMMEDIATELY A PROJECT 
TO DEFINE IN SPECIFIC AND MEASURAHLE TERMS THE MINIMAL 
COMPETKNC^* LEN'ELS WHICH PENNSYLVANIA'S STUDENTS 
SHOULD IJE EXPECTED TO ACHIEVE. THE DEPARTMENT SHOULD 
USK THE PREVIOUSLY ENUMKR.ATED CATEGORIES OF INTENDED 
LEARNING OUTCOMES AS (UilDES IN THIS PROCESS. IT SHOULD 
ALSO DEVELOP APPROPRIATE EVALUATION SY.STEMS. 
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As previously dialed, llic Coniiiioiiurallli sliould att(*iii]>t to involve 
all sc^iiKMils of llio j)iil)lic in llic dc vclopiiiciil of a loariiiiijr outcomes 
curriouluiii. 

43.0 TIIK STATK IJOARI) OF EDUCATION AND THE DEI'ARTMENT OF 
EDICATION SHOriJ) IMMEDIATELY BEGIN A FIVE TO TEN YEAR 
PLANNING PR0(;RAM WITH INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNINC;, 
PROFESSIONAL GROUPS, HUSINKSS AND INDUSTRY, LABOR 
UNIONS, PARENTS, STUDENTS AND ANY OTHER RELEVANT 
(;iU)UPS, TO IIHING AIJOUT AN OHDF.RLY TRANSITION FROM A 
TlMEdlASEO/SUIiJECT-ORlENTED CURRICULUM TO ONE HASED ON 
SPECIFIC LEARNING OUTCOMES. 

To facilitate tliis cliaii«re, tlic present Administrator's Handbook Di- 
rective Code 61-000 Loii'T Kiin«rc Develop inent Pro<:rani^'* should he 
niocnficd to rccpiirc coiiiiiiunity involvciiient in the development and 
review of tlic Lonjr Ranjrc Development Plan.'" The emphasis of the 
plan should hi' chan'icd from facility planning to cnnicular and/or 
pro'rram phinning.'** 

# * # 

Assuminjr the successful completion of the task of developing speeific 
minimum learnin': outcomes whicli would serve as tlie hasis of the 
(Mirrieuhir profrranis in the schools of tlic Commonwealth, the Commis- 
sion recommends that: 

U.O THE STATE HOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD GRADUALLY ELIMI- 
NATE ALL HE(;ULATIONS WHICH MAKE REFERENCE TO OR 
SPEC:iFICALLY REQUIRE TIME AS A CRITERION FOR SUCCESSFUL 
COMPLETION OF A COUHSK OR UNIT OF WORK. THE STATE 
BOARD SHOULD ALSO GRADUALLY ELIMINATE ALL REGULA- 
TJONS WHICH REQUIRE PARTICULAR SUBJECTS AND/OR SUBJECT 
TITLES. AND REPLACE THEM WITH A LIST OF REQUIRED LEARN- 
ING OUTCOMES. THIS LIST SHOULD HE ACCOMPANIED BY 
CRITERIA FOR SELECTING APPROPRIATE CONTENT AND EXPERI- 
ENCES TO ACHIEVE THESE OUTCOMES AND FOR MEASURING SUCH 
ACHIEVEMENT. 

« # # 

Although the Connuomvcalth should specify mmimum learning out- 
comes for all of Pennsylvania's students, the Commission realizes that 
these outcomes would only provide a skeleton for a school's curriculum. 



" School Adminhtrator's Handbook. Long Range Development Program, Code 61-000 
and Scope of Educational Level, Code 61-310. Pennsylvania Department of Ediica* 
ration, Hurrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

*°A Long Range Development Plan is a study to determine the school facilities thai 
will be needed in the administrative unit for the next ten years or longer. 

*°See Management recommendation 7-20.0. 
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Srliool ilislricls. as wril as the Coiiriiioriweallli. liavc llir rijilit and le- 
spoiis^ilulity to spocify Icaniiii;: uutcoincs. l liorofor^': 

wr,.() Tin: staik hoahd oi kdwcation should rkquirk kacji 

SCHOOL DISTHICT I'O DKNKLOP crHHICULUM PHOGHAMS WHICH 
W ILL !U:!LI) ()\ COMMONW KAL'UI HKUCIHKI) INTKNDKH OUT« 
COMKS AM) WIHCH W U.L MKKT TIU: Sl»KCL\L NKKDS AND INTFK- 
KSTS OK STLFDKNTS AND COMMUNITY. TIIKSF. PnO(;HAMS SHOULD 
l>lU)Vn)K OPPORTUNiriKS rOK STUDKiNTS TO rUHSUK I'KHSONAL 
INTKHEST.S IN DKPTH ItKVONI) COMMONWKALTH AND LOCAL 
STANDARDS. 

TUv Coiniiioinvcaltli shouL] cloarly idriitify iiiiniiuiiiii iiitoiidod learn- 
itiji outcomes, tlic inast(M'y of witicli is essential to i»arti('ij>iition in our 
society. Mowevor. <*aeli district slioiihl \iv i\U\v to ;i(]d to the.^r niiniiniini 
(niasiiM-y) oiitconirs. Each district should add and identify ollior oul- 
conirs wlirre exi)(j.iiirc or participation is snlTicicnt, Mastery of tlie 
/»nlire /•aii're of school ciirricuLi is unrealistic. For only a small number 
of oulconie- is master': essential for c\'cry child, Afastery outcomes 
shoii}<l 'it\i'\n(}c (Jcrtain 'lasio skills in comnnniication (readin;i, writing, 
spcakinjr). nninhcrs, prohlem solvinj: and tin* development of the 
pcrsoijal social (diaractrristics and attitu<les cs.«;cntial to responsible 
eiti/.ciiship and vocational competency. .*Vl the same time, however, 
evcM'V chil/I shouhS l}a\'e ihr oi)jiort unit\ to dcv<dojj a liijih decree of 
competence in some area which he or she r)n<ls hijrhly inlereslinji or 
valiial))(>, \\ bet her this interest is in athletic.'^, paintin^^ .srnlfJtiirc, dance, 
crafts, mechanics, eookin;:, poetry, chess, >cicnce or some other area, 
opjjorlunities shouhl he created, il is important that cv(*ry stiuh'nl leave 
srliool haviu'T learned to do at least one tliintr of personal importance 
well. 

« « « 

To help school districts meet local responsibilities in enrrienlum 
|)lainiin<: and implementation: 

^6.0 TDK STATK HOARD OK EDUCATION .SHOULD REQUIRF. EVERY 
DISTHICT TO HAVE A COMl^RKHENSI VE CURRICULUM IM.AN WHICH 

(a) Curcfiilly idoniify and j^jiecify leurnintx otiiromes of local interest (a 
\vri\ltMi Mi»\i»n7i'n\ of ol^j«M'\ivi's H> jn'hit»v«'(l by s\inb»nls, lopelher wilb 
(li;sin^(l levels ur indices of acliii'venioni ) whteli do not ronflirl with 
C(>nnnon\\calili-rc(|iiiri'(l oulconies. 

iht Dtfsign a varicly of in^tnirlionul seejuenres and iirtivitics whirli will 
fufililate the npiinuini arhicv<*nn»nl of hulh Comnionwejillh and local 
ouironies. 

(c) Implement a local insirurtional program wliirh syslemalirally inrorpo* 
rale$i these' se(|Ueii('es and aclivities, 

<d» Develop proi-edtires for KysteniatiouIIy evalnntinp:: 

L Tile exienl U) wliitli all intended learning outcomes are being 
ueliievod. 
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2. The eflTirienry of ihe inslructional program in contributing lo the 
nrhievenjcnl of jill oulconies, 
(e) Sysleinalirally iind coiUinually revisfi both ohjorlivcfs (onirome Blaie- 
mcnts) and instructional procedures nn the basis of evaluative data and 
changing Rorinl and student needs and interests. 

Since schools have the responsibnity to help educate the cl;ihlren 
of the Commoiiwealtli, tliey should l)e ahlc lo demonstrate liow effective 
tliey liave heen in helping students achieve the cnrrictilums intended 
outcomes. 

t <t ♦ 

The role of research in the curricular planning and development 
process sliould he cnipliasizod if di<stricts arc to be immune to fads and 
'Mjandwagon*' approaches to chanije. Chan<:e should he systematic and 
based on empirical evidence and solid lo|:ic. Thus: 

4.7.0 EVERY SCHOOL DISTRICT SHOULD PROVIDE FUNDS TO SECURE 
THE RESULTS OF SIGNIFICANT RESLARCH PROJECTS AFFECTING 
CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION. THESE RESULTS SHOULD BE 
MADE AVAILABLE IN UNDERSTANDABLE FORM TO THE SCHOOL 
STAFF AND TO THE COMMUNITY. EVERY DISTRICT SHOULD SUP^ 
PORT AND CONDUCT RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 
APPROPRIATE FOR THE EVALUATION OF PROGRAMS AND THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF ITS LOCAL INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM. 

In short, every district, perhaps in cooperation with other districts, 
the intermediate unit or a local college or university, should develop 
its own research capability. 

Special Considerations 

The Commission encourages districts to seek alternative learning 
environments and opportunities outside tlie classroom. Community re- 
sources and facilities should be used as much as possible to lend a 
sense of relevancy and immediacy to curricular programs. Community 
centers, industrial complexes, stores, business establishments, govern- 
ment offices, newspaper plants, television stations and private residences 
are potential learning centers. State parks, wildlife preserves and other 
outdoor areas can also be used effectively. Parents, businessmen, com- 
munity leaders and homeniakers with special interests and talents are 
educational resources and can help develop and coordinate off-campus 
learning programs. Teachers, however, should he intimately involved 
in all such programs to ensure proper curricular guidance. 

4-8.0 STUDENTS SHOULD BE PERMITTED TO DEMONSTRATE ACH5EVE. 
MENT OF SPECIFIED LEARNING OUTCOMES THROUGH PARTICIPA- 
TION IN ACTIVITIES SPONSORED BY COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS, 
OR THROUGH SELFJNITIATED ACTIVITIES. SUCH ACHIEVEMENT 
SHOULD BE ACCEPTED AS FULFILLMENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
REQUIREMENTS DIRECTED TOWARD THE SAME ENDS. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
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Sclioolji jiliould sli oiijrly (Miipliiisi/i* cariMM* r(]iic;ilio«. Sludonls sliouK] 
l)r (*ii<*ouni«je(l Id l)rcniin» iiwiin* of and lo explore the many occupational 
oppui'tiinitirs llial rx'iM from llic (»arli(»sl > cars of their ('ducatioii. Tliry 
>liou'lil Ijccoiiit' inforni(*(I about the iniiltiplicit) of taiiks which arc 
essential lo the fnnctionini: of onr ctniiph^x socict) in order to rcro»inize 
{heir potential eonlrihiilions. 

Cnrrent ceparalioiis l»et\vr(»n tKMicral. e()lle«ie-preparatory. eonnncrcial 
and vocational stinh nts should he ended. AU students s^hould lie ahlc 
to explore a >ariety of eineer and \'oeaIi(nial opportunities in aihlition 
lo conecnlration in ."*peeifie oiiUonies. l o }>rovi(le this inaxiininn explora- 
tion, ^(diedules and instrnelional pro(:ranis should ho i\* flexihle as 
possible. 

Seliools should seek lo provide e\ery student with the ability to enter 
the joh market dire'elly with a salable skill or to pinsne advaneed 
terhnieal or aeadeiiiie edueation. Thir shoiild inehide an opportunity, 
uhilo in sidiool. to he iraine'el in an oeeiipation of ehoi(M'. The eoneept 
of vocational e<hication shoidd he broadened lo include siudi areas as 
the p(nfor»nii<: and \'isnal -arts, music, fashion dcisitin, coiinnereial dis- 
play iuid interior decoratini:. Stud(Mits shoidd he able both to explore 
these areas for possible career eonnnitnients and to pursue them as major 
areas of slndv. 

» * * 

Tho Connnission has expressed its coniniitnient to the development 
of stron;: career and vocational educational programs. The Connnission 
also helievos lhal it is important for yoiintj people to learn how lo use 
mean in<<:f nil)' the lar*:e amount of leisure tinu' provided by modern 
>oricty. 

Since scbooliui: is only part of the (Mlncalional procjess, and heeausc 
learning: nnist continue thron<:hont a ])erson's life, it is important for 
^ehools to enconra«io leisure time activities whi(;h will broaden the 
siudcnt's ednealion and whi(di will add to his own sense of worth. 
Kxtraourricuiar activities and clubs, intramural and lifetime sports, 
arts education and library and media-related activities are soiirees 
of .<onn(l recreational habits. 

Tlt(*re are aUo many valuable eomnnmily projects and or<:anizations 
in whi(rh students should be cncoura^ied to participate^ e./;., volunteer 
social service or environmental action pro«j;ranis. Volunteer social 
service can develop inlo hi«£hly ^a\i^^yintJ lifetinic avocations, with 
obvious benefits for the connnuuity as well as the student. 

t t t 

I'he Commission reeojrnizes the iireal value of athletics and com* 
mends the many fine intramural and interscliolastie programs in the 
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CoiiiiiiOMWoallh. Sporls offer nnicjnr p(issil)ilili<»> for ilu- jilivjin'iil iuu\ 
iiionil <IrvoIopincnl of yoiinjr nwMi and wdinrn. nisciplinr aii<l 
work arc llic virtues of the atlilotr ;U any a^-c. IMay is tlir work of 
youdi, ihr aclivilies in uliirli lliry hr^iin to fonn ihcir |)(M>(»iialiti,> 
and shape tlioir fulurcs. Given the ^rral psycliolo'ri,.j,l invcstniriii j,, 
sjiorls luiuht hy peopir, il is apparent lliat ihv relulioMship I)c- 

iwrrn (•oa<lM\s and playrrs ofTors uniqnr tcarliin^ ami Ifarnin^ pos- 
sil»iliiics. Allilclics i? quo arra of school life whcrr iiiaiiy slijricnis conic 
Irnly easier lo Icaru. 

Il is iinportaiil llia! llic <lcV(»lopiiuMil of sijnnd iiilramural allilclic 
protri iiiiis have priorily over spending for iiilcrscliolasl ic teams and 
events in order to cnMiro ea<-h student adccpiate opporl UMlties to rx- 
perirnce licallhy <-onipet i t ioji and u, develop some dr^r,-,.,. of athletic 
skilL Pro^rrarns devoted to providinjr stndenl^ wiMi insiriictioii in lifc- 
(ini(> sports shonid he enconra^<M| i„ physieal c/hication < lasMs 

and ill intrainiual pro^rani.^. It is inijiortaiit that every stmicnt have 
skills in sports sncli as Iciinis. swiMnuiii^, ;i(df, howling, cvelin;:. ar<diery, 
hadniinlon or liandhall. The ^^oMnuission helievcs that scIkjoIs slwiuld 
oHer (piality programs in hoth intramural iind intersclndastie sport-. 

'I lie ('oinnn?sion l)(diev<v (liat it is inappropi'iat<» for ;inv scfiool to 
participate in intcvst-holastic cont<>i> jf ihut school i.^ fonnd io olTcr 
ina«lc(piatc intrainnral pn>;irarns, Inu-rsehohislic iuiivil are often 
important social events which olTer eoinrnuiiity nnMnhers the oppor- 
tunity to visit fri<'nds ;md to roin^w ac(plai^tance^. However, too inoch 
eivic pride is invested in such contests, resnltinjr in inifair pressures oi) 
hoard uuMnhcr?, adminislrat(»rs, coaches and player-. Atliletits wlnMhcr 
intcrseholastic or inlramnral -Iiave no place in .-(diool if they do not 
serve an educational purpose. Intraninral activities, which serve all 
students, clearly nuisl receive prioritv. 

Making athletic projirains aecossihio to all students also tn<«ans elini- 
riuitin^ ohstaeles to the (h^velopnient of athletic pro;.iinns for women. 
In the past, schools have ten<lo<l not to oHVr the same variety of ath- 
letics — cither intramural or interscholaslir- *^or jiii ls as for hoys, ami 
not to fmnl <.drls' alldcties erpiitaldy in ndation to lutys* athletics, A 
eonnnon ratir)nalo f(ir this has hecn that certain intcrseholastic ^^p(>rts 
for hoys are eeonoinically pror^ahlr f,>f ihe schf>ol. Sehools. ho\V(^vcr. 
should not Im' in the hnsinoss of inakin;: money: in (act. they should 
iml he p(M-nntlcd fo char^rc a<hnis.Mon to any athhMir e^ cut. School.- 
shtmid he coucerned only with oiVerinjj; educationally souiul programs, 
and the (Mlucational vahies of athletics should apply to ^irls and hoy^ 
e<pially. ('onscMpienlly. the ronnnis.-i(»n supports cjpial a<-cess to fundin|r 
for hoth '^irl/ and hoys^ sports,, and for hoth intramural and inter- 
>tdu)laslic atld(»lie» j)rojrrains. 
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Fill ally, s hi den Is sh.ould he jiivcn I lie opjiorlunil y lo achieve required 
jihysiea! edncalioii ouh'onios !)>' r^iieli nielliods a:? (lonlrael a;zreeinnnt 
with iiislniclor-^, iiidnj)en(l(*nl j«lii(!y and Ijy parlieipalion in intramural 
and inl(n-<5cliola:?tic programs. 

Siinnnary Slaleinent 

To close, il may l»c liclpfnl lo summarize some of the Coiiniiission's 
l)asi(; [)eli<»fs and reeoniniendalions for rcfoniiinj: eurriciilar ])raeliecs: 

1. Currieular {'om^opls mnsl he sufTi(M(ml!y open lo pcrniii 
eonlinnin;: adjustments iiccessilaled l^y eliim^Mn«: student 
iK^eds an4| interests and hy new «oeielal and world eon- 
ditions. 

2. Spceirif curricnilar oh jectiv(\'5 and processes at llic s(diool 
dislriel levol sliould he slaltvl in a reijuired loii^r rauije cur- 
rieiilmn plan. 

'^. TUr en'ectivcness of <:nrrieular planninn; depends lo a lar^c 
extent oti the ahility nnd willinjriK^ss ol' all education levels 
to develop and iniphuiient appfojjrinlc (n^alualion and ac- 
eountahiiily measures. 

4. Tlie Connnomveallh sliouhl ensure thai the students in its 
s(diof)ls are aeliievintr at least the ininim^il eoniprleiicies to 
faeilitate their i;roKih as individuals and to e(pnp llieiii to 
meet the essential fleuiandi; of eitizeiisliip in a denioeraey. 

S(dioo! districts are exjiceled to exceed mininuirn Coiumon- 
wealtli standards and lo provide a eoiiipr»'hensivc pro^rrain 
tailored to local needs. Local res])onsibilily and initiative 
lo pursue alternative aj)proa<dies lo ciirrieular ini])leinen- 
talion is i-ncnurajretl. 

The implrmeulation of a nieaninjud'ul eurrieuhiiii depends extensively 
upon tlu^ uianm^r oT instruct ion and the (luality of tlic professional stafi*. 
'I'he sueeecdinn chajitcrs su^^jrest ways to modify the j)rescnt school 
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Chapter V 

Organization for Instruction 



Introduction 

W lial i? Jiood leach iiiji? How can wc lu*lj> ^tiidonl* loam more efTee- 
li\'rJy and r^fTKicnlly ? W lial clas^iocnn niana^^enienl j)racliccs do wc 
waul lo ciK^onra^^e in our schools? How can wc cnri(di the instructional 
j)ro«trani of our scliooU? 

These arc just a fc^v of tlic important (jncNlion? witli which orjraniza- 
lioii for iii."=tnirtion is concerned. This chapter is ahont those day-to-day 
issues with wJiicJi all t^*aeliers and sttnlcuts arc iinnicdiately and direc tly 
in\'ohcd. The central concern horc is: what should teachers do when 
Icacliinj; children and youn«: people? 

The Conunissioii (l(^fules or«:unization for instruction as "the inter- 
action Iictwecn a teaching: a«:ent and one or more indi\'i(hia]s intending 
to learn." Instruction is to he distin<:uishcd from eurriculum wliicli 
the Coniniission is dcfuied as ''a structured scries of intended learnin«i 
outcomes/'' 

Attention here is focuse<l upon relationships and processes integral 
lo the instrnclional activities of schools. This altcnliou is to lie dis- 
tiu<:uishc(l from the very important concern for the ohjcetivcs of the 
instrncrioual pro<:rani. This chapter on ()r<rani>;ation for Instruction is 
couceriied with means. Tlic CurruMiluni (hapter of this report is 
I'oucerned with endi?. 

So pa rat in «: means from ends, while unfamiliar and artificial, never- 
theless facilitates tliou<:litfnl analysis. Headers arc warned, liow^ever, 
tli;:^ the scjiarat(* treatment of curriculum ami instruction in this report 
is not intended lo imply such a separation in actual school operation, 
Ends and means are part of a whole — ihe leacliiu«:-lcarning process 
must he conipatihie with intciuled Icarniuj: outcomes. 

Before a presentation is made of the specific sujr«:estions for improv- 
in«i instruction in our schools, it is dcsirahle lo reflect upon the special 
sijiuificance of instruction in school operations. 



^ These (lefmilions of instruction and rurriruhim come from Mauritz John^ion, Jr., 
**Definilions and Models in Curriculum Theorv/' fUIuvational Theory^ 17 (i^pril, 
1967), 12M40. 
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It is (lilllcult to speak of tlie importance of instruction witliout falling 
into clic]ir.>. For too \on\i, e<lucators liave given lip serviee to tlic iirhi- 
eal nature of the learning environment in our scliools witliout really 
doing iiiueli about it or being oonseious of the serious harm wliieli can 
be done to eliildren and young people when they are subjected, to poor 
instruction. 

Everything about schools — ^buildings, books, teachers, principals, 
buses, raieroscopcs and all else — have tlieir justification for existing 
witliin the educational system because in some way, directly or indi* 
rectly, they facilitate learning. 

But any attempt to get good schools without focusing directly and 
continuously upon the curriculum and instructional practices is surely 
doomed to failure. 

It is not possible to have a good school witliout good teaching prac- 
tices geared to worthy goals and objectives. Frequently, however, in 
our' society the measure of (piality in education is viewed witli little 
reference to the nature of instruction. Sdiools arc too often judged to 
be good by reference to quantitative measures, or in relation to buildings, 
the degrees of teachers or the amount of money spent per pupil per 
year. 

Quantitative questions are not emphasized here. The need for ade- 
quate financial resources to support a quality educational program for 
each child is discussed in tlic Finance chapter of this report. This chap- 
ter assumes that unequal learning opportunities between schools and 
districts caused by a lack of money will be rectified by adopting the 
recommendations in the Finance chapter. 

Instead, tliis chapter concerns itself predominantly with the human 
equation. Wliat follows is an attempt to face up to the crucial ques- 
tions of interpersonal relationships as they relate to the instructional 
process. The qualitative cpiestions of how best to use the human and 
material resources in llic scliools are addressed liere. 

Improving Inslriictioii: A Critical Need 

After conducting public hearings, considering representative samples 
of the extensile literature available,^ and responding to the personal 
experience of Commissioners, the Commission believes there are very 
serious pro])lemS' associated with instructional practices in the schools 
of the Coinnionwealth. 

Most disturbing is the gap between the words found in almost every 
school philosophy and what actually transpires in the classrooms in the 
Commonwealth. 



'See Bibliography. 
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Schools say iIh^v holicve in tin; importancr of the irwlivicJual and in 
I ho iicojI to jiivc each sliKh^nt ihe hasic (uhicalioii necessary to suececd 
in life. HiiU in iiraclic-c, Unt many seh{K)ls in the Conimonwcjillli give 
^ircwilei" j)iioiiiy to sorvin«r a cnslodial funetion and j)roviiHng a eereen- 
iii^i and lih(.M'iri«,^ ^ervic-i: for .^^oeicty than ihev do to fiicililaliiig learning 
aiMl roh^asititr human poU.'iitial. 

The Coniniission heard froin students cd' all soeial and racinl groups, 
and from all die tnajor rcjiions (if the Connnomveallh, reileraling theiv 
disijalisfartion louat'ds svhi»oI. 'l'h<!se iiUeranuo.s jjive X\\c Coninnssion 
eoneei-n. \\ [iat iho Coiniuission heard was as follows;"^ 

"All cull- tejuhers do is wdk, hdk. talk. They a:<k all tlie questions. 
We rarely have a elass discussion. All day loiijr we sit and listen. It's 
so huriii;^.'* 

"' i'liis si:liool doesn"! reci^/iMizo kids are dilTerrnt. TIjc tcaeher leaches 
!<i llie a\ era<^(^ kids in I he {da.«js. Tlie fiood sindents aren't challenged 
and flu' sloNx-r sltidenr*- can'l kec]) up. If you miss more dian a couple 
ol (lays you'vi^ had it. A whole term ean jio down ihc drain." 

"Ffs lh(^ .-aine old program year after year. There Is no dilTerenee 
ln t\\crn wjjal I'm jiettin;" now and what my hrothei' had in this grade. 
It's like dial hirsiru\-:s of the IH.M eard "rieasc don't fold, spindle or 
mntilaU'.' They ireal us as if we were all jnsi alike." 

"Thi,^ year I'm in stM-iuns trcudde in Algehru II. They went so fasl 
last y4*ar in Al^t^hra 1. f m.-ver really understood it. I got then. Now 
I'm getiinj; |)*s. My (diaiu^es of jioirig to collejii* are not [loinjr to be very 
•rood if 1 fail math. I'm veiy worried." 

"I'liry !(dl us \\rv<i in school we are to he <;ood students and work 
hard. Hut itu>y never really ^ive us rnueh elioiee in what we study. It's 
rough trying to suereetl at soruclhing you hale doing. We need a lot 
more eleetives aroiuul luM-e. When I study tiling'^ I like, it makes me 
frtd «ioo(l insidr. It make's the homework l(^s.«5 painful when you know 
you asked to he in a partiejdar <'Ourse or suhjeei." 

"I'm tired of heing a second elas,- citizen in rliis school. Tlie college 
prej> kids ^i(>t the hesi teachers ami first cimice on eomse selection. 
Tliey generally treat us as dinnmics arouml here. 1 don''t know how I 
iio\ in this losing track hut my gurdanec counselor \v\h me those tests 
1 rook hist ycai* mean 1 can't make it. This place uuike.s me so mad I 
hale it. I hate it.'' 

"This scdu>ol is loo hig and it'.s run like a fa<lory. On the days when 
ihc princijial <>r leacluM's are angry, it's run like a prison. You would 
n»>t h(die\*(^ the rules tlu^y have in this plae(\ A 'Iiall puss' is required 

'"'J'lio.-^^ are Jioi qiioUUioii.s. Tlu»y rcjin-xMU llu> spiril oi' mnily ronunenls freqiiuiilly 
repoiilLMl at (loniiuji^sion pidilir liearinjis, eiliiL-r l>y sUkU-uIj^ or their jiarenis. 
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to «:() lo llic liWriiry even wlieii llic ICiiclHT sends yon iIkmc to do an 
ii.«<si<rniuonf. It's rraliy uriri], ][ ^r^ts on your iirrv«v. B(*IIs. ])ulii*liiis. 
no students allowrd .sijin^. cIoscmI hiiudio. snirlly locker rooms. Had. 
man, it's really had. Tlie oilier day I j^ol five days delcnlioii for enlliii^i 
jiyni. And llien 1 find out from niy Ijiiddics our jiyni IracduT left (lie 
( lass early lo *lo lo fool hall prartice. Tlio double slaiidards in llii? plaee 
really hii^z nic/' 

"'The Sludcnl Council in tins scliool is a joke. TTs a ruldier slanip 
for iJie Adniinistralion." 

'i heard the oilier (hiy lliat niy buddy in llie next scdnml dislriet 
works witli a eoinpiiror. She actually lieljis [n*oj;rani i(. \\'hy ean't we 
Iiave some of that kind of sluiV. too?" 

''They should o/)cn schools Jor us<' in e\enin»rs, Ufvkends iuid in the 
summer. Around here, school llie only place lo play haskclhall and 
swim in the winter. Our parenls pay for ihese faeililies. Why can't \ve 
use llieni ? 

These voic<*s arc protcslinjr ihe followinji: 

— the passivity of studeiii life 

— the rijridity of the typical jrraded school 

— the i<rnoriii«j; of individual dilTercnees 

— the failure to help students master skills needed for advanced 
work 

— the lack of deciHion-niakinj: authority 

-the lock-step nature of the *"sy!=tenr' 
— the no«j;ative identity associated with tra<litional !raokiii{!; systems 
— the school hurcaucraey which seeniin^dy serves student interest 

last ill priority 
— tli(^ ])owcrlcs!5ness of hein^ a student 

— the absence of the use of modern te<dniol<)j:y to facilitate learniii*: 
— the trnditioiiali.sin which retards the development of sncli ideas 
as the ycar-roun<l school. 

Tlie Coinmission believes these eriti(Msiiis (ieserv(^ its consideration. 
These weaknesses in our instruct ioiial processes are serious and 
widespread. 

Hie Coniniission Advocates Flexible and Personalized 

Edueation 

IVIajor changes in instruction are essential. The (dianjres needed arc 
so 8id).'^tantivc and so profound as to require a whole new perception of 
the educational process. 

The system must change from one which focuses primarily upon 
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teaching lo a .system wliich focuses primarily upon learning. To achieve 
tills substantive change, the Coniniission propose? the following reconi- 
niendalio]! and its related parts: 

5.1.0 THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION SHOULD ENDORSE BUT NOT MANDATE THE CONCEPT 
OF FLEXIBLE AND PERSONALIZED EDUCATION AS A SET OF IDEAL 
EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES FOR THE .SCHOOL DISTRICTS.^ WE 
DEFINE THESE CONCEPTS AS INCLUDING AT LEAST THE FOLLOW. 
ING: 

5.1.1 INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS SHOULD EMPHASIZE THE IMPOR. 
TANCE OF THE ENVIRONMENT. 

When changing the teaching process from merely imparting facts to 
facilitating learning, it is essential to encourage curiosity. This is es- 
pecially true if the goal is to promote a citizenry wtli a life-long interest 
in learnings 

With such an intent, it is essential to provide students with learning 
experiences in an environment^ which gives ample opportunity for dis- 
covery and exploration. Emphasizing this approach to learning require? 
scliools well supplied with a wide vai iety of learning materials.^ 

Students should be made aware of local news, customs, practices and 
problems common to their experience to help thein connect instruction 
witli their personal world. The environment beyond the school should 
be used whenever feasihle. 

Building upon this principle, the Commission recommends the 
following: 

5.1.2 FULL USE SHOULD BE MADE OF THE HUMAN AND PHYSICAL RE. 
SOURCES OF THE COMMUNITY WHEN THEY ARE MOST APPROPRh 
ATE TO ACHIEVING LEARNING OUTCOMES. THE USE OF SUCH 
COMMUNITY RESOURCES SHOULD BE AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM OF EACH SCHOOL. 

Utilization of tlie connnunity creates an almost unlimited number of 
possibilities for encouraging discovery and exploration experiences for 
students. This enrichment process is a two way process bringing com- 
munity resources into the school and taking students out into the 
eommunity. 

The personalization of the educational process requires tailoring 
school scheduling practices to the divergent needs of students and to 
the different groups in the community. School scheduling practices 

* Flexible and personalized education is a phrase used by this Commission to facilitate 
communication and in order to avoid the confusion or presuppositions which might 
be attached to such phrases as "continuous progress" or ^'individualized instruction." 

^The word "environment" here is used in the sense 0/ "miiieu" not in its biological 
sense. 

^ Using teacher-made materials would reduce the need to increase greatly the budget 
for the purchase 0/ commercial materials. 
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slionlfl facilitate niul not liainpcr tlic use of connnuiiity resources. If 
some parents desire to ensure tlieir cliilrlron's inaxinuiin opportunity 
for moral and spiritual flcvelopnient in coujunetion witli their religious 
leaders and organizations, tliey slionlfl not ])c liitulered by rigid scliool 
sclieflnlin^i praclices. The use of com in unity resoiu'ees sucli as religions 
groups can heconic a reality only if .scliool?! are willing to be flexilile in 
llicir administrative pvaetices. As districts develop local learning out* 
conios as suggested in tlie Curricnhnn cliaptcr of this report, it becomes 
nil llie more important to nse all available eonmujnity resources as 
wiflely and as cJTcclivcly as possible. 

In addition, ibe personalization of the educational process requires 
tailoring -^to: tlic divergent needs of the different types of eonimunities 
M^liieh cxisrin:tbe Connnonwealtb. As districts develop loeal learning 
outcoines (as^Vsuggested in tlie Cm-riculuni eliapler of this report), it 
beeoines^aJl-'the^'mpro important to use connn unity resources widely and 
cfTcctivclyJ 

5.1.3 INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS SHOULD OFFER A BROAD EXPERI- 
ENTIAL BASE. 

If students are active, tlie passivity syndrome will be overcome. Also, 
stiulcnts need to l^c provided a Avide variety of experiences in order to 
niaxiniize opportunities for their self-development. 

Students sliould be involved in more diverse activities in schools than 
they custonuirily liavc been. Tlie manual arts, fine arts, dance, physical 
exercise, drama and join*nalism arc some experieuces to which all stu- 
<lcnis sboulrl he exposed. Such activities wonld help improve the develop- 
ment of skills in reading and mathematics which often arc taught solely 
by rote or drill nictliods. A diversity of experiences, with emphasis 
on student initiative in. tlieir direction, will greatly facilitate students' 
social, emotional and intellectual development. 

A school program shoidd offer a range of tasks from the very abstract 
to the very concrete in order to increase the likelihood that every stu- 
dent will have at least one significant success experience in school. Noth- 
ing is more critical to per.sonalizing educational programs than helping 
children and young people generate a genuine feeling of accomplish- 
ment. If the sense of personal worth is ever to be taken seriously in 
our schools, every possible clTort must be made to unleash and to 
develop the potential for creativity whicli exists in every individual, 
regardless of his racial or social origin. 

A broad experiential program is important for another reason. Stu- 
dents should be given a considerable degree of choice in selecting their 



' See Supportive Services chapter. 
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studies. Hrlj)iii*i people learn how to make wise choiees or informed 
(Icci*5[ons is one of the most important aspeets of ii jjersonalizcd and 
flrxiblc ednealioniil ])ro«£rani. 

Dnrin'fT j)iil)He hearings lield hy this Coininission, some educators 
who testiric<I ?erionsly (jiK^stionotl the desirability of jrivinj^ a consid- 
erable dei^ree of elioice to sUuIeiits in sclectin*^ tlieir studies. 

This eoiiccrn l)y c(hicaIorj? is iiiiderstaiidahle. But, wliat must be 
avoided at all co*;ls is a patronizing; view ivliich insists on saying always 
"'NVc know 1)0 tier" and produces tlie dchiiiiiauizinfjr eliaraclerislics of 
inslilutions which arc pro-crninently custodial in nalm-e. The emphasis 
must he upon hclpin'i j)eople to cope Ijv tlieinselves. Students must not 
he viewed as heiii*; passivo "consiiiners*^ of education. The primary 
burden of ])ei suasion must rest upon tlio^c who would restrict the free- 
dom of individuals over the direction of llicir lives rather tlian upon 
those asscrlijiti: llic ri;ziu for self-direction. 

If a student uses freedom lo make choices unwisely, lie or slie should 
be jilven the chance to take corrective action. While inconvenience, 
discomfort or loss of progress which results from a poor clioice could 
he a valuable learning experience, educators do need to provide wise 
guidance and real help to young people. The greatest concern of edu- 
cators shouhl he counseling, advising, suggesting or helping students 
in making all kinds of choices.^ 

Another reason for offering a broad experiential program is ^o pro- 
vide for the unique learning styles represented in any group of students. 
The relevance of students' studies will likely be increased by expanding 
the methods of instruction. SjiCcial effort should be made to provide 
both inductive and deductive approaches to learning. 

5-1.4 STUDENTS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED TO LEARN FROM EACH 
OTHER. 

Students need to be in association with each other. Tutorial relation- 
ships should he encouraged. Frequent opportunities should be provided 
for students to work togetlicr on ])rojects of mutual interest. Instruc- 
tional strategics wdiich cause students to be isolated from each other 
for long periods should be avoided. "Education is a profoundly social 
process."^ 

Frequently, students can reach other students with instructional 
strategies which adults might never think of. We need to enlist the 

^The reader is directed lo the Supportive Services cliaptcr of this report wliirli dis- 
cusses the cruciiil role of eouniseliiig. 

"Douglas Heulh, Professor of Psychology, Haver ford College, "in address at Eoiuider's 
Hall, Hersliey, Pennsylvania, November 17, 1972. Entitled "EduL-alional Wonder* 
land: Myth or Reality," this speech is to be printed in llie Summer 1973 issue of the 
Chicago Review. 
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crcalivity and idealism of our young people in improving llic inslruc- 
tional proeess. 

5.1.5 TEACHERS SHOULD ACT AS GUIDES, PARTNERS AND FACILJ. 
TATORS OF THE LEARNING PROCESS RATHER THAN SOLELY AS 
DISPENSERS OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Such a role ehange is imperative if the realization of the Connnis- 
sion's desire to personalize education is to oeeur. Earlier it was stressed 
that students should he active participants in the learning proeess, 
should he able to make significant choices in their studies, and should 
he engaged in instruction which makes discovery and exploration a sig- 
nificant part of the learning experience. 

Teachers must he active as facilitators of learning. They must not 
he remote or aloof; to permit students to wander aimlessly without 
guidance or supervision is the opposite of good teaching. Teachers need 
to heeomc more closely aware of the welfare and needs of ihcir students 
and less preoccupied with dispensing information. Wlicn a Icaclicr is 
available to give personal help to a student, he or she is truly pcr- 
sonabzing the educational process. Supportive help in this fashion can 
transform a detached passive student into a really active learner. The 
establishment of a sense of empathy between tlic teacher and student 
is central to the development of a personalized and (Icxiljlc education 
program. 

Changing the emphasis in teaching from dispensing knowledge to 
facilitating learning increases '"the hunianncss" of tlic system. This bene- 
fit alone merits making the changes. However, tlicre is •another reason 
for shifting the emphasis. The expansion of knowledge is occurring at 
such a rapid rate that the teacher's knowledge can easily I)Ccome out- 
datc(L Tt is impossible to occupy an autlicntic ''know it all" stance. 
The most appropriate model for the teacher in tliis circunistancc is 
not the authority figure Init one who continues to learn in association 
with his or her students. The stress shouhl he on teaching the skills of 
learning. Such an approach to teaching will aid greatly in improving 
coiiiiimnication in the classroom. 

Teachers arc going to have to retrain themselves as they change 
their functions, giving primary emphasis to facilitating learning. They 
should develop skills in diagnostic practices which enable them to 
make appropriate and accurate decisions when prescribing learning 
experiences for chiblrcn and young people.'^ The skill that teachers 
need to perfect is the ability to promote continuous progress in learn- 



Consult die works.of Carl Rogers and Ariliur Combs in die Bibliography. 
^' See ihe Supportive Service and Suiffiiig ehapiers of this repori for discussion of in- 
service education. 
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ing so that serious gaps, deficiencies, intciruplions or obstacles to con- 
tinued success are niiuiniizcd as nnicli as possible. 

The role of the tcaclier as diagnostician is central to the last major 
cliaractcristic of personalized and Hcxil)le educational programs. 

Students sliould be cncoui-aged to view learning as a rontinuous pro- 
cess and not as sonietliing tliat conics in annual graded 180-day segments, 
loosely correlated to each otlicr. 

Establishing individual rates of progress for cacli student should be 
a higli priority in organizing instructional programs. The present typi- 
cal graded approach to instruclion rigidifies tlie curriculum and forces 
students into pigeonholes related primarily lo age rather than the state 
of development of cacli child when instruclion licgins. The graded pro- 
gram, likened to tlie factory with its assembly line, perjietuates a stan- 
dardized group norm approach to instruction whicli is inimical to 
liumanizing tlio learning process. 

In a nongraded approach, the practice of having individual expec- 
tancy levels for students lifts the erusliing ljurden from the "slow 
learners.'' While eoiupetilion is a fact of life in our society, it can have 
negative and unwholesome effects if it pits the least -able in the learn- 
ing process against those most able to learn. Tlic Coimnission believes 
competition should stiniiilale initiative, not destroy it. A carefully 
thought out nongraded system makes academic competition more of a 
contest between equals than is presently the case. Therefore: 

5-1.6 SOME FORM OF NONGR.ADED INSTRUCTION SHOULD BE USED. 

Organizing instruction with some form of nongradedncss shifts the 
basis for offering programs from sj)ending time in class (the Carnegie 
Unit) to acquiring skills and knowledge as outlined in the Ciiiriciilimi 
chapter of this report. In a nongraded program a curriculum is achieve- 
ment (competency) based. What ,a student has learned, rather than 
how long he or slie has been in a classroom, becomes the key questiom 
This situation makes it essential that nongradedncss he a basic compo- 
nent of* any eonipelency-bascd approach to curriculum. 

With this approach to instruction, students are able to progress at 
their o\nii rate of learning. Such a system has the advantage of facili- 
tating a natural transition from one level of study to the next. 

If a student needs a certain skill for fm*ther development in a sub- 
ject, the student should have sufficient time to master that skill Ijefore 
advancing to the next level of study. This is more likely to occur in 
a nongraded approach. This eliminates failures caused primarily by 
prematiu-e advancement to the next level of study. 
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A major advantage of a nongraded approach to instruction is the 
improvement of grouping practices in such programs. Grouping stu- 
dents today in many seliools is more associated witli custodial or socio- 
logical reasons tlwni witli educational reasons. Social stigmas often 
emerge out of an undue empliasis on long-term tracking and grouping 
practices, tlie origin of wliich is tlie impersonal nature of the graded 
system. 

This Commission helieves grouping is inevitahlc and necessary in any 
large educational enterprise. It docs not oppose the concept of group- 
ing, only the way the concept is most often implemented. 

Sophisticated diagnostic techniques should he used in forming 
groups. There should be differentiated teaching in different types of 
groups. The group's reason for being should be correlated solely with 
instructional intent. Thus, groups should be formed for short-term 
specific purposes and should not be permitted to harden into tracks 
or segregated programs of study such as "Commercial" or "College 
Preparatory." Accordingly, the Commission recommends: 

5.2.0 SCHOOL DISTRICTS SHOULD DISCONTINUE THE ROUTINE USE OF 
GROUP I.Q. AND . NATIONALLY STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTING PROGRAMS FOR THE PURPOSE OF PLACING STUDENTS 
IN PARTICULAR INSTRUCTIONAL GROUPS OR CURRICULAR 
TRACKS. INSTEAD, INDIVIDUALIZED DIAGNOSTIC TESTS, SYS. 
TEMATIC TEACHER OBSERVATIONS AND OTHER PROCEDURES 
FOR PLANNING INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS BASED ON INDIVIDUAL 
NEEDS SHOULD BE USED. THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
SHOULD SERVE IN AN ADVOCACY ROLE WHERE SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICTS PERSIST IN USING STANDARDIZED TESTS IMPROPERLY. 

The Commission is not recommending that a child visit a clinical 
psychologist every time a decision is made about his or her program 
of studies. Grouping practices should be personalized, however, using 
instruments created by the district wherever possible. These instru- 
ments should reflect what the district actually intends to stress in its 
instruction. A diagnostic test^^ is a special kind of test different in sub- 
stance and more specialized in intent than the commonly used com- 
mercially prepared national achievements tests or I.Q. tests. 

# # # 

A quality much needed in our schools is more flexible use of our 
professional and supportive staff. A nongraded approach facilitates 



"An example of a diagnoslic lesi is one designed lo learn if u child can distinguish 
belu een long and short vow el sounds, in reading. This kind of test measures just this 
ability. 
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such use as niucli as a graded program lends to l^e inflexible in the use 
of personnel. Therefore: 

5-3.0 EVERY SCHOOL DISTRICT SHOULD DEVELOP MORE FUNCTIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONAL. ADMINISTRATIVE AND STAFFING PATTERNS 
TO FACILITATE THE ACHIEVEMENT OF PRESCRIBED LEARNING 
OUTCOMES AND NONGRADED PROGRAMS.^' 

The use of human and material resourees in a more rational manner 
is neeessary in establishing^ nonj^raded projrraiiis anrl in personalizing!; 
iiistnietion. Coinj)Ulers and leaehinj: maehines can he used, for 
instance, to free teachers from drill work and other tasks for which 
direct contact with a teacher is not necessary. This will enable the 
teacher to do those essential fj:ui<haicc tasks which no uKu^hinc can ever 
accomplish. The use of sj»cciali/.cd resource teachers can assist tlie 
regular teachers in doinfr sopIii5ticatc<l dia*rnostic or remedial work. 
The use of aides and comiininity volunteers i.-^ also facilitated when 
nonjrradinjr is used. 

« # » 

A critical aspect of the use of sonic form of nonjrradcdness is provi- 
sion for flexible entry into and exit from such an educational program. 
It is the view of the Commission that students should be {riven greater 
choice in dcterniininfj; when they attend school. Students should be 
permitted to start earlier and leave earlier than at the present time. 
.\llcrnative schedules for aften{Iance could be provided hy year-round 
attendance for those who desire it. Therefore: 

54.0 SCHOOLS SHOULD BE AVAILABLE AND USED FOR INSTRUCTIONAL 
PURPOSES ON A YEAR-ROUND IJASIS. 

If this is to occur, schools should be air-conditioned,'^ 
The ultimate form of personalized education is one which permits 
students to take their instruction at times and places w^here their needs 
and interests can be served, permitting: them to work or en<:age in 
other "iiiterruplions" of their sludies wilhoul penally. Schools would 
then operate more like libraries than like factories. 

« « « 



"Recommendation 5-5.0 of this cliaiUcr and rei'oniniendatioii H-.3.0 of llie Governanre 
chapter stress the need to recodify the School Code. An important consideration in 
this recodification should be to make tlie certification of tea die rs more flex i hie in 
order to make teacher assignments hased on learner needs. Such a liheralization 
should elnninale the sharp delincaiioii between *S?lemeiiiary" and "sccondar/" 
certification. Tlie possibility of usiiip a sin^ile certificate should he explored. 

"See recommendations 7-14.0 and 7»15.0 of the Manajiemeiit chapter of ihis report. 
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Tljc kinr] of flexible ;md ])cr*onijli/cc] c^Juc^Tiion advocated in tins 
Conlnlis^ioll rcpor! will roquirr a hijrlily dcvcloiJcd use of odiira! ioiial 
lechnolojryj'*' 

The concept of non^radcd inslrudion and the wi<lc variety of specifie 
forms of tins coneept arc illnslralions of how educalioual leelinolo^ry 
in the broader sense has prodnced ways lo inij)rovc cduealion. 

bi nonfiraded programs, there is freqnent use of oleelronlc deviees 
siicli as computers and television. However, lliese devices arc the tools 
tcelniolofiisls use to carry out the pjiin for tbc rcorjianized allocation 
of ihc ]nnum uiu] materia} ve^^ouvcv^ jn iii«(ni< Jioii. The tools arc not 
en<ls in themseives. 

The Coijjjnission believes stron<ily in tlie value and iiiiporlaiicc of 
cdneational teelniolo«iy, hut it is aware that tlicro is a dauj:cr inherent 
in the use of such teclniolo«iy. 

The dilemma is this. W e need a hijrhly developed educational teeh- 
nolojiy to ohtain the kind of flexihlc and personalized e<lncalion herein 
advoeatcd. But teacher? often laek the knowIed<re to use teclinolo;!y 
wisely. When sn(di a lack of knowlcdjrc occurs, teacher? use teehnolofty 
iiieffccti'veiy or they are intimidated by it and avoid nsijig it. They aet 
then as if it <lid not exist. 

The inefTective or inappropriate use of teebnolo<ry ean he very dehu- 
inaiiizinjr. Machines an<l their allied instructional '"softwares'' can treat 
children as mindless lohots. 

The Commission deplores the faddist use of fiadjrcts or instructional 
strategics which regiments children while intending to liberate them. 
But it hopes sueli I)unt:ling will not kill interest ii^ the need to pcrfeet 
eduealional leclniolo|:y and to use it in ways conij)atihlc with die ideals 
of this Commission. 

Our children live in a worhl with sophisticated teelniology idayiiift a 
I)art in every aspect of their lives. Television is jtist one dimension of 
this electronic a«iC in which they live. It is not surprising then that 
they ean sufTer "eultural shock" if forced to attend elasses which do 
not make effective use of any modern media forms. For better or for 
worse, television, film and record plaver are pai*t of their learning 
style before tbey ever ^et to sehool. Edueators forget this at their peril. 



"The Commission wishes to disiinfiuish liciweeii the common ii?e of the word "torh- 
nology,'* as referring almost exrJiisively to marhines, and a broydcr defiijiiion \shirh 
draws ujioii ilie scientific method reference to the allocatimi ai;d arpani/ation 

of human and nonhunian resources. This latter defmilion has been defined hy 
Harvard IVofessor of Economics, John K. Calbraith, in The Neiv imlustrinl State 
Second Edition (Boston, 1971 J, p. 12, us "the systematic application of fcieiilific or 
other organized knowledge to practical tasks.** The failure lo niake this clear dis* 
tinction is a source of confusion in the discussion of efforts to improve education. 
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The (*liallcii*ic facin«r (•(liicalion. thru, is Hic clialleiijzc facing our 
world: wo iini>t ii«ic tccliiiolojiy aiid we must ii}«c it to its fullest to 
broaden our cxj)osiin% lo increase our raiijre of idea?:, to provide us 
with new forms of eoniunniication and new per^poetivcs on the nature 
of cxpcriciiec. \\ c nni.'^t l)c prepared to *?uj)p<)rt examples of tee)uio]o«:y 
in education -like puhlie hroadeastin jr — wliieh show llieniselves capable 
of doinij this. Rut we must uol be scMhice<l into bcliovinjr that the 
uiachinc really is all. As John Kenneth Gal]>raitli cautions about the 
«:rovvlh of tcclniolojj:y in Tlw itiflustrial SutU^: 

Nor is the pood fortune unqiialifierl. The suhordinjilioii of heliof 
to induscriul necessily and rorivenierirc is not in arcordanre with 
the prenlosl vision of nian.^" 

Making It Happen: Some Suggestions 

It is easy to advocate any a^ienda for inij)rovin<r inslriielion, but it is 
another matter to sec inij)roved iiist ruction actually occur in the class- 
rooms across the Comnionwcahb. The ideals of the Connnission will 
remain ji?st that if there is a iieijlccf of inif)lcmenXation strategies. 

it should be stated again that the Connnission is not recommending 
nianflatin<: its v/'r^ioii of flexible and j)crsonali/C(I education. It is the 
position of this Connnission that instructional practices — tlie means usi'd 
lo o]>tain the i^ouh of inj>truct ion — should nev(;r he dictated by the Coni- 
monwealtli. That has not been proposed lierc. The Connnission has 
su«r«rested a set of ideal practices which the State Board of Education 
sliould ern/orsc, just as it has already adopted a set of ideal educational 
^'oals. 

By formally advocatinj; flexible and j)ersoiialized educational pro- 
^[rani.^ as (Jefmed hy this Conmiission, the State Board of Education and 
the Dcpartniciit of Education will he exercisinj:; a form of leadership 
which is desijined to emphasize ami promote the importance of the eon- 
eei)ts without mandating them. Such leadershij) will end the current 
ofticial silence of the Stale Board of Education on matters relatin;^ to 
instruction without usurping local prero«:atives and local initiatives. 

Havinj; llie State Board of Education and Department of Education 
jio on record will help promote the set of ideal practices herein sug- 
jrcsted. But this is not cnouj^h. To take a slant! merely on what it 
believes is rij^lit provides insuflicicnt leveraj^e to tlic State Board of 
Education in effecting change. Addi^^ional initiatives are required if 
anything is lo h;ip])en. 
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Tlie Sliil!^^ Hoard of Education should rccjniie scliool districts to 
at-srs.'? llicir ifislrurtjoiial practices on a rr*rnlnr IkisI^sJ' This is osseii- 
tial if iiistructioiial practices arc to reflect tlic dcdibcrntriicss iiiid ciirc 
railed for by J)cr.<on;dization and flexibility. A ro^Md;jr i>rori\^> rvaliia- 
tioii spoiKsored hy tlic Departiiieiit of Ediicntion as directed I>y tlic State 
Board will have this effect. 

histriictioiial pro«:raiiis in school districts should he coiiiparfMl with 
the ideal practices Mi;r<:este/1 by this Coinmissioii to help Jocal ednealor.-s 
and citizens decide whether their current apj)roaches to instruction are 
eoinpatihlc with the stated local philoso})hy and whether the local 
philosopliy needs reworkiuj: in lifilil of the Coinnionwealtirs position. 

1'bc Coinniission heJicves school districts shou]<l hnve the freedom 
not to adopt the direction advocated in this section. They shonld not. 
liowover, be permitted to «ro for ion*: j)criods of time without careful 
consideration of the methods of instruction used in their schools. 
Ideally, self-inonitorintr shonhl be adecjnate, hut this Conunission be- 
lieves that ren^ular "prod(hn«i" hy the Departinenl of Education is 
neccssa ry. 

Another very real problem which retards improvement of instruc- 
tion is tlic fact tliiit niakin*: eiian<res in instructional practices costs 
money for sueli ihiDtrs as in-service education, new iiuitcrials and eval- 
uation. It is not easy to ask for hijilier taxes to try some new projrram 
whi(di uHiy or may not w^ork. 

Tl»erefore, the Commission advocates that flnancial incentives be 
provide, for school districts s<*ekinfr to improve their instrueliona) 
projrranis.'^ The small noncompetitive jrrants reeouuncudcd in the 
Finance chapter should be made available to school districts to 
cnconra«:e curricubun development and instructional improvement a<> 
livities Hiat are locally desijrned ami oj)erated. Districts should not have 
to move in the same direcUon as suj:j:ested in this report to receive the 
proj)ose(I incentive funds. To try to enforce some uniform pattern of 
instruction in ihe Com nion wealth is und<*sirable and is incom[)atible 
with the idea of flexibility. 

The Commission, in in-Jiinfr an incentive «j;rant projrraiu, seeks to 
instill into the "cbim*!:e process^' ii <:rass roots connnitnient to ehanjrc. 
Educators in each i^chool nuis! develop the feelinj: tliat innovations are 
their own — souietbin'r they wai^t to have succeed and not something' 
souTcouc in llarrisbui tr is tryinj: to force upon tlieni. 



''See rcrommciidutiovi 8-10.0 of ihe Governance chaplcr of ihis renoiL 
"'isee rerommciidatioii ]0-J2.O in the Finance chapter. 
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Changing Laws, Regulations and Guidelines to Promote 
PerscnializcMl and Flexible Educational Programs 

Tlu; Coiniiiissiaii l>('li(;vos5 n four l)^<)(rc^^' is required to iiKilcc 

|>(:rs<)nalizc<l {iiid flexible (MlucMlional ])ro<!;raui8 a rcaliiv. Three of 
llic:5e steps h'Axc alrea<ly hcvn d(^s('ril>e<IJ'* A fourtli j*tc]> is neeilciL 

As staled earlier, llu! stanchird nielhod for ortraiiizin«!; selioo]s has 
hecii llio «rra<le(I ?ystcuu <ri-oui)iiiji eliildrc-n l>y ajic into cleinenlavy 
luu] secomlary schools. This; ^yrileni, wliicli had its ori^iin In the 1840*5, 
lia.s exislcd >o loiiir and is so eiilrenrlicd lliat it i.s considered tlic "nor- 
mal* way lo ojMM'iitc s(;hools. h^or many ycai's this jrraded system has 
hecn jjerecived no I oidy as I he hcsl way. hut I he only way. Gmijie- 
quenlly. die School Code and Slah^ Board Ue^iidalions are framed in 
the helief that the j-riulcd system is superior to other forms. Current 
law? and rc<iulation.!; require tiiose who want lo depart from the tra- 
ditional system to ohlain prior api>roval juslifyinj:' siieh clian«res as 
exp<M*ini(.Mital efforts. Evcrylhinji. from <;orlifyln<^ teachers, a])]n-ovin«i 
eurricnhnn and iiwiinMnj: snhsidy payments, is correlated to the tradi- 
tional »:ra<Icd system. Such a circinnslanee hardly cneourafie^ the opera- 
tion of a personalized and flcxihic e<hieationaI system. I.ojrally ^peakinjr, 
IIS thin«jis now stand, there is a ^rcal amount of inip<:rs()nidity and in flex- 
ihilily hiiilt into tlio School Code and alli<.'d refiiilations. 

Tfioreforr. the Coui mission rocounnends: 

5.r>.0 .'\U. EXISTING SCHOOL COVK PKO VI.SIONS, .STATti! BOARD OF 
EDUCATION REGULATIONS AND DEPARTMENT OV EDUCATION 
GUIDELINES \VHICH MANDATE GHADEONESS OR CUEATE CON- 
STRAIjNTS which may MINDER THE OI^ERATIONS Of FLEXIBLE 

and pek.sonalizei) educational i'rograims should be elim- 
inated. 

This fourth step is a process of ^'cleaninj; house." Laws, regulations 
or guidelines wliieh niainlale j»rade<lness or make flex ihilily dilTieuh 
imist he ch:m«ie<l. The Connuissioii is not rcconimendin<r mandating 
nonji;ra<lcdncss. ll is doin*i ilie o]>i>ositc. It is suggeslin«» that the legal 
j>n>ps sustaininj: i;rade<hicss he rcni<>ve<l so that any district may insti- 
tute whatever degree of gi-a<lctlncss or nongradcdness it wishes. Any 
school district may retain its existing instructional praeli(!es. However, 
the stale wouhl no longer require pre approval to change a graded 
.^triieture as the Code now stipulates. 

The Coumiission docs not want the significance of this reconnneiida- 
tion io he ovcrlooke<! hecausc it docs not impose a new model for 

*"Siep one: Definiii}: ihe oonrepi; step two: Roqiiirhifi; process cvalualions; step 
three: Providing dislricis with incentive grunts. 
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organixing instruction. Many cusloinaiy assumptions are cliallcngcd 
by llic above rexom men d alien. For example, tlic Conunisslon believes 
llnitr 

a. No one model of instriietion or organi/.atlon for iiistruetion is 
appropriate for all students. A variety of approacbes is needed. 

b. Tlie entities called ''the elementary currieuhiin" and "tbe sec- 
ondary cnrricnlum" arc liighly arliitrary and relative divisions of 
tbc seliool's curriculum.-'* 

c. There is no 3ul)slanec to sucb hotly dc!»ated questions as wlietber 
liigb schools should liave 6, 4 or 3-ycar orjianizational patterns, 
or ^vhcther the middle school is inherently superior to the junior 
high schoo]. 

d. While it seems obvioii.s thai a child's early learning experiences 
can alTect his later ctlucatjonal porfoi'niance. it seems of little 
vahu) lo argue tliut the earlier or later years of a stndent's educa- 
tion are more im]}oi*tanl in tbenischcs. 

c. It is (juestionahle to assume that some central state agency is best 
equipped to doternrinc llie validity of methods pf organizin^r for 
instruction in a S]>eci fic school. 

« # if 

Tbe Couunission ha? a number of rcconnnendations to make regard- 
ing current provisions of the Pennsylvania School Code. 

A very controversial question which tbe Connnission deliatcd was 
"What is the best age to re(juii-e children to start school?'* After 
considerable discussion, I lie Connnission cauie to the corichision that 
tbe best approach to this qu(^stion is to reaffirm an existing provision 
of the Code which eiicon rages a flexil)le j)oiicy in ibis arcii. Therefore: 

5.5.1 SCHOOL ATTENDANCE SHOULD BE OPTIONAL FOR ALL CHILORKN 
BETWEEN AGES \ AND 8.^' 

The Connnission docs not favor nuuKhiting tlic school attendance of 
all four or five year old cliihlrcn- Parents should continue to have the 
option of enrolling their cdiildren in scdiool up to age eight. 

* *■ 

A related problem pertaining: to school attendance is the present 
provision in the Code which roriuircs that a child, once intially enrolled 
in school, must remain in school no matter bow premature the decision 
might have been to enroll ibc chibl. Therefore: 

^^See footnote 13 in this clKjpier, 

-^See recoimnendalion B-].V.O in \\m Coverninive ('iraplcr of this report whirh iliw-usses. 
the need for a State Master IMan for Early Childhood Edut-utioru' 
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5-5.2 ANY l\.\UENT WITH PUIOR NOTICK TO THK SCHOOI. AUMINISTKA- 
TION SHOULD BE AliLE TO REMOVE FROM SCHOOL ANY CHILI) 
FROM AGES 4 TO 8. 

If II child wore onrollorl in jroorl faitli l)y lii.- i)arcnl!i and it proved 
lo hn a premature enlry, ilic child could he r(Mllo^•ed hoforc serious 
dninagc to the child's sense of wortli a? a por.son eoulfl occur. It ^iniply 

not possihlc lo make foolj^roof deeipionf on whal is ihc l»e?l a'le lo 
hejtin children in school. The rciinlations sho^ild i\\\o\\ for (Icxihililv 
in thi,s instance. 

It * ^ 

Under cnrronl stule fundin/j: proeediircs, wlicn cii?lriels initiate now 
projiranis. such as kinder<rarten. ihcy nin.st incur I he first year cost 
themselves, M*aitin<!: for payment one year Liter. This delay diseourafrcs 
*'slar(-nps" of new proj,M-anis. 

Also, current stal.e fund in ]>rac(icep tend lo he related only to man- 
dal<«d scrvieeii and proj^ranis. Rcimhursenients should a]ij)ly^ equally 
lor optional projiraius as for mandated ones. Tlu'roforc: 

5-5..'? ALL Ol'TIONAI. PROGKAM.S SHOULD RECEIVE APPHOPtUATE 
STATE PAYMENTS AT THE TIME OF "START-UP" AND i^OT ONE 
YEAR LATER AS CURRENT PROCEDURES PROVIDE. 

Tills ehanfie ^vonlcl remove a major fuiancial hnrdcu now associated 
with starling" new j)rofrranis anil will he complenu:intary lo the view.^ of 
the Couunission c\:])rcssed in the Finance chapter of thi*s report.-- 

». * * 

It is <!oinuion kuowled*:!* thai the traditional liijrh seho{}l dijdoina 
liiis lost whalcv(M- si«:nificance it on(!C ha<l. Since it hiisi as its rcjferencc 
point years of allendauce in s<:hool in a «rraded .system, the diplonui is 
flcficient as a synd)ol of a certain level of cdneatioiuil clevelojniient. It 
is also iuconipalilde with the views on curriculum ami inslruetion in 
this report. The Couunission helieves that the Ix^sl way to correct this 
■silualipii' is to issue slinleuls exit (•erlirK,'ates conne<'le<l lo spe<iiric com- 
jietcneics required for graduation. Therefore: 

. 5-5.4 ONLY ONE EXIT CERTIFICATE FOR STUDENTS FROM SCHOOL 
SHOULD RE PERiMlTTED. THIS SHOULD RE A CERTIFICATE OF 
COMPETENCIES OUTAINEO IN ACCORDANCE WITH RECOMMENHA. 
TIONS OF THE CURRICULUM CHAPTER. NO REFERENCE TO GRADES 
OR YEARS ATTENDED SHOULD RE MADE- ON THIS SINGLK EXIT 
CERTIFICATE. 

This ehan«ie will help shift the puhlie's attention from how long a 
student attended school lo wliat it is tlie slmlenl can do. Tliis will help 
eomhal some of the undcsirahle aspects of ''<;redenlialism'' which dc- 

See rcirommendalioa H)n).() of llie Fii»anr(5 cluiplnr, 
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vclop when diplomas loso. llicir significance. This rcooinnicndalion 
an allcnipi lo assist fnturo employers and otlicr:^ in asssessinti; |ii*:i(luale.'i 
of llic Conimonwealtli^s seliool system. The u^e of lliin ceilifiuatc 
u'oiihl po -mil some sliidonts lo end tlieir hasic education earlier than 
nl present. Therefore, provisions for fiicililalinj; the transition lo the 
world of work or further study, wlinther it is hi the local seliool or 
clsewliere, sliould he inade if Mic system is not lo he ehar<;ed ^nlh 
"dnmpin<j k'uU onto the street." This would destroy the current arhitvary 
defmition of hasic cduculion as a twclvc-year process 

* * * 

Tliere is a serious constraint on o[)erutin<i personahzcd and flexihle 
instructional systems created hy the way the slate snhsidy system fmie- 
lions. The j)re5cnt school suhsidy factors <iivc a weij;htcd factor of 1,36 
to J.O for secondary sludenl.s us eomparcd lo eJcmcnlary students. Tliis 
fijiure of 1.36 is Iiased on past uiJVcrential cost data in edueatin*^ sec- 
ondary students as compared to elcniciitary students.-'^ 

It is inipossihle with this present system to conneet suhsidy j)aynient 
willi tlic aclnal costs of cfhicatinjz; a child regardless of his a}2;e. It is 
conceivahlc to this Commission that many children in what now con- 
stitutes tlie elementary school could hencfit from the opi>()rtunities 
availahle to secondary students and shouhl, therefore, h<^ similarly 
wcijrhtcd in calcnlatin<r ihe formula. The kind of instructional pro- 
jirams children receive, not the jrrade level lliey attend, shoidd he the 
hasis for makinj: suhsidy payments. Therefore: 

55.5 GRADEDNES.S SHOULD NO LONGER m A COMPUTED FACTOR IN 
THE STATE SUBSIDY KORMULA. THE WEIGHTED AVERAGE DAH.Y 
MEMBERSHH* KACTOK SHOULD RELATE TO THE COST 01'^ rROGRAM 
OITERINGS RATHER THAN TO GRAOE LEVELS. PROGRAMS TOR 
CHILDREN SHOULD NOT RE SHARPLY DELINEATED AS KITIIEK 
**ELEiMENTARY" OR ^SECONDARY." DISTRICTS SHOULD NOT RE- 
CEIVE LESS STATE .MONEY UNDER THIS ARRANGEMENT. 

Ulthnalely, the w^oids ''elementary" and "secondary" shouhl ho laid 
to rest us terms appjopriate only to rj«xidly <rraded systems. In the 
future, schools should he much rnore flexihle al)out who teaclies and 
what is tau<ihl to younjitn* and older children. This ^vill itiake it diffi- 
cidt to pijieonhole ehihlren on an age basis. 

« « « 

There is hardly any element of the School Code more inflexihle than 
the compulsory school attendance requirement. The current hiw^ "which 
requires 180 days fixed at a specified nundjcr of hours i)er day has out- 
lived its nsofuhiess. 

~ Sec the Finance chapter for a d(»s(Tii)tion of Itic stal ^ subsidy system. 
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Wliilc llic Coniini$i;ion believes it is ilesirablo to continue lo require 
cliiklreii to attend sehool, it is not iieeessary lo adlicre lo the eurrent 
slaiulardizecl school year. The law which presently permits exceptions 
to ihc 180 day re<jiiirenienl only willi ])rior approval restricts innova- 
tions in sehc(hiling tlic attendance of eliildrcn al school. 

To encourage flexiljilily, the stale sliould require a niiiiinnun sdiool 
year in terms of hours nol days, Tliis woiihl permit districts to experi- 
ment with a variety of scliool at.lendance arran«^cnicnls suited to local 
coninumity needs. Therefore: 

5.5.6 STATE REQUIREMENTS REGARDING THE LENGTH OF THE SCHOOL 
YEAR FOR STUDENTS SHOULD RANGE FROM 900 HOURS MINIMUM 
TO 1200 HOURS MAXIMUM FOR STUDENTS 8 YEARS OR OLDER. 
THE STATE SHOULD NOT PRESCRIBE THE LENGTH OF THE SCHOOL 
DAY FOR STUDENTS IN TERMS OF HOURS OR THE SCHOOL YEAR 
FOR STUDENTS IN TERMS OF DAYS. THESE MATTERS SHOULD BE 
LEFT TO THE DISCRETION OF EACH DISTRICT, PROVIDED STU- 
DENTS MEET ANNUAL MINIMUM HOURLY REQUIREMEiNTS. 

The Connuission hopes some imaginative models of arrnnging tlic 
school year will enierjj;c with llic liberalization. In some eonnmnulies 
in other slates, expcjinienls are I)eing Juade witli tlic four day week. 
Tliere are an infinite number of possible arj-an«j:cnients. Hopefully, it 
will be sooner rather than later lluU sucli ti-ial projrrnnis arc lainiched 
in Pennsylvania. 

# a- * 

Anotlier element of the inflexibility of sehool allendanec regulations 
is tlni very limited provision for excused absence from school. In prae- 
lice, sickness is the only basis foj- l)ein<j; legally absent from schooL 

If a family is to take a trip to Europe for two weeks, for example, 
their cliildren uni.st be given an ''uncxcused" ahscnec dcsi)ilc the obvi- 
ous edueational ])enefits of such a lj*i[>. 

I'lie present laws may encourage inisrcpresenlation or careless admin- 
istration Ijeeause of their rigidity in mailers of school attendance. 

The Commission believes studenls j=houhl he excused from attending 
s(diool for "just cause." This exeusal should be permitted for as long 
as an entire s^cliool year if deemed justifiable as a result of a joint 
agreement beiwccn district officials and jKU'cnts* 

For example, a school pupil may be considering quitting school be- 
cause he is alienated toward sehool at the moment. lie could be given 
a tenuis absence lo lliink it over and perlia]>s start working. He would 
be on leave and nol considered a dropout. At the end of the term, he 
could be reinstated easily and simply as one returning from leave, 
thereby avoiding the signia of dropout. Tliercfore: 
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5-3.7 ■ SI lORTTEKM AND LOMC-TEHM (UP TO A YKAR'S DURATION) 
LEAVE (PROGRAMS FOR STUDENTS SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED, 
GIVING STUDENTS EXEMPTIONS FROM COMPU[,SORY SCHOOL AT- 
TENDANCE FOR "JUST CAUSE'^ AND WITH PROPER GUfi>ELlNES 
TO PREVENT ABUSE. 

TTie purposo of Iil)eralizin<i llii.s provision of the S(ihool Code i^ lo 
(leiil wilii "iiaiMlsJiip" cases wiiicli require individual trealmcnl not now 
peniiilled. Such a pi'o«z;raiii needs safcjiuards lo preveiU exeesscs. Long- 
term leaves siiould rocjiiire the aelion of seliool i)oards. ShorMerni 
leave.-i -should he aulliorized u'iliionl liie need to iiave sehool hoard 
approval. 

Tlir one remain in jj: lopie h) wliieli lliis Con nn lesion addresses itself 
ill tliis cliapler of tlie rcpoi-l is llie conli-ovcrsial question of >c]iool size. 

^riiis Coniniission is faced with llie opposite sitnation wliich faced 
the La\vj*enee connnission.-' In llie ]960"s, many scliools, especially 
secondary selioois, were so small as to he iinaldc lo ofl'er an adequate 
ednealional prOJ^ranl. I'hc General Assembly responded to this con- 
ecrn, and school dislriets wore rcorjranized as a resnll of Aets 299 and 

:f5o. I ^ 

'Die Comnionwealtlv ho>v faee.s tlic pvoi)leni of selioois becoming too 
large. This Cojintiission Ijelieves tliat licyond a certain point, the hu-ger 
liic ednealional unit the more delelerions the effects on the psychologi- 
cal, social and a(*adeniie well-heing of tlie studcjil tend to he, especially 
for elementary children. Nmncj'ons educational critics"'' have noted the 
jni])ersonality and factory-like quality of hig schools. Students, teachers, 
employes, even administrative slaff, tend lo sliow llule identification 
with or loyalty to })ig schools. The i)nrcaucraLic atmosphere which per- 
vades many large schools is not a healthy learning environment. An- 
other oiiaraetcristie of lar<re schools (and school distriet.s) is that they 
resist change. Professor James G. Anderson of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity argues that, "As size increases, so docs the impersonal treatment 
of students and, in general, the resistance to innovation.*'^® 

Personalized instruction is a subtle process. If the proper environ- 
ment is to Ijc eneon raged, it is necessary to organize schools with this 
fact in jnind. Therefore: 

5-6.0 THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD ADOPT THE FOLLOW- 
ING FIGURES AS GUIDES FOR SCHOOL SIZE FOR DISTRICTS: ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS SHOULD HAVE NO MORE THAN 5(10 PUl'ILS. 

^^The Comniinee on Education, appoiiiied by David L. Lawrence, Govenipr, Coin- 

nionwisalth of Pennsylvania (1960-1961). 
'^'See works of Douglas Heath and Jolin Holi in the Bibliography. 

James G. Anderson, Bureditcnicy in EduaUion (Baltimore, 1968), p. 146. 
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MIDDLE SCHOOLS SHOULD HAVE NO MORE THAN LOOO PUPH^S. 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS SHOULD HAVE NO MORE THAN ].5(ia 
PUPILS. 

The Coiiiinis>ioii rccojjnizo:? \ha\ there i« little rrsoareh cvidenee for 
fixing such specific niiniJ>er5 lor I lie upper si'ac limit* for school?. Tlicre- 
fore, it >hoiil(l he dear to all that the Commission is talkinj: alioiit 
guides, not regulations. 

# « « 

Furllierniore, the Connnission wants to insist on the distinetion 
helAveen the word "sehooV as a series of hnnuui relationships anil the 
word "school'' meaning a hnihhn<z. This is an important distinction 
and to make this point emphatic, the Commission recommends: 

5-7.0 THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD ENDORSE THE 
SCHOOLS.WITHIN-SCHOOLS CONCEPT, IN WHICH LARGE STUDENT 
POPULATIONS WITHIN A SINGLE BUILDING ARE DIVIDED INTO 
SEVERAL SMALLER UNITS fSCHOOLS) AS A MEANS OF OVERCOM- 
ING THE POOR LEARNING ATMOSPHERES CHARACTERISTIC OF 
MANY BIG SCHOOLS. 

In a schoohwithin-a-school concept, each unit can maintain its own 
identity hy offcviny: di/Terent eurricnlar projiranis, instructional nietliods 
and policies. Students assigned to a particular hnilding could even 
choose which unit lliey wish to attend on tlie basis of personal interests 
and/or vocational plans. 

Beyond possihU correcting; some of the previously-noted shortcom- 
ings characteristic of large institutions, the schools-wilhin-schools 
strategy does not require the ahandomnent of the many recently con- 
structed large buildings. 

Although the Commission sees value in the sehools-within-scliools 
approach, this concept is oilered essentially as a remedy. The Com- 
mission believes that the intention of school district reorganization was 
to get larger, more manageable districts, not necessarily to get larger 
buildings. Thus, the Connnission encourages districts to think twice 
before undertaking tlie construction of huge physical plants. 

Conclusion 

It is appropriate that the question of school size be the last specific 
concern discussed in this section of the chapter. 

The Commission is reconmiending personalized and flexible learning 
programs for students. What it means to be a person in the educational 
process Iras been a prime Concern throughout this chapter of the report. 

A concern for the person — well-being in the total sense — is a matter 
which cannot be expressed in short-term reform efforts. Deciding what 
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is ihc j>ropcr si'zc of a scliool is not a siuiplc mallcj-, nor arc <\uy of llic 
otlicr crucial nspccl.s of efforts lo pcrsonali/c odocational proirrnnis nny 
easier to resolve. The "softness'' of Llic issues involved liorc requinib ii 
(liiTcrenL mode of address tlian matters relalin<r to cnsnriu^ the physical 
safety of eln'ldren or improving pcliool aecountinji' procedures. 

At its essence, personalizing instruction and making it more flexible 

a paopUi concern move llian a program concern, Tlie natural response 
to the criticisms of llie students stated earlier in lhi> chapter is to rush 
off and design a lot of elahorate instructional programs to replace the 
existing ones. Bnl this is not the first priority. 

What is )nosl needed, as tlie foundation lo bnild upon, is a sense of 
connnilment to the welfare of children and young people translated 
into a concern and caring, \vhich in turn, eonnnunieates a sense of 
worth lo each student. 

It is true that we need lo engineer new approaclics lo instruction and 
curriculum. Educational lcclu)ieians luivc a major contrihution to make 
in improving instruction. But the spirit iji which technique is carried 
out in the long run is prol)al)ly more important than the tccliniqnc 
itself. 

Reforms of tlie spirit do not come easily. But such is an absoUile 
jmperalivc lo personalizing the educational process. This Connnission 
docs not want to leave a contrary impression. 

Tlie cfToi'ts needed to make our instructional programs truly per- 
sonalized and flexililc are not narrowly edueationai issues. At heart, 
the Conunission is addressing itself to the quality of life ?n this society. 
There is no dilTcrcncc between the kind of valuing of the worth of 
Innnan beings required to begin the renewal the educational sys- 
tem and thut needed lo rencw^ the practice of nicdieine, the law or 
any other human service. 

In eaeli of these complex sets of human services, specific refer jus are 
needed. The Conunission has tried to doeunienl those needed in the 
school? of this Conunonwcalth. But the Conunission believes that mdess 
we understand this basic requirement to value the worth of people, all 
else will fail. 

The Commission looks toward the lime when the typical student mil 
rcs])ond lo the question: "How do yon like school?"' with the answer: 
"It's great. They seem to qare about me as a person." 
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Chapter VI 

Staffing 



Iiilroduction 

The rocomnicinlalions of llic Commission will require the support of 
all parts of tlic Commonwealth for their sucerssful implementation. 
However, there is an espeeially important role for the edueaiors who 
staff our schools, since their daily behavior delerniines llie degree to 
which j)olicy is translated into substantive change. To a very great 
extent, these people must be directly resj)onsihle for the creation and 
maintenance of open, personalized antl llexihle learning environments. 
Samuel B. Gould emphasized this point in Explorations in Non* 
Trnditionul Study. Speaking of what has been learned from innovation 
on the elementary and secondary levels, he noted that the problems 
involve: 

. . . above all, tbe development of student and teacher attitudes 
receptive to the unorthodox approaches encompassed in the non* 
traditional concept and the development of student and teacher 
abilities to cope with such approaches.^ 

It is critical, then, that any report directed to the hroad question of 
improving schools sliould also direct its attention to the needs and 
problems of the teachers, administrators, professional support staff and 
paraprofessionals within those schools. 

Staffing deals in large part with the formal (preservice) preparation 
and continuing (in-service) education of these groups. There are difli- 
cult questions to be posed not only about the amount but also about 
the kind of training to be required, and about when and where it should 
occur. Tliere arc questions of making the profession more selective. 
Impinging directly on these matters are the terms under which edu- 
cators arc selected and serve, primarily, certification, evaluation and 
tenure. 

Don Davies, former Associate Commissioner of the TJ. S. Office of 
Education, has argued that . . in tlie training and certification of 
educational personnel, we now have an opportimity for a major break- 
through."- If it is generally accepted tliat the preparation of educators 

'Samuel B. Gould, "Prologue: Prospects for Non-Traditional Study** in Explorations 

in Nott'Traditional Study (San Franciseo, 1972) , p. 3. 
* Report on Performance Based Certification of School Personnel, Florida Depart* 

ment of Education, Tallahassee^ Florida^ 1971. 
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needs to be improved greatly, and better support systems developed for 
persons already certified, the Commission believes its task to be tlie 
layin*; of the groundwork for change in Pemi?yhania. 

The recommendations whieh follow are not designed as an instant 
panacea, but as a means to the development of a more flexible, respon- 
sive cdiieatioiial r-ystem. This should not be construed as a desire nicrely 
for efficiency- to train teachers who can help students assimilate more, 
faster, and with umrc lucrative ends. While these goals may he worthy, 
ihc Connnission's concerns are larger, and can he stated as follows: 
that the selection and ethication of educators, the certification of their 
abilities to fulfill a given role, and the other terms of employment should 
be designed to complenicut and support tlie concepts of flexible and 
personalized education. Throughout this chapter, the tone is one of 
desire for openness in education, flexibility of instruction, and increased 
options for students. 

The direct ramifications of such a system for the behavior of edu- 
cators is profotmd. We nuist remeniher that between the ages of five 
and seventeen, children spend more of their time with the faculties and 
staffs of schools than with any other set of achilts. What they learn, 
not only formally, but informally through the "hidden curriculum"^ 
of tlic school, is learned largely in rcisponsc to the influence of these 
a(hilts. If schools are to be open, flexible and personalized, there is a 
great need for teachers and administrators who can facilitate sueli a sys- 
tem and grow with it themselves. 

Definitions of School Employes 

The growtli over the last century of services; jirovided ))y schools has 
resulted in the addition of a number of ])ositions to the ranks of school 
employes. Section JlOl^ of tlie School Code of Pennsylvania, entitled 
"Professional Employees," presently defines j»rofessional school em- 
fdoycs as: 

. . . those who arc rcrtified as teachers, supervisors, supervising 
prinripidii/' prinripals, assistant principals, vice-principals, diree* 
tors of vocalional education, dental hypienists, visiting teachers, 
home and school counselors, childMnitritiD>n program specialists, 
school secretaries, the selection of wlioni is on the basis of merit 
as deterrnin«?(i hy oligihilily lists and school nurses. 

Not all of these posrdons arc primarily educational in nature. Dental 
hygieuisls and school nurses, like child nutrition program specialists, 

^ See Glossary. 

* Section J J 01. Public School Code oj 1949, as amended, 

^ The position of supervisiuf: principal was eliminated in 1971 as part of ihe re* 
organisation of school dibtncts. 
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perform diilies more ijiiiiic<]ialcly directed at the child's overall licaltli 
and welfare llian at ibe leariiin*j proeess per se. Similarly, home and 
.«eliool viiiiior?; funetion as .social workers for the school. 

All of these services should he available to children. It may be, 
however, that, in assuming; them to l)e a responsibility of the school, 
we are askinjr the seliool to disj)crsc its efforts far beyond its realm of 
exjjertisc." A coneern for the *'whole ehild'' (a term which has become 
popular to describe the intcrrelalcdnes.« of social, pliy.«ical, cjnotional 
and educational factors) does not niean that all child specialists must 
he oducational employes. The Connnission conchidos that only those 
people whose duties arc immediately educational in nature should be 
considered professional school employes. Consequently, the Commis- 
sion recommends that: 

(i-l.O THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD AMEND SECTION 1101 OF THE 
SCHOOL CODE TO KEAJ): 

THE TERM EDUCATIONAL EMPLOYE SHALL INCLUDE THOSE 
WHO ARE CERTIFIED AS TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, PRINCIPALS, 
ASSLSTANT PRINCIPALS, VICEPRINCIPALS, DIRECTORS OF VO- 
CATION^L EDUCATION, VISITING TEACHERS AND SCHOOL 
COUNSELORS. 

To clarify the meaninjr of this chanf^c; 

6.1.1 THE GENERAL ASSEMHLY SHOULD CHANGE THE TITLE OF SEC 
TION lini OF THE SCHOOL CODE FROM "PROFESSIONAL EM- 
PLOYEES'^ TO "EDUCATIONAL EMPLOYEES/' 

It is important to omj)]iasize here that the deletion of a position from 
the list of i)rofessionaI school employes in no way afTccts the .status of 
that profession qua profession. Thus: 

6-1.2 THOSE EXCLUDED FROM THIS DEFINITION SHOULD BE TREATED 
AS PROFESmONALS in an AREA OTHER THAN EDUCATION, OR 
PARAPROFLSSIONF.LS UNDER THE DEFINITION OF PARAPROFES- 
SIGNALS GIVEN IN THIS CHAPTER.' 

Equal Opiiorliinily Employment 

Charlotte Epstein, Assoeiate Professor of Education at Temple Uni- 
versity, has observed that, '^Therc is no optimum ediieation without 
inte'iratcd educaiion/"^ Tliis pertains not only to the student body of 
a school district, but deals as well with the hiring and promotion of 
minority jrroup niemi)ers and women at all levels of the system. While 
the school cannot solve all of the inequities of the world at lar<;e, it 
can present to students an cxani])lc of a multi-racial and nnilti-cthnic 

For additional discussion of this position, see »hc chapier on Supportive Services. 
^See recommendaiions 6-L').0, 6.17.0 and accompanying discussion in ihis chapter. 
"CharJoite Epsiein^ Intergroiip Relations for the Chssroom Teacher (Boston, 1968), 

p. 23. 
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society, and one in which members of both sexes play signifieant 
leadership roles. Anything less is unrealistic and deprives children of 
an important learning experience. Therefore: 

6-2.0 SCHOOL BOARD.S SHOULD COMMIT THEMSELVES TO FAIR EM- 
PLOYMENT PROGPAMS WRITTEN TO MEET PARTICULAR NEEDS 
OF INDIVIDUAL PROGRAM.S. SCHOOL DISTRICTS SHOULD ESTAB- 
LISH GOALS FOR THE HIRING, TRAINING AND PROMOTION OF 
MINORITY AND ETHNIC GROUP MEMBERS AND WOMEN AT ALL 
LEVELS OF EMPLOYMENT. THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
SHOULD REQUIRE THAT THESE PROGRAMS BE A PART OF EACH 
DISTRICTS LONG RANGE PLAN, THUS MAKING DISTRICTS RE- 
SPONSIBLE TO THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION FOR ATTAIN- 
MENT OF EMPLOY'MENT GOALS. 

The Commission is aware of the problems whieh may be encountered 
m impIciMciitiiij: this rccoiiiiiicndation. Rccriiitinj: racial minorities for 
employment in noniirban districts is frequently diflicult since it may 
entail almost virtual cuhural isolation for the minority group member. 
In addition, salaries in riiral areas are not always competitive with those 
offered by city school districts. Compounding all of tliis is the fact 
that recruiters may know Httle or nothing about how or where to focus 
their recruitment efforts. 

Tlie difficulties involved in recruiting and promoting women are 
somewhat different, but nonetheless real. As of May 1971, the citizens 
of Pennsyb'ania adopted a state equal rights amendment. Despite this 
commitment to equal employment rights irrespective of sex, and al- 
though ahuost 60 per cent of all those involved in education in Penn- 
sylvania arc women, administration and supervision of basic educational 
programs are largely male-dominated. As of September, 1973, not one 
of the 505 school districts had a female superintendent. Even at the 
pos:^tion of elementary principal (often thought of as a woman's posi- 
tion), men outnumber women four to one. 

Nevertheless, a major contributing factor to lack of progress in the 
area of e(Uial opportunity recruitment and promotion is often simp'iy 
a lack of understanding thdi a proI)lem exists. It is to this issue that 
the Commission addresses itself. If students arc to understand that 
equal opportunity can be a reality, thiei commitment nuist be reflected 
in the employment practices of the Pennsylvania public school system. 

Teachers 

In The Genius of American Education^ educational historian Lawrence 
Cremin maintains that, "Education is too significant and dynamic an 
enterprise to be left to mere technicians."® He insists that we must: 



^Lawrence A. Cremin, The Genius of American Education (Pittsburgh, 1965), p. 59. 
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hc'giii now the prodi^ioi];^ task of prepuring men and vonien who 
iinderstund not only the ^uh.^tunce of what they are teaching, but 
also the theorit*;* hehi/id the part] ruhir strmvi^iaa they employ to 
convey thnt siihsljince. A >ociely coiiiniittcd to the continuing in^ 
lellectuuU aesthetic and moral groNvth of all its members can ill 
«fford less on tlie pari of ihose who undertuke to teach/" 

Hccctil (lcvcloj)iiients in Icacltcr edttcalioii tii Pennsylvania liavc given 
the Coiiiinomvcaltfi u sound t^tart in tliis direction. 

l{n(juironients for cortifieation (llie professional lieenstire of an edu- 
cator) are no lonjjer set rijridly at llic ?tate level. Instead, under the 
system known as ^'projrraui apiiroval"'' tlic Department of Edueation 
(in accordance witli Slate Board of Edtication standards) sets jxeneral 
^inidelincs to he nu^t by the eurrieula of the t(\ic]icr train injj institu- 
tions. Within those l)roa(I limitations. pro«:ranis may vary from college 
to college and from candidate to eaiididate witliin a school, peruiitting 
considcrahle fl()xil)ility in the desijrn of an individual student's course 
of study. Coni})lclion of requirements in a state-approved program 
results in initial certification. 

Most ediieator training institutions have adopted or arc moving toward 
the adoption of pcrforuuuico-hased coitrses of stttdy for prospective 
teachers. That is, a candidate is eousiflered to havt* completed the 
re((tiired program only after (hsplayiiig knowledge and connnand of 
spcciHed skills. 1'he actual demonstration of skills aecjuired is the key 
to this type of ])rogram. 

The certification which a teacher earn? upon completion of an ap- 
proved e(hieationai program is only temporary. Periiiaucnt certifica- 
tion comes after the successful completion of two years of (employment 
and 24 hours of additional credits,^- 

Sonic education critics are extremely ue<rative aljout the whole subject 
of certification. They agree with Ivan lUicli^'^ tliat tlie very assumption 
that a person's ability can he certified is contrary to the idea and 
highest goals of education. 

The Commission acknowledges these reservations and recognizes that 
certification has not always ensured eonipcteiiee. Nevertheless, a systeni 
charged with the constitutional duty of cdncatiiij!: all of the children 
nccessi^ iiy must liave antliorily over the people to whom it delegates 
its function, as well as authority to control the process hy which those 
designated individuals are selected to exercise tliat function. Further, 

^ ' !hi<l 

" For additional discussion of ihis concept, see the Governance chapter* 

'"For additioiiiil discujisi(»n of this procedure, and for reconiniendntions jjertinent lo 

it, jjoe pp. 63-6 1, 7 t-Tf) of this chapter. 
^' Ivan Illich, De.schooliug Society (New York, 1971 ) , passim. 
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the Coiiiviiission believes that llic eriix of the iiiaHcr is not the aet of 
eerlification itself, hut the nature of the trainiii*]; upon wliieh certification 
depends. 

The Commission hclicves that the developments of teaelier prep- 
aration in Pennsylvania toward projirani approval, perfornianee-hasc<l 
.study, and eontinnin^^ in-serviee education are sound steps toward 
strcngtlieninjr ihc certification process hy improvin<£ teacher education. 
Nevertheless, problems remain. 

« 4t 4t 

Altlioiiyli there was a time earlier in this eenlury when teachers were 
in short supply, by the mid-sixties, Pennsylvania experienoed a teacher 
surplus. As a result of a failure to plan or assess needs in te»*iri3 of huriiian 
resources, there is now a supply of people \vith teaching certificates which 
exceeds the demand in most areas of basic e<liiealion. In the 1971-72 
school year, 19.172 eolleji(^ students jiraduatcd from Pennsylvania col- 
lejres and imiversitics prepared to teach. Of this number, only abciut 
onc-lialf found positions. 

Unfortunately, over-supply does not assure quality. The problem is 
not simply one of numbers, but of selectivity: wc nujst assure a con- 
tiniiinti flow of trained, eoinpetent people to those areas where tliey are 
needed, and maintain a balance in other areas at the same time. To 
meet this need, the Commission reeommends that: 

63.0 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES SHOULD NOT ONLY IMPROVE THE 
PRACTICAL TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE OFFERED TO PROSPEO 
TIVE TEACHERS, HUT SHOULD ALSO EXERCISE EVEN GREATER 
SELECTIVITY IN ACCEPTING EDUCATION STUDENTS AND IN AP- 
PROVING THEIR PROGRAMS. SUCH HIGHER EDUCATIONAL IN- 
STITUTIONS SHOULD ALSO ADVISE PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 
ACCURATELY AHOUT THE PROSPECTIVE JOB MARKET IN TEACH- 
ING AS COMPARED TO OTHER AREAS. 

* « « 

Greater eare needs to be {riven, not only to the selection of prospective 
teachers, but also to the kinds of experience which make up their 
courses of study. The Connn'ssion heard repeatedly at mcctin<is and in 
testimony at public hearings that most prospective teachers do not 
receive sufficient experience in the classrooms prior to accepting a 
full-time teaching position. For many teachers, preprofessional experi- 
ence is limited to a relatively brief practicuni in the senior year of 
college. 

Allowing: people to teach who have had minimal exposure to actual 
classroom situations — preferably •^ood ones — is unfair both to the stu- 
dents and to the teacher. Potential teachers arc usually deeply com- 
mitted to a career choice of teaching before actually learning what 
teaching is all about. Schools have little choice when hiring new 
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faculty other than to accept relutively incxi)criciicc<l people and let 
them learn on the jol). Tlie chihhoii who are taii<<:ht by the teachers 
may hecoiiio victim? of ilje "hiek of the draw/' 

"^I'lie Coniiiii?'.'«iofj believe.*^ (ha* this situation can he luindled in a 
positive manner to the l^enefit of ehiUlvcn, schools and pro?peclive 
Iracliers. 

6-4.0 IN ITS .STA^M)ARI).S FOR CERTIFICATION OF PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL PERSONNEL, THE DKPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD 
UEQIIIKE THAT PROSPECTIVE TEACHER?^ LINDKRGO A SYSTEM 
OF RIGOROUS CLINICAL EXPERIENCE WHICH WOULD TAKE ONE 
OF TWO FORMS. 

MA THERE SHOULD BE COLLEGE OR UNI VERSITY-SI'ONSORED INTERN- 
SHIPS FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS WHO ARE PURSUING AN 
APPROVED EDUCATION PROGRAM THROUGHOUT THEIR UNDER- 
GRADUATE CAREERS. THESE INTERNSHIPS WOULD TAKE PLACE 
IN SELECTED SCHOOL DISTRICTS OR TEACHER CENTERS AND 
WOULD RE FOR ONE SCHOOL YEAR. 

64.2 SELECTED SCHOOL DLSTRICTS, INTERMEDIATE UNITS OR TEACHER 
CENTERS THAT DEVELOP APPROVED PROGRAMS SHOULD SPON- 
SOR AN ALTERNATIVE TYPE OF INTERNSHIP. THIS WOULD BE 
FOR PEOPLE WHO WISH TO ENTER TEACHING AND POSSESS A 
DEGREE OTHER THAN FROM AN APPROVED PROGRAM AND WHO 
HAX'E HAD NO PREVIOUS TRAINING. THIS INTERNSHIP WOULD 
BE FOR A MINIMUM OF TWO YEARS. FOR APPROVAL SUCH A 
PROGRAM SHOULD, IN THE DETERMINATION OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF ei)uc:ation, equal or exceed in quality already 

EXISTING PROGRAMS OF TEACHER EDUCATION. 

(>-U BOTH INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS WOULD BE RASED ON A SYSTEM 
OF GRADUATED RESPONSIBILITY FOR TEACHING DUTIES, AND 
UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF CERTIFIED EDUCATORS WHO HAVE 
HAD SPECIALIZED TRAINING IN WORKING WITH INTERNS. 

6-4.1 PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS ENROLLED IN AN APPROVED PROGRAM 
OF PREPARATION SHOULD HEGIN ACTUAL CLASSROOM EXPERI- 
ENCE (NOT CONFINED TO OBSERVATION) IN THE FIRST TWO 
YEARS OF UNDERGRADUATE .SCHOOL, WITH INVOLVEMENT IN 
ACTUAL CLASSROOM KESPONSHULITIES INCREASING THROUGH- 
OUT, 

To tliis end, teacher training institutions slionhl ini])leinent Standard 
12 of llic Policiesy Procedures and Standards of ProfossionaJ School 
Personnel, whicli reads in part: 

The instiimion ahull i>resrnl ovidenre of a coiiipreliensive 
\>laniu'<I seq««m'e of professional Inboralory cxi>erieiire willi pupils 
of ihe uppropriiile a{ie groups of children when applicable lo 
riilmiiiale in a fuil-iime siudeiii toai-hiii}! or intern assijtnmenl.^* 
* * * 



"Standard 12, Policiea. ProcedurcH SuituUirih for Certification of Pro/cssionn/ 
School Personnel. Pennsylvania Department of Education, Harrisburg, PennsyL 
vuniu, 1972. 

NOTE: The lunpuape of this .standard should he revised lo be rompatible with 
Coniniisston reconiniendations on nonjiradedness. 
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Tn adflition to llic skills to l)c ;raiiic<l llirough curly iiilcrn experiences, 
llie Conimissioii lias idenlificd cerlaiii spccifie aiens in which leaeliers 
need stronger ])ro.s(?rviee Iraininjz. 

Today, school oliildrcn are faeed with a ran<:e of problems that ihey 
will he expected lo holj) solve when ihey reach adiillliood: prohlenis 
of consiinicrisni, the cnvironnicnl. sex educiUion and di-ugs. To vavyinji" 
degrees, ihese lo])ies are now hcing included in scliool curricula. Little 
is hcing' flonc, however, to prcjiarc teachers — pn^scnl or prospective — 
lo manage siicli siil)je('ts in the classrooms, either as a special or a 
general skill. To an even lesser degree arc teaclicrs educated to deal 
with the conflicts of moral value presented hy these and other such 
controversial issues. It is of paramount importance llial teachers under- 
stand and he sensitive to the wide range of religious beliefs held hy 
students and their j)arcnts, and thai they be led by a strong sense of 
professional aiid el Ideal responsibility lo provide a caring, nurturing 
atniosplierc for those beliefs. Therefore, liic Couimission recommends 
tiiat: 

6-5.0 THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD REQUIRE MATERIAL 
DEALING WITH CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS TO BE IN- 
TEGRATED INTO EXISTING COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY COURSES 
SO THAT PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS ARE l^REPARED TO DEAL WITH 
SUCH SUBJECTS IN ORDER TO MEET PROGRAM APPROVAL. IN 

ADD^no^. in^service programs should be developed to 

PROMOTE the development OF THIS ABILITY AMONG TEACHERS 
CURRENTLY CERTIFIED. 

Education in the a re us of interpersonal relations and intergroiip 
relations is one of the school's most important tasks. As teachers play 
the major roles in facilitating this type of learning, it is essential that 
they receive training lo develop skilU in these areas. This is especially 
so, since the opportunity lo help in such things as altitude development, 
building healthy self-concepts and appreciating difTcrcnecs can only, in 
many si i nations, l)c taken advantage of through the teacher's skill and 
ability, regardless of ihc siilijcct ni alter at hand- 

6-5.1 EACH TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTION SHOULD FULLY IMPLE- 
MENT STANDARD 14 OF THE POLICIES, PROCEDURES AND 
STANDARDS FOR CERTIFICATION OF PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL PER- 
SONNEL, m ACCORDANCE WITH THE PROGRAM APPROVAL GUIDE- 
LINES DEVELOPED FOR THAT STANDARD AND APPROVED BY THE 
SECRETARY OF EDUCATION. 

Standard 14 reads: "The program shall include intergroup content and 
experiences which encourage intellectual awareness of and emotional 
sensitivity lo the cultural pluralism of our schools and soeiety.""-^^' 

^''Standard 14, Policies. Procedures and Standards of Certification of Professional 
School Personnel, PennsyK'iinia Deparimeni of Education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
1972. 
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6-5.2 EACH TEACin^H TRAINING INSTITUTION SHOULD PROVIDE IN- 
SERVICE THAJNINO VOW ITS KACUI/PV IN THE AHEAS 01- INTER- 
PERSONAL AND INTERGROUI> RELATIONS, 

Finally, the Coniiiiis.sion nico^nizcs llial Iciiclicrs ?orve iiol jiisl the . 
.school, Iml the coiiiniiinity in general, and i^liould not see llicuis^clves 
an<i the ^oliool as isolated from llic cotiinnini ty. 

6-S,3 TEACHER TRAINING ruOGRAMS SHOULD INCLUDE THE OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR I»H0SPECT1\'E TF:ACHERS TO ACQUIRE THE SKILL 
AND KNOWLEDGK NECESSARY TO WORK IN A COMMUNITY AS 
WELL AS IN A SCHOOL 



Quality iusli'uclion in schools depends, however, on more than the 
nature of teacher preparation pro<^^ranK«. Equally important are the eon- 
(niion.v under wliicJi prospective teachers enter llic field and the terms 
under which tliey f unction as professional employes, Tlie eenlral issues 
here arc certification, in-service education, Icrune and evahialion.'^ 

Il has heen pointed out earlier in this chapter that the carniiij,^ of 
peruKuient (Level II) certification is lied to participation in 24 semester 
liours of study ])eyond the completion of an apjn-oved undergraduate 
I»ro<ji-ani. The reason for this is to make permanent certification de- 
pendent npon continuing professional growth. Orijiinally, sucli study 
had to he taken at colleges or universities. Prior to 1972, lliat restriction 
was relaxed to permit leaclicrs to take half of their in-service require- 
ment in tlicir local school dislriet. Pai t of iJie intention here was to 
allow in-service . piogranls to he developed to meet specific local needs. 
In Seplenihcr, 1972, the Slate Board of Education approved a new 
regulation^'*' allowing teachers to take all 24 semester liours tliroiigli 
cither the district or the eooperating college or a eonihination of both. 

The Connnissiou supports the principle of joining certification to 
eonlinnous professional growth. It does not believe, however, that the 
validity of such iuterrelatedness ends after 24 liours of in-service edu- 
cation. Moreover, if the original training program has developed 
desired skills (to which end the Connnissiou has made rcconiinendations 
6-3,0 through 6-5,3), and if professional growth is a process which occurs 
on a permanent, ongoing basis, there is no logieal ncecssily for the 
present distinction between Level 1 and Level II eerlifieates. Con- 
sequently: 



For the purposes of dariiy, «J1 recomineiulalions concerning ev«lnation have been 
placed together. See pj). 72*76 in this cliapler. 

School Admniistratorti MentoraTtduni 55?. issued October 23, 1972, and tilled "Ap« 
proval of In-service Aelivilies for Certificiilion Credit'' sets forth the guideHnes 
whereby this procedure may be implemented. 
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6-6.0 THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD ELIMINATE LEVEL 11 
CERTIFICATES FOR ALL SCHOOL PERSONNEL AND MAKE THE. 
CONTINUED VALIDITY OF THE LEVEL I CERTIFICATE CONTINGENT 
UPON PARTICIPATION IN CONTINUOUS IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS.'* 

Tlie Coinniission is liopcful that lliis cliangc will put in-service edu- 
eation on a new motivational basis. The linking of job seeurity to 
sclf-iinprovenient should enhanec the quahty of ediiealional stafTin^, 
partieiilarly sinee the need for coutael with new ideas surely does not 
end with the eoinplelion of an arbitrary niuuber of hours of post- 
certification study. 

For this ehange to be fully efleetive, however, and for the Common- 
wealth to reap the full educational benefits, schools must develop 
staffing patterns which assure teachers of instructional opportunities 
to utilize newly-gained skills. Presently, there are few such oppor- 
tunities between the classroom and the administrative suite. Many 
good teachers are lost to children because of insufTicicnt reward (either 
(inaneial or in status) for remaining in tlie classroom. Unfortunately, 
there being no clear correlation between being a good teacher and being 
a good a<lniinistrator, children may not only lose good tcaclicrs but gain 
IK)or administrators. For these and other reasons, the Commission 
advocates that schools inves^tigate the feasibility of staffing patterns 
which allow teachers lo advance botli in terms of responsibility and 
salary^ as their skills increase, without leaving the position of teacher. 

# » « 

Closely allied to the question of cortificatiou is that of tenure- 
Article XI, Section 1121 of the Pubiic. School Code of 1949, as (tmended, 
states that, . . each board of school directors . . . shall hereafter 
enter into contracts, in writing, witlj each professional employe who 
has satisfactorily completed two (2) years of service in any school 
district of- this Commonwealth." It further provides that "none of tlie 
provisions of tliis act may be waived eh her orally or in waiting, and 
that this contract shall continue in force year after year, . . 

Tenure ^vas designed to provide job security for the competent pro- 
fessional educator, as well as a degree of acadcintc freedom. The ques- 
tion has been: Docs tenure tend to "lock in" incompetent teachers 
and prevent the nmvcuient of staff so that competent ones may be hired? 
In addition, the advent of collective bargaining for public employes 
under Act 195, as well as the use of the due process clause of the United 
States Constitution, has caused critics of tenure to state that tenure 
is no longer necessary. 



'■'See Supportive Services rhapier for additional discussion of in-service activities. 
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The consensus of the Commission is thai some reform of lemire prae- 
liees would facilitate the acliicvement of its overall objectives. It is 
also realized that this topic jscneratcs exlrcnic controversy. The Com- 
mission helieves radical reform or abolition of tenure could he coimter- 
productive to the bcltermcnt of education in the Commonwealth. 

Most discussions of tenure tend to cenler on the allejred retention 
of incompetent teachers. There is anolhcr side of ihc coin, however, 
and the case is succinctly made in a puhHcation of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Admin islrators (A AS A) titled Teac)n*r Tenure Ain't 
the Problem: 

Weaknesses in l)otli the concept und tlic ai)i)hcution of teacher 
tenure laws have been made more plariiip l)y careles.s or iionexiistenl 
evaluation of teadier performance. This laxity has occurred for at 
least tuo re;Ksons. First, oui of indolence, fear or lack of imagina- 
tion, . . . tlie profefision of education I has! failed to develop and 
utilize adequate measures of teacher performance based on objec- 
tive statements of what is expected of teachers ... In addition, 
many administrators have l)een discouraged from attempting to 
evaluate and appiiy the evaluative results to decisions about reten- 
tion of tearbers after the probationary period because of a feeling 
of futility.^'' 

While the concept of tenure does not really seem in keeping witli 
(.onlemporary education, which is one of rapid chanjjc?, the A ASA 
booklet reminds us that, "We don't want to make it easy to fire 
tea^^licrs." It must be ke])t in mind that the attainment of statutory 
tenure does not mean a teacher cannot he removed from his or her 
position. It docs mean that school siipcrinlendonts mtisl see lhat every 
effort is niad(^ to lielp a teacher who is performinjr unsalisfaclorily, and 
to see that fair and positive evaltiations are made of teacher perfor- 
mance. 

With the foregoinjr in mind, tlu' fpllowinfr reconnncndalions are 
ofTcred rejrarding tenure for teachers: 

6-7.0 THE DEPAKTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD CONTINUE TO GRANT 
TENURE FOLLOWING THE COMPLETION OF TWO YEARS OF SATIS- 
FACTORY SERVICE IN A SCHOOL DISTRICT, BUT ADMINISTRATORS 
SHOULD RECOGNIZE A CLEAR RESPONSIBILITY TO PERFORM 
THOROUGH EVALUATIONS. 

6-7.1 DECISIONS NOT TO CONTINUE THE EMPLOYMENT OF UNTENURED 
TEACHERS SHOULD BE BASED ON DOCUMENTED EVALUATION 
REPORTS INCLUDING ANECDOTAL RECORDS AND OFFERS OF AS- 
SISTANCE THAT DID NOT RESULT IN SATISFACTORY IMPROVE- 
MENT. ANECDOTAL RECORDS SHOULD BE CURRENT AND 
PERIODICALLY SHARED WITH RESPECTIVE TEACHERS FOR PUR- 
POSES OF ACCURACY AND SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 



Teacher Tenure AinU the Problem, American Association of School AHministralors, 
Arlington, Virginia, 1973. 
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6-7.2 SHOULD AN UNTENUREn TEACHER LEAVE ONE DISTRICT FOR 
ANOTHER, THE RECEIVING DISTRICT SHOULD EMPLOY HIM OR 
HER PROBATIONAKILY FOR A PEKIOO OF TWO YEARS. 

6.7.3 SHOULD A TENURED TEACHER LEAVE ONE DISTRICT FOR 
ANOTHER, THE RECEIVING DISTRICT SHOULD EMPLOY HIM OR 
HER PROBATIONARILY FOR A PERIOD OF ONE YEAR. 

6-7.4 A DISTRICT EMPLOYING A TENURED TEACHER ABSENT FROM 
TEACHING FOR MORE THAN ONE YEAR SHOULD EMPLOY HIM OR 
HER PROBATION AKILY FOR A PERIOD OF TWO YEARS. APPROVED 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE SHOULD BE EXCEPTED FROM THE ABOVE. 

Only upon the completion of tlic probationary period .should a de- 
termination on the resolution or denial of tenure he made. 

Administrators 

It seems apparent that the sehool administrator may he the most 
important single individual in a sehool htiildin*:, for this is the person 
who has the sin<:le greatest and most direet inipaet on the policy, tone 
and mood of a sehool. As Seymour A. Sarason said in The Cultuni of 
the School and the Prob'om of Change: 

. . . llie principjil is tlie crurinl impleincnlor of <'Iianpc. Thai is 
to say, uny ^^roposul for cliuiige that iiUeiids to nlt^r the quality of 
life in the srhool <IepL>nds primarily on th(> principd. One ran 
rt>iiJj^n foroes of power, rhange administrative stnirliires ;ind in» 
encase hndjiets for materials and new personn<d, hut the intended 
effects of all tliese rhanjies will he drastically diluted hy principals 
whose pa.. I experien<T}! :iiid trahiiiig, interaotin}; wilh rerlain per- 
sonality fartors, ill prepares them for the role of e<lu('ationaI and 
intellectunl leader. In fart, and this point has tended to be over- 
looked, many of the intended outcomes of the proposed changes 
could have been achieved by the principiil hefore these proposals 
ever were made or became matters of ofTicial policy/' 

Indeed, if the sehool is to he an open plaee where a hijrher value is put 
upon the unique ]€arnin*^ styJes of individuals lhan on tJie proble/n-free 
operation of a fixed system, the sehool administrator must provide strong 
instruetiona] as well as inanageria] leadership.^' 

This kind of leadership involves more than simply heing a |:ood 
teaelier who ean delegate administrative tasks effieiently. Among many 
other talents, it requires the ability to know elearly how a seemingly 
perfunetory administrative decision can affect intlruetional practice 
and the skill to discover administrative alternatives where they arc 

^ Seymour B. Sarason, The Culture of the School and the Problem oj Change (New 
Jersey, 1971), pp. U849. 

Because tbe Commission assigns such high priority to this dual function of the 
school administrator, the role of school administrator is discussed in the chapter on 
Management as well as in ibis section. 
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indicated. It necessitates an inider.stanr]in<r. and al)ili!y to make eon- 
struclive u?c of, the delicate halaiiee of forces — social and political, as. 
well as educational — which come into play in a public school system. 

However, many administrators come to their positions ill-prepared 
to manajrc these various functions successfully. Most iulministralors 
eonie froiij the teach inj,^ ranks. Very few prospective school principals 
have in-depth adininistriitivc experience prior lo assnminii; a position. 
Many serve as assistant oi* aclin«!: principal imlil the occasion arises 
for ihem lo assume greater responsibility. While thi:? results in "on-the. 
joh traininj:," most of ihese new principals have already hocn certified 
as ))rjnci])als before fiaiiiinf; meanin<^ful experience. In some instances, 
full principalship is conferred on persons who have completed the 
requisite number of teaehiii«j; years and required hours of ^^raduate 
work, hut wlio have had no actual experience. As a result of such 
practices, our schools sometimes tend lo institutionalize the '"Peter 
Principle." 

The Connnission believes that one step in the direction of providing; 
schools witli better administrators is to urge the inclusion of extensive 
clinical experiences in the preservice training of administrators. 

68.0 THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD INCLUDE IN THE 
POLICJKS. PROCEmHES AND STANDARDS FOR CERTIFICATION OF 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL PERSONNEL A STANDARD WHICH WOULD 
STIPULATE THE NEED FOR RIGOROUS CLINICAL EXPERIENCES 
FOR PROSPECTIVE ADMINISTRATORS. UNDER THE SYSTEM OF 
PROGRAM APPROVAL, THIS WOULD NECESSITATE THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF SUCH EXPERIENCES ON THE PART OF THE TRAINING 
IN.STITUTIONS IF THEY WISH TO OPERATE AN APPROVED PRO- 
GRAM. 

6-8.1 ADMINISTRATOR TRAINING INSTITUTIONS SHOULD CONDUCT 
INTERNSHIPS FOR PROSPECTIVE ADMINISTRATORS. THESE IN- 
TERNSHIPS SHOULD BE CONDUCTED IN SELECTED SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICTS AND CON.SIST OF A VARIETY OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPERIENCES WITH GRADUATED RESPONSIBILITIES. 

6-8.2 THE TRAINING INSTITUTIONS, THE HOST DISTRICT AND THE 
PROSPECTIVE ADMINISTRATORS SHOULD AGREE ON SPECIFIC 
COMPETENCIES TO RE ATTAINED BY THE INTERN DURING THE 
INTERNSHIP. SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF THE INTERNSHIP 
WOULD DEPEND UPON DEMONSTRATED MASTERY OF THE 
AGREED-UPON COMPETENCIES. 

Compatible with these reeoininendations, and the belief that admin- 
istrators should provide instructional leadership, is the Commission's 
recommendation (7-1.0) {hat the teaching experience requirement for 
principals sliould be retained. 
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The value of prcscrvicc education is tempered by the {zrowlli whieh 
oecurs afler professional service has hejrun. For that reason, the Coin- 
mission has made a nuniber of reeoiumendalions eoneernin*: the in- 
service education of tcachers,^^ However, in-service activities for 
administrators, allhou*;!! often iic«:lected, are no less important, Par- 
l ieularly as llie Commonweallirs system of public education moves 
toward jircatcr flexibility, it is crucial that administrators have regular 
opportunities to discuss and evaluate change, hear the opinions of other 
educators, and devise stratc«;ies for educational improvement in con- 
junction with the atlvice and experience of their peers. The value of 
suoh forums cannot he underestimated, 

Xevcrtliclcss, up to the present time the Commonwealth has operated 
no such iu-serviee system for its school administrators. Consequently, 
the Commission ur«:es the creation of an in-service structure to assist 
public school administrators in npdatin*: and strcn*;tlicning their pro- 
fessional skills, 

6.9.0 THE DEPARTMENT OK EDUCATION SHOULD PURSUE, AS A PRI- 
ORITY, THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN ADMINISTRATORS ACADEMY. 
SUCH AN ACADEMY SHOULD HE RESPONSIVE TO CURRENT PROH- 
LEMS AND SUPPLEMENT PRECERTIKICATION PROGRAMS. 

The Pennsylvania Secretary of Education has already dcnionslraled 
his enthusiasm for this concept. The Couunission supports his cfYorls 
to establish an in-scrviee structure wJiicJi will permit administrators to 
conic tojicthcr periodically to work intensively and in considerable 
depth on actual district problems, 

« « « 

TJie jiencral pu]>lie may not fully realize that tenure applies to "each 
professional employe*" and not just to teachers. Indeed, the matter of 
tenure is just as central, if not so openly controversial, to the question 
of <:ood administration as it is to <:ood instructional pro<:rains. Even 
tliou<:li most discussion centers on the supposed incoiupctencc of some 
tenured teachers, it would seem naive to assume jireater frequency of 
iucompctence at the teachin*; level than on the administrative level. 

The efTecl of Article XI, Section 1121 of the Scliool Code'-^^ on school 
a(hniuistrators is that an individual leavin<: teneliin*; for an adminis- 
trative position caj ries with him his tenured status as a teaclier. That 
is, administrative personnel may carry with them tenure earned in 
another and very dilTcrent job, that of teacher. The weakness of this 
practice is that different competencies are necessary to perform in an 

''•Scelhis chapter, pp. 62*^)1, and iho Siipporiive Services chapler. 
^ Cited on p. 64 in this chapter. 
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administrative capacity than tliosc required to funetioii in a teaching 
role. TliiiP, the Commission feels that certain amendments lo the 
exi.stin«r tenure hiw would help ensnre competency at the administrative 
level and maintain eoinpeteney at the teaclnn«r level. 

The following; recomiiiendations ])ertain only lo adininistrators serv- 
inji helow the level of district supcrintendont : 

6.10.0 TENURED TEACHERS WHO SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETE A PRO- 
GRAM OF ADMINISTRATIVE TRAINING, INCLUDING A ONE-YEAR 
INTERNSHIP, WOULD, UPON GAINING CERTIFICATION, BE GIVEN 
EMPLOYMENT AS F'^LL-TIME ADMINISTRATORS AND, SATIS* 
FACTORILY COMPLETING THE PROBATIONARY PERIOD, LOSE 
THEIR TENURED STATUS AS TEACHERS AND BE GRANTED 
TENURE AS ADMINISTRATORS. 

It is not intended that this recommendation should afTeet adminis- 
trators currently on probation (seo Heconunendations 6-10.1 tlirou<j;h 
6-10.3) or already tenured. 

610.1 SHOULD AN UNTENURED ADMINISTRATOR LEAVE ONE DISTRICT 
FOR ANOTHER. THE RECEIVING DISTRICT SHOULD EMPLOY HIM 
OR HER PROBATIONARILY FOR A PERIOD OF TWO YEARS. 

6-10.2 SHOULD A TENURED ADMINISTATOR LEAVE ONE DISTRICT FOR 
ANOTHER. THE RECEIVING DISTRICT SHOULD EMPLOY HIM OR 
HER PROBATIONARILY FOR A PERIOD OF ONE YEAR. 

6.10.3 A DISTRICT EMPLOYING A TENUREB ADMINISTRATOR ABSENT 
FROM EDUCATION FOR MORE THAN ONE YEAR SHOULD EMPLOY 
HIM OR HER PROBATIONARILY FOR A PERIOD OF TWO YEARS. 
APPROVED LEAVES OF ABSENCE SHOULD BE EXPECTED FROM 
THE ABOVE. 

As with leaehen*, a deternihiation on tlic restoration or denial ol 
tenure for adniinis^trators should he made only after llie completion 
of the probationary period. 

"^'Alleniilive Cerlifiealion Routes 

Throujjiiout its reporj, tlie Connuis.^lon har Leen concerned with 
tjpcEmess and flexibility iu the Pennsylvania puhlic school system. These 
two traits take on many| forms: in ihi*; chapter alone, ihey have led 
the Commission to make r^eeonnuendatious on such wi de-ran <r in jr matters 
a.< teaclier employuipnl patterns and ailministrative in-service programs. 
The interests of odueatipnal openness and flexibility would not be 
fully served^ however, if the Commission failed lo «rive consideration 
to alternate entry routes in^o educational positions. 

Frequently, the work of professional supportive staff f«.g., some 
counselin<f tasks, planninjr activities and finaucial responsibilities) and 
of school administrators liave close parallels in noneducational careers. 
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The Coniinissioii Ijclieves thai here, as with ihe hioader inclusion of 
(lie eoiiiiiinnily in school aflaiis,^^ our eduoalioiial system iiiiiPl he ahle 
to lake advaniiijjc of available expericiiee aiul expertise. Rojiular eertifi- 
cntion proordures do not always permit this, siiiee tlicy may not formally 
recognize relevant training: «!;ainc(l in another field, Makin^i: the tran- 
sition from a noncdiicational field to education, then. mi(j;lit well entail 
"starting all over" — in i^pite of valuahle and pertinent knowledge al- 
ready aocpiired. As a result, good people, advaneed in their oavti careers, 
arc understandahly hesitant to make the sacrifices required for entry 
into education. 

In eonsequenee of these considerations, the Commission makes the 
following reconiineiidations: 

6.11.0 THE STATE HOARS) 01- KDUCATION REGULATION WHICH RE- 
QUIRKS A IM'HSON TO HAVE A MINLMUM OF THREE YEARS OF 
PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE BEFORE RECOMING ELIGIRLE FOR 
THE POSITION OF SUPERINTENDENT SHOULD BE RETAINED. 
HOWEVER, THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATION SHOULD HAVE THE 
POWER TO WAH'E THIS REQUIREMENT UPON PETITION OF THE 
DISTRICT IN APPROPRIATE CIRCUMSTANCES. 

6.12.0 THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD ESTABLISH AND 
CLOSELY MONPrOR A HIGHLY SELECTIVE INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 
»VHIC11 WOULD FACILITATE THE ENTRY AND TRANSITION OF 
HIGHLY SKILLED PEOPLE FROM OTHER FIELDS INTO PROFES. 
SIONAL SUPPORTIVE POSITIONS AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO TRADL 
TIONAL CERTIFICATION ROUTES. SUCH INTERNSHIPS SHOULD 
NOT BE OPEN TO THOSE SEEKJNG PRINCIPALSHIPS AND/OR 
SUPERINTENDENCIES. 

Precedent for such "alternate entry routes" exists and is working 
well in the State Board of Education regulation which permits qualified 
hut noiicertified |>eisonnel to teaeli up to 300 hours a year in Pennsyl- 
vania's sehool.5.-'* This Commission has gone oven further in providing 
for an alternative entry route for teaehers( Reeommendation 6-4.2), 

ParaprofessioiiaU 

The Commission feels that the training and use of paraprofessionals 
i.* an important cojicern,^" sinee the nuiiiher of people hired, in j)ara> 
professional capacities increases each year, with many of them in dose, 
daily contact with llic children. 

The definition of paraprofcssional used hy the Commission i.s one 
put forth by llie Department of Education in its puldication, Guidelines 

"\See Sni)i)oriive Servire.*; rhaiUer. 

^'Tiile 22. Pemisylviuiiu Code. Seciion 49.62. Chapter 49, Professional Personnel, 

adopted by ilic Siale Board of Kduraiion March 13, 1970. 
'"'See Supporiivc Services chapier. 
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for Program Drvalopment, Employmvut and Utilization of Educational 
Para professionals. It is as folloivs: 

Till? tiTiii "p:ir{i|)rofe?ifiionar' sliall tiieuii a iionr<TtifitMl fXTson 
ulio works Un llie oi^rlifuMl prnfeisriioiiitl Aiii^ in ii support raparUy 
( noninstnirtioiiiil ai(l<f), or cititf who works ]M^si<le a profe^^iiioiial 
tearlior in a support rolf> in llic iiistriK'tioiKil sc^ttin^ < instriirtionul 

Tlio proper u^o of paraprofosjiioiialj? lo strrii«;tlion instruction requires 
ihr^l i'ucy lie atisipicd only to ta?ks f(ir which they arc clearly and 
jil)ccilit".^Jiy qualiru'd. Coiisetjuently : 

6-13.(1 SCHOOL DISTRICTS SHOULD KNDORSK THE POSITION OF THE 
DKI'AKTMENT OK EDIK'.ATION THAT IT IS "ESSENTIAL THAT 
rARAPKOl-ESSIONALS POSSESS THE SKILLS, COMPETENCIES AND 
ATTITUDES HEOIJIREI) TO PERFORM IN A DEFINED JOR PRIOR 
TO PERFORMANCE IN THAT JOR."^" THE COMMISSION ALSO 
AGREES THAT ROTH THE JOIJ DRFINITJON AND THE NATURE OF 
^HE PRESERVJCE TRAINING SHOULD RE A LOCAL AGENCY 
RESPONSHHLITY. 

As witli prcscrvicc traininjr, parapi*ofcssiorials must be involved in 
in-srrviee training. Most of the instrnetional ai(h\« should ho ahle to 
]iartieipate in the same programs as the professional stafl". It is im- 
portant that paraj)rofcssi<)nals he trained in aceordauce with the needs 
of the seliool distiict where they are emjjloyed, so that they may be 
utilised most effeetively. 

fi.ll.O THE DEVELOPMENT AND DELIVERY OF IN-f-ERVICE TRAINING 
FOR PARAPROFf:SSIONALS SHOULD REMAIN UNDER THE SUPER. 
VISION 01^* THE SCHOOL DISTRICT EMPLOYING THEM. 

By definition. para]irofessionals are not ineliided in the provisions 
of the tenure hiw. Whih^ paraprofessionals should enjoy the same rijrhts 
and benefits as professional staff, they sliould serve at the pleasure of 
the einj)h)yiu<z district. 

6.ir».0 THE GENERAL ASSEMRLY SHOULD NOT EXTEND TENURE 
COVERAGE TO PARAPROFESSIONALS. 

Evaluation 

A recurrent tlienie of this report is the Coniniision's belief that learn- 
injr is a process which, to a sijsnificant degree, can be planned and 
measured. This being so, it is both possible and critically important 



Guidelines jor Program Development^ Employment nnd Vtilizntion of Educational 
Paroprofessionals. Pennsylvania Department of Education, Harri^bnrg, Pennsyl. 
vania, 1972. 
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that the effectiveness of school personnel, both teachers and adminis- 
trators, be evaluated on a regular basis and in a constructive way. 

This need is recognized in Article XI, Section 1123 of the School 
Laws of Pennsylvania, which stales in part: 

. . . llie professional employee or lemporary professional em* 
pJoyee shall be rated by an ftpproved rating sysleni \vliich shall 
give due eonsideralioii lo personality, preparation, technique and 
pupil reaction, in iiccordance with standards and rej^nlati'ons for 
such scoring as defined by rating cards to be prepared by the De- 
partment of [Education I. 

. . . Rating shall be done by or under the supervision of the 
superintendent of schools. . . .™ 

The General Assembly's responsibilily to provide leadership in the 
on-going evaluation, as well as tlie initial certification, of school staff 
derives from its Constitutional obligations. 

It is doubtful, however, that the particular form of evaluation re- 
quired by law — that is. Department of Education rating cards — ade- 
quately meets the liighest and best objcetivcs of an evaluation system. 
Indeed, it is doubtful lliat any evaluation developed exclusively by one 
person or agency and applied to another ean be completely honest or 
fair, and it is most certain tliat one based on the idea of "rating'' would 
not i>e perceived as fair or meaningful, Snch a system runs a strong 
risk of beeoming cither a pcrfunelory exercise of loeal seliool admin- 
istration or a weapon of punitive control. For these reasons, the Com- 
mission recommends that: 

6-16.0 THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD AMEND SECTION 1123 OF THE 
SCHOOL CODE or PENNSYLVANIA TO ELIMINATE THE RATING 
CARDS PREPARED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

» * « 

Nevertheless, one of the ways in whieli the state provides leadership 
in the governance of the educational system is to establish standards 
of excellence for the operation of the educational system. The adoption 
of the Ten Goals of Quality Edueation by the State Board is an example 
of this kind of leadership. An area of school operations which could 
benefit from this type of leadership is the evaluation of the effective- 
ness of administrators and teachers in the scho*ds of the Common- 
wealth. 

Presently, the regular evaluation of teachers and administrators is 
the responsibilily of t!ie district superintendent of schools or his desig- 



^' Section 11.23. Public School Code of 1949, as amended, 
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natcJ agciii. Department of Education personnel Jo not perforin this 
task. This would neither be feasible nor desirable. But there is a type 
of formal leadership which the slaiT could exercise to exert a positive 
inflnenec on this crucial process. The Coinmonwcallli could provide 
a niininium set of criteria to serve as the basis for evahialion of pro- 
fessional educators. This would provide a common foundation upon 
which school districts could buiJd their own criteria for evaluation. 
This approach would fill the vacuum the lack of statewide stand iirds 
lias created, Sueli state standards would help prevent the worst forms 
of abuse in the evaluations of cchicators. It is necessary that the 
Commonwealth jirovide leadership in tliis area if its general interests 
are not to be iiejileeled. Tlierefoi c: 

617.0 THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION .SHOULD ESTABLISH MINIMUM 
CRITERIA TO BE EMPLOYED IN TEACHER PERFORMANCE EVAL- 
UATION. 

and: 

fi ia.O THE .STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD ESTABLISH MINIMUM 
CRITERIA TO HF EMPLOYED IN ADMINISTRATOR PERFORMANCE 
EVALUATION. 

In order to carry out the intent of these rcconimciidalions, the Stale 
Board of Education should direct the Secretary of Education to convene 
a statewide couiinitlce of school board members, administrators, 
teachers, parents and students to develop the proposed list of minimuni 
criteria to be used in these two kinds of cvaluatlon.s. These two lists 
of criteria should then be reviewed, revised if iieccssary, and adopted 
by the State Board and issued to all school districts for their jrniJancc 
in condiictijij: the required evaluations. Eacli school district should liave 
the freedom to add any additional criteria to the state approved list 
provided J hat the district consulted with the same wide ran<^e of in- 
terest groups -in its local eomnninity I ha I the State Board conferred with 
in developin<r its position. 

The establishment of the Stale Board- criteria for evaluation of 
teachers and administrators would do much to increase confidence in 
the system by encouraging greater rigor in the evaluation of profes- 
sional educators. The suggestion for adding local items to the criteria 
list at the districl level grows out ot this Coniiiiission's desire siniul- 
tancoiisly to ensure a higli degree of equality of opportunity in edu- 
cation and to operate a system which is as flexible as possible. 

« « * 

Desire for stalc-Jevel educational accoun lability need not preclude 
the primary use of evaluations for constructive i in pro vein en t on the 
loeal level. A projjcr use of evaluations can indicate to botli the local 
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school board and ils consliliicnls llic cfTcclivcncss of ihc schools' slafT 
and sliiffm': pallcrus. Indeed, the ConiniLssion believes ibal few mailers 
rank bijrber ainon*: ihc general eoneerns of eilizens than ibis one. For 
ibat roiisoii, the Commission reeomniends that: 

6.19.0 THE niSTRIcrS PLAN FOR TEACHER EVALUATION MUST RE ON 
FILE IN EACH PRINCIPAL'S OFFICE, AVAILABLE TO THE GENERAL 
PUBLIC. 

and: 

6.2n.O A COPY OF THE DISTRICTS PLAN FOR THE EVALUATION OF 
ADMINISTRATORS MUST HE ON FILE IN THE DISTRICTS CENTRAL 
OFFICE AND HE AVAILABLE TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC. 

These plans shouhl stale the philosophy of evaluation whieh (be dis- 
trict socks to imp]eitirnt in the evaluation proeess, as well as ihe spec i fie 
teehniqiies wliiidi will be used. The more ihe sehool board does in 
doeuniontiii^r the siratejjios and policies which il is seekinjr to imple- 
ment, the easier it will be for the district to continue to have the 
support of its citizens. 

« « « 

rhe district's ]>bilosoi>l)y of evaluation should always be aimed 
the jzoal of positive self-improvoment for school staff, and tlie specifie 
proccdnrcs used should reflect this poal. The Comntission believes that 
this Can best be ensured, and bona fide concerns for accounhibility best 
served, if a wide ranjje of coninnmity and school jzroups participate in 
the desijjninji of the process. Consequently: 

6.2L0 THROUGH APPROPRIATE REPRESENTATION, ALL ELEMENTS OF 
THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND THE COMMUNITY SHOULD BE 
INVOLVED IN DESIGNING THE EVALUATION PROCESSES FOR 
BOTH TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS. 

The principle of involvement should be parallel to that used by the 
State Board of Education in developing; its ntininuim evaluative criteria. 
Teachers. adn)inistrators, students, the sehool boaril, citizens advisory 
counciis, and citizens at iarjic as well as rcco*^nize(? in feres f jn'oups 
should all be included. 

An additional trait of an evaluation system which is to he used for 
sclf-iuiprovemcnt is that it should he tied lo the coneepl of on-|ioin}5 
professional <:rowtli. The Connnission has rcconuDenilcd that continued 
certification be based upon evidence of such jirowth. To realize the 
full intent of this rcconnuendation, the Connnission further reconnuends 
that: 

6.21.1 A PART OF ANY EVALUATIVE CRITERIA ESTABLISHED SHOULD 
BE EVIDENCE OF PARTICIPATION IN IN-SERVICE ACTIVITIES AS 
OUTLINED IN RECOMMENDATION 6-8.0 OF THIS REPORT. 
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Without ih\s follow-iip, the elimination of ihc 24-hour in-pcrvicc rc« 
(lulrrnieiil is incaninjtlcss. 

* # # 

Tlie Coniiiiiftsioii believes that the evahialion of aihiiiiiistrators should 
also he closely lied to the ohjcetivcs of Uic school distriel as a whole. 
In this way, the administrator's relationship to the dit-triel is analogous 
to thai of the teaelicr to a single class. Sueh yearly distriet-wide ohjee- 
tives sJiould he published so tliat citizens can he aware of tlieni. For 
these reasons, the Commission reeoinniends llial: 

6.2J.2 THE STATE BOARD SHOULD REQUIRE, PRIOR TO EACH SCHOOL 
YEAR, SCHOOL DISTRICT ADMINISTRATORS TO STATE THEIR 
PROJECTED OllJECTlVES FOR THAT YEAR. THESE OBJECTIVES 
SHOULD BE USED AS AN AID IN TERFORMING EVALUATIONS OF 
EACH ADMINISTRATOR AND SUPERVISOR. THERE SHOULD BE 
NO LESS THAN TWO SUCH EVALUATIONS PER PERSON ANNUALLY. 

The cliscipline required to set down in writing yearly objectives will 
farililatt^ the devclopniont of the idea of educational aecoiiiitahility in 
the district, llavinji these ohjeclivcs stnied in writing and developing 
I hem in a process wliich involves ihv dclihoration of the various levels 
of management in the system sbonld avoid the current haphazard ap- 
proach i to I he evaluation of administrators. 

* # # 

If the cvahialion process is to lead to constructive growth, the in- 
volvonient of the person most directly affected hy tlic outcome, the 
individual hein;: evaluated, is essential. So long as this person is 
jjuhstantivcly excluded from the ultimate process of designing the 
syslcnu thai is. so Ion;: as the procedures are totally imposed from an 
external source, it is unrea.-onahle to expect evaluation results to lead 
to nu'aiiingfnl sclf-iniprovenicnt and. through that, to the overall 
strcngtluMiing of the school. Based uj)on these conclusions, the Com- 
mission rc('onnncnds that : 

6.22.0 IN THE EVALUATION OF BOTH TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS, 
THE PERSON WHO IS TO IJE EVALUATED SHOULD HAVE THE 
OrPORTUNlTY TO HELP SET PERFORMANCE GOALS WITH THE 
PERSON ULTIMATELY RESPONSIBLE FOR PERFORMING THE 
EVALUATION. THESE PERFORMANCE GOALS SHOULD BE SET FOR 
EACH SCHOOL YEAR, AND SHOULD INCLUDE AS A BASIS THE 
MINIMUM CRITERIA ESTABLISHED BY THE STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. THE EVALUATION SHOULD BE COMPLETED ONLY 
AFTER CONSIDERATION OF OPINIONS FROM STUDENTS, TEACH- 
ERS, AND OTHER PERSONS INVOLVED IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROCESS. 

Sound personnel practice requires that the re^nlls of evaluations he 
discussed with those evaluated. 

« * # 
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To ciisiii'c eflective perforniaiice and constructive sclf-dcvelopmcnt of 
tlic entire range of cdiicatioual employes, paraprofessionals must also be 
evaluated. 

6-23.0 BOTH THE SUPERVISING, CERTIFIED PROFESSIONAL AND THE 
PARAPROFESSIONAL SHOULD BE INVOLVED IN EVALUATIONS 
OF THE PARAPROFESSIONAL. CRITERIA FOR JOB PERFORMANCE 
SHOULD BE SET AND SUBSEQUENT ANALYSIS MADE OF THE 
COMPETENCIES DISPLAYED IN PERFORMANCE OF THE TASKS. 

Above all, evaluation procedures sliould be couclied in terms of the 
employe's eonlribulion to the education of cliilcJrcn and should, there- 
fore, be reflective of the educational valncs of openness, flexibility and 
personalisation. 

Conclusion 

What has been proposed in this chapter is a partial l)luoprinl for the 
improvement of the stalTing of our schools. If these rcconiiiiendations 
arc iniplcnicntcd, chan^^cs \vill occur that would prove jjcneficial, both 
directly and indirecJly, to students. 

No matter what is proposed to improve education tliroiigh stafltng, 
the ultimate results can only be incchanical changes without some very 
human variahlcs being added to the fornnda. Educators, be they teach- 
ers, administrators, professional support staff, oi* paraprofessionals, nuist 
tvant to be involved in a child -centered environment which gives pri- 
mary attention to the growth and self-development of the individual. 
Attitudes of leaeliers and other educators arc critical in tlic successful 
unplementation of educational change. The Connnission's attempts to 
make Pennsylvania's schools more oj)cn and res]jonsivc to the needs of 
individual students and more flcxibli^in organizing to meet those needs 
depend heavily upon the eonnnitnicnt to such concepts by the educators 
who staff om* schools. 
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Chapter VII 

Management 



Introduction 

Educational research indicates that administrators shoiihl he the key 
figures in ihe creation and maintenance of school morale and in tlic 
development of new programs and policies.^ If administrators — super- 
intendents and principals especially — are to be agents of change in 
the public schools, then their roles, powers and functions must be given 
serious attention. 

The pubHc deserves school management which will nse public funds 
effect ivcly, maintain a vigilant eye on the quality of instruction and 
plan for future educational needs sysleniaticaJly and democratically. 
Teachers deserve administrators who can intelligenOy and sympatheti- 
cally evaluate instructional clTorts and who will act as cooperative 
problem-solvers rather tlian as commanders. Students de3er>^e a chance 
to learn in healthy, invigorating environments and to see firm but 
Immane leadership exercised first hand. 

Effective educational management requires adnriinislrators who under- 
stand the learning characteristics of children; who know how fatiguing 
and monotonous teaching can he; who can identify instnictional and 
personal problems and then marslial available liuman and/or financial 
resources lo correct such situations. The administrator must be an 
exemplar of democratic values by attempting to turn painful conflict 
into personal and institutional growth. ^ Finally, administrators must 
have an understanding of and the courage to deal with the political 
life of tlieir communities. As fornier Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, John W. Gardner has raid: 

The future of public ed una lion will not be determined by public 
- need alone. It will be determined by those who can translate public 
need into public policy — by schoolniten in politics. Since the quality 
of our society rests in large measure upon the quality of oui* public 
education, a widespread recognition that schoolmen must be not 
only a\>'are of politics, but influential in politics, may be the key 
• to our survival as a free and civilized nation.^ 



^Averch, Carroll, Donaldson, Kiesling, and Pincus, Hoto Effective Is Schooling? A 
Critical Review (irul Synthesis of Research Fin<Ungs (Santa Monica, 1972 J pp. 97-98. 

*See Kenneth D. Benne, "Authority in Educaiicn." Reprinted from Harvard Educa- 
tional Revietv, LX, 3 (August, 1970), 407. 

* As quoted by Archies R. Dykes, "The Emergent Role of Administrators and ibc Im- 
plications for Teacher-Administrator Relationships," Eric Reitort, ED Oil 700 (1966), 



This variety of constituencies, requirements and responsibilities plaeea 
the public school administrator squarely in the middle of school life — 
precisely where administrators ought to he. The need for intelligent 
and courageous human judgments can nevcj' be eliminated from edu- 
cational alTairs. A certain degree of conflict and confusion is a given 
feature of the human condition and will not he eliminated by even 
the most sophisticated planning and developmental models, as necesary 
and helpful as sucli models may he. Scliools may be viewed as systems 
and sub-systems for purposes of analysis; but to children, teachers, 
administrators and parents, schools arc not the rational abstractions 
and concepts of tlie sociologist oi systems analyst. Schools are places 
where people spend some of the most important ii^omcnls of their lives; 
where, to varying degrees, tlieir desfinies are shaped and their char- 
acters established. Beneath the regular and ordered vsurface of much 
of scliool life are important emotional currents of hopes, fears and 
aspirations. There will always be a need for administrators who can 
bring togotlicr in purposeful action the very different outlooks of the 
social scientist and the child. Leadership requires the abilities and 
faculties of the whole person, and the need for such leadership cannot 
be eliminated from human life. 

Section 702 of the Pennsylvania Public Employe Relations Act (Act 
195) defines "matters of inherent managerial policy" to include such 
subjects as "the functions and programs of the public employer, stan- 
dards of services, the overall budget? utilization of technology, the 
organizational striii:turc and the selection and direction of personnel." 

This definition of management was established to exclude certain 
important aspects of school life from the collective bargaining process. 
Thus, Act 195 construes management very broadly, including subjects 
which the Commission has dealt with under the headings of Governance, 
StafTrng, and Organization for Instruction. Management has been de- 
fined by the Commission to include certain questions relating to the 
professional standards, relationships and functions of administrators; 
planning, operations and evaluation; the use and quality of physical 
facilities; and organizational relationships and structures. 

While this view of managcmem is more modest than that described 
in Act 195, the Commission recognizes the vital purpose and role of 
administration in any human organization or institution: "to provide 
the coordination and the leadership necessary for the achievement of 
the goals for which tlie organization exists."** Thus, administrators 
must not allow tJieniselves to become mere functionaries. They must 
not hide in the central ofliee nor bury themselves in paperwork. Prin- 

* Dykes, p. 24. 
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cipuls c.s|)e<.'iiilly itiiist he in llic olassrooni or in t'onfoiTuro with teachers 
iirnl rlepiirtiiicnt lioihl? as nnicli as — adniinistralors nni>l be 

nolUinj; le^fs llian ediieatioiial leaders if the fpiijlity oT Ijasic education 
is to inij)i*ove. 

Personnel 

Pcrlia))s the i\\o>i vital and sensitive aspcel of school manaj^cuient is 
tlial of evaluatin^f tlie perfornianees of professional employes.'' As llic 
cost of pul)lie education has increased, and wilh tlie appearance of 
hooks and studies {.liar^an^i that sefiools serve more of a custodial, viitlier 
than an educational fuhcHon/' lliere lias heen a puhlic cry .^or *'aeeount- 
al>ility** in e<hication.' All loo often, the puhlic ^tllinks thai teachers 
should he held accounlahle for the achievemeni of sliidents (as meas- 
ured !>y standardized tests) in much the same way that a plant manajrer 
can lie held aceotnitafde for the ntanher of television sets or ears his 
factory produces. Clearly, the analo<iy l)ct>veen schools and factories 
is liniiteil at hcsl. Professor Arthur Combs, of the University of Florida, 
argues thai teachers cannol I>c held nccounlahle for: 

. . . the behavior of «tii(lRiits five yciirs from now; loo many 
others have had their finj^ers iit lhal pie. The teaolier's irflucnre 
on all hat the simplest, most primitive forms of stiidcnl behavior 
even in his own classroom cannot he eitsily established.''^ 

This does not mean ihiit professional cdnealors ennnot he evaluated. ^ 
While the general level of students' achievement indicates the elTeetive- 
ness of the scliool as n whole, evaluiition of individual lenchers slioidd 
focus more on ll:c exlenl to whiciv tcaehers and adininistralors fulfill 
professional responsi hi lilies and meet standards of professional condiicL^ 

If an evaluation system is to he successful, tlie person performing the 
evaluation uinst have the respect of tlmsc whose cfTorts arc being re- 

Sec SlaHing chapter for additional discussion of the cvoluation of professional 
employes. 

"Jonathan Kozol's Death At An EnTly Age (Boston, 1967) is a serious indictment oS 

the Boston public schools. Kozol charges that system with failure to educate its. 

chiUlren, depicting many of its schools as places of detention and incarccTtilion rather 

than houses of learning'. 
'The attempt to impose industrial and business mana<!ement models and methods such 

as Planned Program Budgeting Systems and Management By Objectives on school 

administratiou is a direct result of the public's desire to make schools more easily 

accountable and fiscally responsil*lc. 
"Arthur W. Combs,. Educntioml Accountfihiliiy : Beyond liehavioral Objectives 

(Washington: Association for Supervision and Ciirriculuni Development, 1972), 

p. 34. 

"Combs lists five key criteria for evaluating professional educators: (a) being in- 
formed in subject matier, (b) showing concern for the welfare of students, (c) 
understanding child psychology, (d) understanding the educational purposes to be 
achieved, (e) employing appropriate instructional methods in the pursuit of eduea* 
tional goals. 
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viewed. Tlic cvalnalor slioiild i)C a pcr^ion willi siil»stanlir^l educational 
experience if lie is to maintain crediljility witli toaeliers. Few teaclicrs 
wish lo be evaluated l)y someone wlio ha? never experienced the diffi- 
eulties of the clas?rooni worlrl first liand. Therefore: 

7-1.0 THE TEACHING EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENT FOR PRINCH'ALS 
SHOULD RE RETAINED, PRINCIPALS MUST BE INSTRUCTIONAL 
LEADERS AND NOT SIMPLY BUILDING MANAGERS. 

• » « 

Additionally, it is imperative tliat eaeh employe know preeisely what 
• his or her responsibilities are. Therefore: 

72.0 THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD REQUIRE EVERY 
SCHOOL DISTRICT TO HAVE JOB DESCRIPTIONS FOR EACH POSL 
TION AND ORGANIZATION CHARTS AND TO KEEP THEM UPDATED. 

« * « 

Superintendents are legally responsible for the evaluation of pro- 
fessional eniploye.s; however, prineipals arc in a better position to 
evaluate the teachers and otlier employes in their schools. Thus; . 

7-3.0 SCHOOL BOARDS SHOULD HOLD SUPERINTENDENTS ACCOUNTA- 
BLE FOR REQUIRING EACH PRINCIPAL TO CONDUCT A MINIMUM 
OF TWO EVALUATIONS OF EACH PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYE IN HIS 
OR HER SCHOOL PER YEAR. 

Preferably, this would mean that there would be an initial meeting- 
between the principal and the person to be evaluated prior to the 
beginning of the school year to set porforniance goals followed by a 
mid-year and end-of-year evaluation. 

* * * 

Evaluation should help i)rofessional employes learn about themselves 
and their efforts. It should also, however, attempt to identify those 
individuals whose eonsistetuly superior performance merits special 
rewards. The principle of merit pay and /or merit bonuses is one that 
can and siiould l)c accepted by all segments of the scbool community 
and the public. Merit pay and /or bonuses are proper sui>jects for 
negotiation at the local level. WMiile many merit programs in the past 
have failed, it has often been due to the fact that participation in the 
program was forced on the employe. At least one district in Pennsyl- 
vania has negotiated an optional merit program for instructional staff 
which has a high level of participation and which seems generally 
satisfactory.'^ Merit pay accountability schemes for administrators are 
also in effect and should be encouraged.^ ^ If statewide minimum evalu- 

^" Lower Diuinhin School Dislrici, Huniiiicilsiouii, Pa. 17036. 

'^Tlio School M:inageinent Appraisal Jind Raiinp Technique (SMART) has heeii ftii- 
dorsed by the Peniisylvaniu School Ronrcls Assoriaiion. 
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Htivc criteria for icacJicrs and adminislralors arc adopted,^- another 
traditional complaint against snch plan?!, /.<?.. unclear and unstated 
.standards, will be invalidated. Thus: 

74.0 THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND LOCAL .SCHOOL* BOARD » 
SHOULD ENCOURAGE THE DEVELOPMENT OF- LOCALLY NECOTI- 
ATED MERIT PAY AND/OR MERIT BONUS PLANS FOR SCHOOL 
EMPLOYES. 

# # # • 

The evaluation of profe^sioniil personnel has important implications 
for in-service educalion,^'* ari area which needs <rreatcr attention and 
emphasis than heretofore.''' A'ot only should achninistrators play 
important roles in the selection, assignment, transfer and dismissal of 
staff, they sliould also play the key roles in delerniinin<r the educational 
needs of beginnin',^ professional staff. Therefore, the Commission 
recommends that: 

7-5.0 THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OR HLS DESIGNEE SHOULD 
GIVE GUIDANCE AND APPROVAL FOR IN-.SERVICE LEARNING EX- 
PERIENCES DURING THE FIRST FIVE YEARS OF A PROFE.SSIONAL _ 
EMPLOYE'S CAREER. 

In-service educational exj)eriences sometimes require the expenditure 
of district funds; thus, it is only appropriate for the superintendent 
to play a key role in this matter; More import anlly, administrators, 
with their educational experience, the performance evaluations at their 
disposal, and tlicir understanding of prc^icnl and future district needs, 
should he in an excellent position to advise hej:inning teachers. It is 
likely that superintendents would often delegate the task of advising 
teachers in lliis matter to principals because of their proximity to the 
classroom. While a superintendent might wish to delegate the rc- 
sponsihility of advising administrators about their continuing educa- 
ional needs, it is desirable that the administrator cliargcd with this 
task liold a higher rank that the person being advised. 

# » * i 

While administrators should play important parts in determining the 
echicational needs of professional staff, it should not he forgotten that 
adniinistrators have continuing educational needs themselves. It is 
apparent that the enactment of legislation permitting public employes 
to bargain collectively has jnit many administrators (and school boards) 

^- See Slafling reconiniendjilions 6-17.0 and 6-] 8.0. 
Joseph B. DeAiigelis, "Survey of ilie Impact of ihe Sehool Distriri Reorganization 
Act of 1963 (Act 299) Upon Selected Elemeniiiry Schools of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylviihia," (Educational Development Center, Edinhoro Slate College, ]973J 

See Stafling and Supportive Services chapters for addiilonn] discu.«^sion of in-service 
education. 
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in a (lilTiciilt situation. Administrators with little understanding of the 
negotiating proeess have often heen eallod on to hargain for the local 
hoard. Principals, usually excluded from the negotiating sessions, have 
heen called on to execute eontraets with- little prior luulerstandiug of 
how their professional relationships have heen changed hy the collective 
hargaiiiing process. Therefore: 

7.6.0 THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD REQUIRE THAT PRES- 
ENT AND FUTURE ADMINISTRATORS BE FAMILIAR WITH THE 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING PROCESS, 

« « # 

Additionally, Act 195 has made it necessary to specify which school 
employes slionld he cligihle for uicud)er5liip in employe organizations 
or unions. The Connnission hclicvcs that the hest way to determine 
such cligihillty is on the basis of whether or not the employe's job 
description requires him to perform performance evaluations of other 
staff. Thus: 

7.7.0 PRINCIPALS, DEPARTMENT HEADS, OR ANY OTHER PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYES WHO EVALUATE THE PERFORMANCE OF INSTRUC- 
TIONAL STAFF SHOULD BE CONSIDERED PART OF THE MANAGE- 
MENT TEAM FOR PURPOSES OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING; THEY 
SHOULD PARTICIPATE IN THE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING PROCESS 
IN AN ADVISORY CAPACITY; AND THEY SHOULD NOT BE ELIGIBLE 
FOR MEMBERSHIP IN TEACHER UNIONS. 

This would prevent people in. a supervisory capacity from being put 
in a position of conflicting interests. ^ 

# « « 

As previously stated, the pidilic deserves effect ivc and economical 
nianagemcnt at all levels of the educational system, from the classroom 
to the Department of Education. Perhaps the most important level in 
the educational hierarchy responsible for handling public funds is the 
school district. Serious questions have been raised regarding the quali- 
fications of some administrators charged with handling school business 
aflairs.i'^ 

In some cases, scerutaries of school boards also serve as business 
managers, thus creating dual-control administration sitiuitions in which 
the district superintendent nuist compete with the board secretary for 
control of the educational system. Tims: 

7.8.0 THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD REQUIRE ALL DISTRICTS IN 
THE COMMONWEALTH TO HAVE A QUALIFIED BUSINESS MANAGER. 
BUSINESS MANAGERS SHOULD BE PROHIBITED FROM ALSO SERV- 
ING AS BOARD SECRETARIES. DLSTRICT BUSINESS MANAGERS 
SHOULD BE ACCOUNTABLE TO DLSTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS. 



Ibid. 
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The business manager should he aeoounlahle lo the superintendent 
for: (1) ensuring tlie niaxinunn use of scliool faeilities and equipment 
by the paldic as well as tlie sehool-af^cd population; (2) supplying 
requested financial information lo the Pennsylvania De|i/i:flment of 
Ediieation, loeal school l)oards and tlie puhlie; (3) niakiii<r a minininin 
of one report lo the piiblie per year whieli deserihes tlie district's bud- 
f^el, expendilures and fiscal stren«rtli rchilive lo projected needs in 
simple hni'^uage, and ensuring the disseniiiialion of this report to the 
school hoard, local news media and any private citizen or group re- 
qucsthig copies; (4) being involved in the developnienl of district 
long range plans; (5) purchasing and requisitioning supplies and cqiiip- 
niciit; (6) conducting a iiiiniiiiUTii of one audit per year; (7) improving 
the allocation of district funds and generally ensuring the sound fiscal 
operation of this district's education ill programs: and (B) performing any 
other duties wliteli the Comiiion wealth or loeal hoard may delegate. 

Business nianagcrs should not have to he certified by the Conuuon- 
wcalth nor 'be rcfjuircd lo have had i)revious leaching cxpc^-icnce. The 
Department of Education should prepare and disseminate a list of 
coinpcleiicies and eliaractcr reqiiiremciils which sucli managers should 
possess. • 

Some school districts are not large enough to justify the eiiiploynient 
of fulbtimc Inisiness managers. The need for efTcclive managenient is 
so great, .howeverj that, business responsibilities sliould be fixed in a 
de/iiiite manner, if only through the cm])loyiiient of a part-time qualified 
person. ^ ^ 

Another problem in school uianagemcnt is the practice of hiring head 
teachers instead of principals solely for reasons of economy. While 
the Connnission rejects this practice, it recognizes the utility of head 
teachers in certain educational programs and believes it is legitimate 
for such personnel to supervise very small l)iiildings. Nonetheless: 

7.9.0 DISTRICTS SHOULD T^OT HIRE HEAD TEACHK^JS INSTEAD OF 
CERTIFIED PRINCHMLS OR ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS SIMPLY TO 
SAVE MONEY ON SALARIES. 

Evaluations of district programs should include an examination of 
the quality, of building management as well as the instructional leader- 
sliip of the princij)al or person responsible for a particular school. The 
supervision of schools should not be left to those without the necessary 
skills. 

The inaccessibility of administrative careers to women and members 
of racial and ethnic minorities has attracted much attention in recent 
years. Mcnihcrs of such groups have not been encouraged to pursue 
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careers in ?!cliool ij|(liiiiiiistratioii. Tliose wlio liave entered llic pro- 
fession liave often ])een diseriniinated a^rainst in sneli areas as promotion 
and salary. Tliat tliere are very few women prineipals and even fewer 
siij)erinlcndeiits^^* ni Pennsylvania typifies tlic faet tliat, as oeeiipations 
inereasc in salary, prestige and power, they tend to Ijeconie white male-- 
dominated. Also, although hard data are lacking, it is apparent that 
the percentage of hlaek school administrators and other professionals 
in Pennsylvania is very small. Students who do not have the oppor- 
tunity to meet and learn to deal wMtli members of other racial and 
cnlutral groups can hardly he considered fully educated. Also, in- 
creasing the niunher of minority group and women administrators would 
provide positive leadership mod'Tils for the children of such groups to 
cnuilatc. The large number of women in the teaching profession pro- 
vides a plentiful sonrcq from which to recruit future nianagcnicnt per- 
sonnel. Also, the breakup of the dual school systchi in the South has 
provided a supply of qualified black administrators who arc seeking 
employment clscwdierc,^^ 

7-10.0 SCHOOL DISTRICTS SHOULD WORK TO IMPROVE STAFF BALANCES 
RY HIRING QUALIFIED MEMBERS OF DIFFERENT RACIAL, AGE, 
SEX, AND ETHNIC GROUPS. . 

Physical Facilities 

Recognizing the pj^-oblenis associated with the increased use of school 
facilities and properties by connnunity mcinbcrs — extra maintenance 
costs, possible scheduling conflicts, possible increased vandalism or. 
breakage— the Conunission nonctliclcss believes that the benefits of 
increased public involvement in scliol life far outweigh such problems 
as tliosc listed above. Increasing coimnunity use of school facilities'^ 
gives a greater human return on the large capital investment made by 
the citizens of the local area. Of the school systems responding to the 
Department of Education survey, 94 per cent listed better public 
relations as a result of attempting to involve the community more 
directly in school life. Many superintendents found that the public is 
more receptive to increased educational costs when local residents use 
the schools. Many schools could become virtual comnmnity centers if 
stale funds were made available to offset costs for maintenance and 
breakage. Tlicrefore: 

^°When this report was issued, there were no women superintendents in Pennsylvania. 

^'The National Education Asso(^iation has recently completed a search for qualified 
black professional educators displaced— often nnfairly— by the desegregation of 
Southern school systems. Lists of available teachers and administrators may he ob- 
tained by contacting the National Education Association, Program for Displaced 
Educators and Students, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 20036. 

'''See also chapters on Supportive Services and Organization for Instruction. 
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Ml.O SCHOOL FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT SHOULD HE USED AS MUCH 
AS POSSIBLE BY MEMBEKS OF THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS SHOULD COOPERA TE WVVH OTHER AGENCIES 
TO PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROPERLY SUPERVISED COM- 
MUNITY LEARNING AND RECREATION ON A YEAR-ROUND BASIS. 
SCHOOLS SHOULD RE USED AS MUCH AS POSSIBLE AT NIGHT, ON 
WEEK-ENDS AND DURING VACATIONS. STATE FUNDS SHOULD BE 
MADE AVAILABLE TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN ORDER TO MAKE 
COMMUNITY.ORIENTEI) RECREATION AND LEARNING PROGRAMS 
AVAILABLE. 

There has been n rccnrrin<; proposal for the crciitioii of standard 
ardiitcclural phnis for Coinriiotiwcaltli scliools. The Lawrence eoiii- 
lulssiou (1961) oi>posed siieli plans larjiely on llic l)asis of feasibility 
and eost. The eost of altering standard plans to fit loeal eonditioiis 
niijj^hl be proliibitive in some eases. A variety of areliiteetiiral styles 
has aesllietie value, too. Finally, standard plans eontribute to uniform 
edueational projrianis hy limiting the possible instruetional methods 
and eurrieular offerings, Seliools should be built to fit the needs of 
instruetional programs, not vice versa. However: 

7.12.0 THE COMMOTN^WEALTH SHOULD BECOME THE OWNER >0F ALL 
ARCHITECTURAL PLANS I-OR SCHOOL BUILDINGS WHICH IT SUB- 
SIDIZES. THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD POOL THESE 
PLANS AND MAKE THEM AVAILABLE TO ANY DISTRICT CON- 
SIDERING THE CONSTRUCTION OF A NEW BUILDING, 

If a district uses areliiteetnral plans from the Commonwealth's col- 
lection as llic l)asis for a new buildinjs, that district shoidd be required 
10 pay the original arehiteet a fee. This fee, liowcver, should be 
substantially smaller than the fee originally paid to the arehiteet for 
these plans. 

* * * 

Urban sehool distriets faec monumental diffieulties with respeeT to 
eons true t ion eosts for sehool buildings. Charges for labor, land and 
bin' 1 (ling materials are usually much liijrlier in urban centers than in 
suburban or rural loeales. Therefore: 

7-13.0 THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD ENCOURAGE DIS- 
TRICTS TO LEASE AIND RKNOVATE fIF NECESSARY) FACILITIES, 
INSTEAD OF UNDERTAKING NEW BUILDING PROJECTS WHERE 
LEASING BEST MEETS LOCAL NEEDS OR WHERE THE NEED FOR 
ADDITIONAL SPACE IS SEEN AS TEMPORARY. 

As more distriets adopt year-round school plans,^^ elimate control 
systems will beeome necessary to ensure an adequate learning environ- 
nientv Even school districts which retain the traditional calendar would 



See The Final Report of the Committee on Education, appointed by Governor David 
L. Lawrence, Commonwealth of Pennsyh'ania, April 1961. 
*See Organixttlion for Instruction chapter, recommendation 54.0. 
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benefit from tlie instnllnliou of such systtMus. The Couiiuonweallli 
slioiild develop funding stnucgies to aid districts in tlii,s costly process. 
Thus: 

" 7.14.0 THE STATE BOARD OF EnUCATION SHOULD REQUIRE THAT 
CLIMATE CONTROL SYSTEMS BE INSTALLED IN ALL NEW SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 

Further: 

TJS.O THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD REQUIRE THAT ALL 
EXISTING BUILDINGS BE BROUGHT UP TO SUITABLE MAINTE- 
NANCE STANDARDS AND, WHEN FEASIBLE, BE MODERNIZED BY 
THE INSTALLATION OF CLIMATE CONTROL SYSTEMS. 

» # # 

Another question regarding pliysieal faeililies and properties is that 
of insurance. In the 1972-73 school year, sehool districts paid almost 
S8 million to coninieicial insurance companies for fire protection. 
^ Insurance rates in this area have risen sliarply as a result of the unrest 
of the late sixties. Sonic companies wliicli previously were eager to 
offer policies to districts have become reluctant to do business with 
school districts at all. The efforts of private organizations have lielpcd 
reduce rates in sonic areas, hut substantial problems, remain. School 
properties are. so widely dispersed as to make it reasonable for the 
Comnionwealtli to perform the function of an insurance company, 
thereby eliminating tlic cost of commissions, company profits and the 
burdensome job of updating pro])erty appraisals annually. Tlje Com- 
monwealth might underwrite the losses suffered by districts completely 
or protect itself against catastrophic rises through a low cost, deductible 
policy. 

716.0 THE DEPARTMENT OF EiDUCATION, IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONER, SHOULD UNDERTAKE A FEASIBILITY 
STUDY TO CONSIDER THE POSSIBLE MERITS OF A STATE SELF- 
INSURANCE PROGRAM COVERING FIRE AND EXTENDED COVER- 
AGE BENEFITS FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS, PROPERTIES AND 
SUPPLIES. 

Several states have sach piogranis in operation at present. While 
facts are not available to determine how much of the approximate S8 
million paid to commercial companies was returned last year as benefit<?, 
it is estimated that substantial savings could result from a state self- 
insurance plan. 

A recent court decision has stated that sehool districts may be held 
liable for injury incurred on school property.-'^ Most districts have 

^'Pennsylvania Dcparlnienl of Education, Division of Educational Statistics. 
'^"Delaware is the most recent state to undertake a study of a state self-insurance pro- 
gram for school districts. 
'•^ Ayala vs Philadelphia Board of Public Education. Opinion filed: May 23, 1973. 
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properly responded to this ehanfred siitiation by securing liability 
coverage. However, some districts liave failed to do tliis. 

717.0 THE STATE BOARD OK EDUCATION SHOULD REQUIRE ALL SCFIOOL . 
DISTRICTS TO HAVE ADEQUATE LIABILITY INSURANCE COVER- 
AGE WITHIN THE NEXT YI5AR. THE STATE INSURANCE COM- 
MISSIONER SHOULD ESTABLISH MINIMUM COVERAGE GUIDELINES 
FOR SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

Planning? Operations aud Evaluation 

Constructive cliangc requires effoolive coiuprcliensive planning, an 
area where the Commission lias found substantial room for improve- 
ment on all levels. School boards and administralors tend not to involve 
broadly representative jrroups of people in planning procedures, relying 
almost exclusively on paid consultants. In some long range plans sub- 
tiiitled to the Pennsylvaina Department of Education, insufficient 
thought seems to have been given to the relationship between curricular 
needs and facility design. Some intermediate units do not presently 
appear to be capable of rendering clTeclive help in needs assessment 
programs and long range planning to the districts they serve. Finally, 
the Comnionwcallh has given only small planning grants to intermediate 
xjnils and lias helped only those few units which have initiated requests 
for Department of Education assistance. The Department of Education, 
the intermediate units'-^ and the districts must coordinate and nnitually • 
Support efforts lo improve planning and evaluation practices. 

Systematic planning requires: 

a. a problem or evidence that change is necessary 

b. a large data base from which to draw a clear understanding of 
the problem and its probable causes 

c. pliilosopliical direction, specific and realistic objectives and a 
means of evaluating the instructional programs which seek to 
realize these objectives and goals 

d. the participation of representatives of the relevant elements with- 
in the scliool, community, district., intermediate unit or the De- 
partment of Education 

e. the development of implementation procedures for the nerw pro- 
grams designed to remedy the problem defined 

f. evaluation processes which review both the instructional process 
and product and which solicit the impressions of all elements of 
the scliool community as well as naaking use of formal testing 
devices 



For nddilional digciission of intermediate iinits, see the chapter on Supportive 
Services* 
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reporting procedures which inform all of the parties involved and 
which ensure puhlic awnreness of tho type and quality of educa- 
tion heing offered their children. 

In short, edueational improvenienl should result more often when 
planning and evaluation is systematic and ineliisivc of the school's 
various constituencies. With this planning model in mind, the following 
recommendations are made: 

7-18.0 THE STATEWIDE, COMPUTERIZED, EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION 
SYSTEM PREVIOUSLY APPROVED BY THK STATE BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION SHOULD BK ESTABLISHED AS SOO^ AS POSSIBLE.'^' 

This system should link the Department of Education with state- 
owned and stated-related colleges and universities, coojjcrating jirivate 
institutions, intermediate units and school districts. 

7-19.0 THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD REQUIRE EACH 
SCHOOL DISTRICT TO ALLOCATE A MINIIMUM OF ONE HALF OF 
ONE PER CENT OF ITS BUDGET TO FUND THE DETERMINATION 
OF CURRICULUM PRIORITIES, PLANNING AND EVALUATIONS. 
THE SCHOOL DISTRICTS BUDGET SHOULD REFLECT THESE CUR- 
RICULUM PRIORITIES. 

Without a mandate for the provision of funds for this purpose, very 
little is likely to liappon. iV'Iany educators rccojunicnd a figure of up to 
five per cent. The Coniniission's rcoomnicndation, then, is only a hc- 
ginning. 

7-20.0 SCHOOL DISTRICT LONG RANGE PLANS SHOULD FOCUS ON CUR- 
RICULUM NEEDS AND INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONAL PAT- 
TERNS, BUT SHOULD ALSO INCLUDE FACILITY AND PROGRAM 
NEEDS TOGETHER WITH PROPOSED CHANGES OVER A PERIOD 
OF NOT LESS THAN FIVE YEARS. THESE PLANS SHOULD BE RE- 
VISED ANNUALLY AND SHOULD PROVIDE FOR REVIEW OF 
CURRICULUM, EVALUATION OF SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS AND 
PLANNING FOR CHANGE. 

7-20.1 THE STATE BOARD OK EDUCATION SHOULD REQUIRE SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS TO PUBLISH AND SUBMIT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION FIVE-YEAR BUDGET PROJECTIONS (TO BE UPDATED 
ANNUALLY) WHICH ARE C0MP7<TIBLE WITH DISTRICT LONG 
RANGE PLANS. PUBLIC HEARINGS SHOULD BE HELD REGARDING 
THESE FIVE-YEAR PROJECTIONS PRIOR TO SUBMISSION TO THE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

7-2L0 THI? DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD DEVELOP PERSONNEL 
TEAMS CHARGED SPECIFICALLY WITH AIDING DISTRICTS IN 
PftOBLEM AREAS, f:.G.. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT, AND GRAN^ 
APPLICATIONS. 



'■'The initial sliidy which rcsiill«<l in deveIoi»nieiit of I lie Peiiiisylvmiia Ediicalionnl 
Computer System (PECS) was hegim in Ft-hrnary of 1971. 
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In the Governance cliaptcr of ihis report, it is recojii mended that 
the Stiite Board of Education slioiild evnhiate every school district 
periodically. It is further reconnncnded that: • 

7 22.0 THIS EVALUATION SHOULD EXAMINE BOTH THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROCESS (MEANS OF INSTRUCTION) AND THE EDUCATIONAL 
PRODUCT (ACHIEVEMENT OF STUDENTS). 

Part of this ovahiation pioccss shouhl he participation in the Edu- 
cational Quality Assessment j)i-o;i;rani 

7-23.0 THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD REQUIRE ALL DIS- 
TRICTS TO PARTICIPATE ON A CONTINUING BASIS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL QUALITY A.SSESSMENT PROGRAMS WITHIN THE NEXT 
THREE YEARS. 

School dislricls slioiild not only cooperate witli the Dcparlineiit''9 
cvalualin<r Icaius, J>iii should liclp {rather information to he used in the 
evaluation. Tluis: 

7-24.0 THE STATE HOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD REQUIRE EACH DIS- 
TRICT TO DEVELOP AND UPDATE REGULARLY A SYSTEMATIC 
PROCEDURE FOR COLLECTING DrWA TO ASSESS THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH STATE AND LOCAL LEARNING OUTCOMES ARE BEING 
ACHIEVED. ? 

Districts are cncoiirii|red to evaluate their efforts on an annual basis, 
if posihlc. However, the above leconuncndation could also aid the 
Department in making its periodic evaluations. 

The results of all evaluation processes should be niadc available to 
the public in easily understood Eiijtrlisli or in otiier Jan'rua'ics when 
necessary. These results ^liouhl l)c made availaljle to the school l)oard, 
advisory jiiroups, members of the schools tben^^^elvos and to local media. 

Districts shoubl he required to use the. evaluation data in opcratin*^ 
in-service pro^riiuns and in developiu'^ lonjr ran<re plans. 

The Dcj)artiiient of Education sImiiLd use the concejUs of flexible 
and personalized Icaniinjr as the key criteria for evaluations. The pro- 
posed Slate BoiU'd of EducalJon inslrnetional process criteria-^ should 
not he considered niiuinuun standards but as a counterpart to the 
Ten Goals of Quality Education. Tliesc criteria should he used to 
ericourajre districts to excel and should not he used as a basis for 
peiializinfr districts. 

■'^^ Quality iissessnieiil in Penn.sylvjinia had its orifjiri in Set lion 290.1 of Art 299, August 
8, 1963, u'liicli required thut the Stale Board of Education "develop or cause to be 
developed an eVEduation {»rofcdiire desijcned to measure objectively the adequacy 
and effioieacy of ihe ediuational propjrams offered hy the puhlit: schools of the Com- 
monwealth. The evaluation procedure to he developed .shall include tests measuring 
tJie achievements and performanre of students pursuing all of the various subjects 
and courses comprising ihe ciirricaJa." 

■'^See Orgunization for Instruction chapter, recommendation 5-]. 0. 




Organizational Relationships and Siriiotures 

Tlic way in wliicli I he in^ti till i oiks and or«j;aiiiza lions' const ilutin*: the 
cducalional , system in Pennsylvania arc tslriujlurod inid interaet lias ini- 
porlant imp! i cat 1011$ for tlic education of stiiclcnU. Tliis idea was im- 
plicit in the seliool district reorjiain/.atioii process of the 196(rs, in 
which over 2,000 districts in Peniisyh^ania were reor'^^aiiized into the 
present 505 districts. 

The Connnission is concerned that the present ways in which large 
urban school districts arc organized may not enhance the learnin«; op- 
portniiitic.^ of students. Current organization aJ patterns may also en- 
conra're racial se<rrcjj;alion. Tlic Coiuiiiission ha? also received lesliniony 
vi/c administrative units within the Philiidelphia SeliooI Dislricl 
snuy '' ii too large, hotli in terms of {jjcographic area and the iiiiiiiber of 
stu(tcnts served, to piomote elTeetivc iiiana<?ciiieut and ac^conntahilily. 
Thus : 

7 25.0 THE GOVERNOR SHOULD CRI^ATE A COMMISSION TO STUDY THE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE PITTSBURGH AND PHILADELPIHA 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS. THE COMMLSSIOK SHOULD PAY SPECIAL AT- 
TENTION TO THE POSSIBLE IMPACT OF ORGANIZATIONAL UNITS, 
RELATIONSHIPS AND FUNCTIONS ON THE GENERAL QUALITY 
OF EDUCATION AND ON THE RELATED QUESTION OF^EQUALITY 
OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNMTY. 

Conclusioji 

Schools will not measurably improve iinlcss all levels of adniinislra- 
tion work together in managing all faeels of the educational system. 
All levels of administration must coordinate their efforts to give tlieir 
districts eonsistcnt leadership. ^ 

While administrators will probably becoiite more iiiflneiitial in policy 
iiKikini:; due to the iiicrcasinj^ coHij)lcxity of seliool life, administrators '^ 
must make sincere attempts to make all professional eiiijiloyea feel that 
they Iiave a bigger stake in their school and district tliaii merely gaining 
and keeping a job. 

Organisation id discipline has often been regarded as some thing ex- 
ternally iniposed^and enforced by the liigliej' eelielons of administration. 
While administrators must retain lc|ral authority over educational pro- 
grams, wise acTniinistrators know that foriiial control is used very spar- 
ingly in hcallliy professional relationships. Dictatorial or unilateral 
administrative action can produce dej>endence, resentment or even 
rebellion on the part oi' teachers and students. Defensiveness inhibits 
iinagiiintioii^ creativity and the willinfriiess to try something different — 
indecisivcness and passivity arc often nncpnscious stralc«ries for aceom- 
nmdating powerful "siij)e)iors." Uj{i^' control administration orients 
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llic >tu(]r?iil, leadicr and slalT nieiiilxirs more toward appeasing aiilliori- 
ties than toward onliaiUMncr the leariiiiij: process. roles and eon- 

Irols often result in ne«Eative self-eonoTpts, wliieh are incompatible with 
FcnnsylvaniaV 1'en Goals of Qnalily Edncation. It is unreasonable to 
expect tiiut (diildrcn will learn lo value lhenis<dvcs from tcacliers who are 
fearfnl, anxious or who play no role in (\<lablislitng edueational goals 
or polieiee/-^'^ 

Administrators should act as eatalysts, lcain-l)uilders and cooperative 
problem-solvers us nineli as possilde rather than as authors of admin- 
istrative conunands. Leadership apj)roaolies which aceept responsible 
partieipatioii in forniint; eertain school jKdioies and programs by 
l(>a<diers and students should he eneouraged. Administrators must en- 
eourajre erealtve tliouglit and constructive erilicisni; the l)e9t discipline 
comes \vilh high morale. 

Involving niendicrs of I lie seliooTs various internal and external 
coM.sliuieneics in policy-making and encouraging and iuiplemcnting new 
ideas aud piograuis requires a strong, yet In'glily adaptive and diplo- 
matic character on the j)art of administrailors. Dccision-inaking pal- 
ienis which ])lacc a premium on comuiunication ami cooperation can 
successful ly l»e integrated with formal authority structures. However 
demanding these views may he, the Commission feels that they are a 
pragmatic response to increased pressures for participation in policy- 
making by cinpioye organizations, a fairer approach to problem-solving, 
an encouragement of intclli'geni thought and positive self-concepts on 
the pari of staff, and an aid to people lo learn how lo make decisions in 
the most direct manner — by placing them in the arena of choice. 



See Jaoli Gil)!), "Expanding Role of ilie Adiniinsinilor" f^ntional Association of 
Secondary School Principals Unlletin, 51 (May, 1967) 46.60, 
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Chaplor VIII 

Governance 



Introduction 

Til (Mhicatiori. jrovrrnaiirr is I he [mliticnl fuiic lion of making ofluca- 
lioTiiil policy lir (lisliritrni.slied from llic a(iMiiiiislci'iii<r of educational 
pdliry cIcci5<ion«5J Tliir C<uniiii?>ioii l>elievcs that the {governance proc- 
os?c?i 111 GUI' educational ^vr^lcni lion hi l)e (Siicfully examined. Jio-w 
(educational polioje*.-? are made, who makes'^ iliem, and what ^xroup or 
aircncy i.^ charjxed willi adniinisiralive policy are issues of fiinda mental 
.-ivrnificaiU'e. 

TUc (•<hicational system in ilir Connnonwcallli must, ahove all else, 
be u juM sy.-tein. ]l iiiusl l>c hased upon aiid operalcci wiiliih the pro- 
vision? of the Unilcd States Constitution, the Constitution of the Coni- 
mon wealth of Pennsylvania and the lawii and regulations adopted Ly 
the Gci^cral A?senil)ly and the Slate Board of Education. 

Since law is dynamic and not static, it is necessary lo reexamine 
periodically how well the Inw functions in cnsmin^' equity and due 
process in the operation of soei(?ry. How cc(uila}»Ic the law is, and how^ 
wtdl the law fiinetions in the irovernancc of the schools of the Cotn- 
irioiiwealth. is the concern of this chaj)tcr. 

Governance afl'ecls all other aspects of the educational system. Gov- 
ernance prooes.<es affect decisions ahoul what i?hould be taught, who 
should teach it, where it should he taught, or how it should he financed. 

This Conunission is committed to the idea of operating a l)asic edu- 
cational s^ysttmi winch offers equality of educational opportunity, flex- 
ihle and personalized learning and I he maximum involvement of all 
groups in the conduct of the educational process. Governance proce- 
<lnres in the educational .<yslcin should he eompatihle with these objec- 
tives. In adduion, the governance system should have emhodied in it 
iho^e elcmeuts of accountid)ility which will hel]> ensure that the kind 
of Tiducalion advocated by tliis Commission will, in fact, occur. 

No^ only should ihe governance system he eonipaiible with the basic 
ideals of this report, hut the teaehingdearning process in our scliools 
should also promote the governance ideals expressed in this chapter. 
We cannot teach a])out good governincnt in our curricnlum if we do 



'Malierss periainiiiii lo ihe administration of ediinilioiial policy are discuGScd primarily 
in ihe Managenieni I'hapier of this report^ 
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iiol try lo jioverii our schools wo]L Nor can jjood jiovcriiiiiciil flourisli 
without its iiti(h!rlyiii(; ideals hoiii<; taii<;lu well in the chissrooins of 
our schools* 

In this (diaptcr, Comniission (examines t]io forma] «j;ovcrnancc 
a<;cnoi('s of I ho iMhicational syslcin: ihr General Assrnihly, the Slate 
Hoard of Echication, the DcparluuMit of Edn(^ation, lioards of School 
Directors, and Hoards of Education*^' Consideration is also fiiven to the 
relationship of adniini.'itration, teachers, parents, students and interested 
eiti/ens lo these formal ajicneies, " ' 

The Commission holicves the reconimendiiliotis in this chapter will 
help achieve and maintain a delicate lialanec of power hclwecn the 
needs of the Connnonwealtli and the ncM'ds of local (lonnnnnitics. Views 
will vary on wlial shonid he the precise natnre of this halancc, hut the 
need lo examine hotli stale and local responsihilities in the j;ov(»rnance 
process is the nnderlyinj; premise for tlic?e recounnendations* 

How ihe EdiicalioiKil Governance Sysleni Works and 
Related Prohlonis 

Tl is not possihle to discuss ways to improve the jiovcrnancc system 
in education witliont hricfly connncntin<<; on how the system works* 
Most citizens arc fann'liar only with that part of the educational gov- 
ernance sysleni which fnn<;tions at the' district level, i.e., the school 
hoard* There arc other very important ajrencics in this system which 
recpiirc com men U 

Article 3, Section ]5 of the Constitution of the Connnon wealth of 
Pennsylvania states: 

The General Assembly shall provide for ihe nininienance and 
support of u thorough and eiricient system of puhlic education lo 
serve the needs of the Common weal ih. 

It is the General A^scnihly wdiicli is eharjrcd with the basic respon- 
sibility for providing: an adc(piate educational system throughout the 
Conuuonwealtlu No other ajrcncy of «:ovcrnnient has the extent and 
degree of power over education possessed hy the General Asscnihly, 
The powxr possessed by all other educational agencies is power dele- 
gated to them by the General Assend)ly« What it grants, it can take 
away. Only a change in the Constitution could alter or weaken the 
power of the General Asscmhly over education. 

The General Asr«end)ly carries out its function in providing an ade- 
fpuitc education by enacting Jaws for the governance of the system and 
by appropriating funds for the state's share of the costs of education. 

MMtisburgh and Philadelphia have appointed Hoards of Education. All other districts 
have Hoards of School Directors. See pp. 9S'% and 99-101 for further discussion of 
these agencies. 
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The linvs which ihc (rcricrnl A?^.*(:inl))y jmkjcIs Io o|)cr;jfn the cfluc*!- 
t ion 111 >y>ten) are inclinljMl in \hv Public Sclux)! Codo oj J 949, as 
amvtuU'd}^ Ucfornicc nuist ho rnadf Io llic.^e laws when (Ii:icu55in<: ways 
to inij)rovo ('(hicalion in the Connnon wealth. 

The Slalc Hoard of Kducalion was rr<.'alcd in 1963 hy llin General 
Assembly. It rephiced a weaker State Couneil. It eonsists of 17 inem- 
hers a|)j>oinlefl l>y tlici Govrrnor and eonlirined hy the slnle Senate. II.^ 
function 1.- to adoj)t jjolieie.-i, set slandiir<ls. estal>lisli rules and rcjiulii- 
lions and afFjrni princMplcs which relate to the jrovernaiiec of the edu- 
ealion in tin* Connnonweallh. It is the slalo counlcipart of the seliool 
hoard in the lo(!al eoninuniity. But ill ere is one very inijK)rtant dif- 
ferencre. l'h(i State Hoard of I'JihKtalion has no taxinjr power. As i\n 
arm of the lejiislalun^ it has. however, other <juasi-lofrislative and judi- 
<'ial authority dehjjrated Io it. And iIk* rejrnlalions passe<l ]>y the Stale 
Hoar<l have the .same le^al efTeet ati laws enacted hy the General 
Assemhly, 

The Pennsylvania Department of E(liieatif>n' was eslahlished hy ll^e 
(fCtieral Assend>ly in the Administrative Code of 1929. lu chief exeeu- 
live ofTieer \> the Secretary of Education who is apj»oinle<l hy the Gov- 
ernor and confirmed hy the Senate. He is also chief executive of the 
Slate Board. 1'lie De])artment administers the laws of the lej^islaturc 
and the rejrulations of the Stale Board. It also assists school <]islriels 
in conduelinjr educational projrrams hy provi<liM»r professional adviee. 
rile Department's preseFil or;;aiii/ali<)i? and status in the educational 
system are the result of y<*ars of evolution. The Depart mentis origin 
dales I)ack Io the passajre of the Free Soliool Act of 1834. 

Orijrinally I lie Dej>arlnicnl dealt solely with matters j)ertaining to 
pul)lic s(diools. Today, it has wide-raii^injr educational responsihility 
which iiiehnh's iionpuhlic school affairs as well as j:cneral educational 
concerns. As the stale's administrative' ajren<\v for education, the De- 
partment is responsil)le for protLctinji the Couimonwealth's interest in 
e(hu'alion. 

The Department plays an important lea<lersliip role as advocate for 
iniprove<l educational pra<'lic<i>. as well as enforeiti^ existinjr <Mlu<!a- 
tional laws and rejriilations. 

The most faanihar a«rcii<ries whicli have sijrnificant jrovernanec powers 
in the cducalional system are the Boards of School Direetors and 



r/itf Public School Cfulo of ]040, rrs amended may he piirrhascd from the Bureau of 
Information ami Piihliiiitioiis. Departmenl of F.dnration, Uox Oil, Harrisburp, 
Pa. 17126. The cosl is $3.18 (lax inehided). Make cheeks payahle lo the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

* Formerly the Departmenl of Puhlir hislruclion. 
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Bo.'inis of E<liication.''' The boiirds are crrn lures of I lie General As- 
semhly eslal)lislie(l lo operulc seliools aeross ihc Coininoin\ ealtli. Tak- 
ing (heir aiillion'iy from llie Seliool Code' llierO hoards exercise hroad 
power iind rcsponsihihiy. They inu^t. however, eondnet ihcir i)ii>iness 
accordinjr lo ihe hiw? enaele<l hy ihe General A.sseinhly, ihe rejrulalions 
of llie Slate Board, and llie »riiidelines of llie Dopiirhnenl of Ednealion. 
Tliey iire no I free lo ael a? sovereijrn enlilies. Neverlheless, ^vilhin iheir 
le«rjd jin-isdietion are ihe eritieal fnnelions of senin«r policy for the 
•rovenianee of schools. 

Board of School Directors, unlike Boards of Kilncalion in FiUslnn^rh 
and Pluladelpliia, possess ihe direcl power nnd responsihilily for rais- 
injr ihc neces.^ary funds for ihe supporl of <Mhiea'non al ihe local level/* 

To opcralo the ihoroii'rh and i.'flficicnl ediicalional sVs^icni required hy 
the Pennsylvania Conslilnlion. these four elements of the formal <rov- 
eniaiicf system iniisl work cooperatively, W liile ea<di level of the sys- 
tem holds some powers exclusively, most «:overnance powers are shared. 
This shariufT produces a constant inlerfaeinjr of. the various jroverninji 
iifrcneies whieli. in Inrn, inevilahly ereaies t<'nsion in the jrovernaneiff 
of education. The nature of fhis inlerrclalionship and tlu* efTccts of 
this tension were exaniinc<l closely hy the Commission. As a result of 
this (examination, the Commissicjn ijclieves that there arc? four iiasie 
ways to ini|>rovc the operation of the «rovernane<: jjroe(\ss in education 
in the Comnionwcaith ; 

n. hy pro>idin<r more effective state leadership in education 

h. hy estahlisliin«i «rrcater aecountahility in the stale and locjd «rov- 
ernancc of education 

i\ by improvin«r school hoard operations 

(1. hy increasinjr <'onnnunity involvenienl in the j^overnmental procrcss 

Jnstifiealion for th<*se slaJcnients and a <h*scription of the proposed cor- 
rc<'tivc a(*lion which shouhl he taken <'onstitute tlie remainder of lliis 
(tliapler. 

Provi(lin«x More Eireclive Slale Leadership in E(1iu*ati(ni 

Tlie distrihulioji of ihe responsihilitic>! for ^o\'enianee of education 
is not neatly <livi<led. Tlien* will always ho enonjili overlap of <rov- 

"See footnote 2 of this chnpler on pjijn? 2. 

*' Th(? f?oar<ls of Edin ^ilioii in Pinsi)urf!li iind !MnW;nl<'|phi:i (lavr iIh' rr>ponsi!)ilily lo 
provide ndeqnulo funding: for ihijir <;du<-a!i(MiaI pn>}iraiiis lail not the lejial power lo 
levy taxes. . 
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eniaiiop r(^«j)onsil)ililics aironj: aj^encios lo rai^^e qiiC'^lions regarding 
llic |)roj)or i)l;uH'ni<*!il of prinun-y respon^i'iliilily for a specific function. 
In the jiasl. (here lias; not alwavi^ Ix'on a liigh <Ic*iroc of cooperation 
hetwe<;n I he General Assenihly. I lie Stale Board of Education and the 
Department of E<hicali<)ti. Thii^ has caused jtroMeni? for the educa- 
tional "iy.steiii and lui^ retar<lcd the advancTincnt of education in the 
Connnonwealtli. Therefore : 

8.1.0 THE (;ENERAL ASSKMHLV, the «^TATE hoard of EDUCATIOiN A^M^ 
THE SECKETAUV OK EDUCATION SHOULD COOPERATE IN CLOSE 
LIAISON IN THE DEVELOPMENT OK STATUTORY CHANCES, NEW 
HECULATlOm AND REV/SED .STANDARDS IN THE OPERATION OF 
THE EDUCATIONAL SY.STEM. 

While the General As.send)ly is coiirtilnlionally the most powerful 
elenicjil of the three at the slaJe level, it i> important the State Board 
of Education and the DeparDnent of Education al?o exert strong lead- 
<Tship in e<lucalion. The legislative ohjecliver of I he General .'Vssenddy 
will he fuifille<l only if the ncees^^^ry iniplenienlaH(U» rc*:uia(ions and 
administrative policies are e^lal)lishc<l aiul enforce<l !)>' the Stale Board 
and the Dcparlnient of Education. Similarly, ihcf^o two groups; need tlje 
sui)porl of the General As.send)ly for aderjiiate funding and for tlie 
hroad legislative mandates neeessary to operate an cfTeetive and elTi- 
eienl system. A spirit of genuine cooperation among tliese groups is 
essrntial. 

* # * 

I'he cooperation re<'onnn(^n<ied here requires lhat the General As- 
scud)Iy have* llie information neeMle<l to carry onl its vital role. In par- 
ticular, it is the responsihility of the DcparluK'nl of E<lucation lo assist 
ihr G(WieraI AsseniMy hy k<-e])ing it inf')rnie<l of ihe general needs of 
ihc schools in the Commonwealth. An a<Miv(* lea<iershij) role by the 
Dcparlinml and th(." S^it(^ Boar(/ will help fa<*ilitale the tjnudy enact- 
ment of legislation \vhi<'h is in the inleresls of system. The role of 
legislator is. after all. a difT;{rull ojh\ Lf^gislal^^rs nnist write laws in all 
areas of governmental operation. Leadership provided hy the Deparl- 
Mienl and I he Stale Board should k(^(^p the mendicrs of the legislature 
ird*orme<I anrl IxMIjm* ahle to (^arry (nil their resp<uisil)ilitics in the area 
of e<luciilioh. Tiiere^fore: 

8-2.(1 THE DEPARTMENT OK EDUCATION SHOULD TAKE A MORE ACTIVE 
ROLE IN KEEPING THE (;ENERAI. ASSKMRLV AWARE OF THE NEEDS 
AND OHJECTIM-S OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE COM* 
MONWEALTH, 

There are numy ways to ace<nnplish this. The most ol)vious is for 
the Departuu'ui lo ad decisively in pro»^ )sing or reacting to proposed 
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Ic'ri.'slalion wIrmicvlt the .situation warranis. Also, it sliould jirovido 
a rc«rnliir moans of coinnninicalion to tlie General As^cinl)ly lo inform 
il.s mcnil)er> of pronaisin*: j)ro«j:ranis or nnaltcndcd necd.^. In ndditioiu 
Dcparlnienl ofTieials slioiild l)ceonie more familiar with the lejiisliiUve 
j)rocc?s to (Minl)le tlicm lo eonij)rclicn(] more fully tlie kirids pressures 
and prohlcins wliicli lejiishitors fncc in earryinj,^ oui. their difTicull 
re.-iponiiihililic?. 

Estahlishing Greater Acroiiiilahilily in llie Static and 
Local Government of Education 

No syr^lcni of jiovcrnanc'C in a free soeiety will j^wveeed ii' It i?^ not 
a<;eonntal)le to its eonslitnents. To he a<'e()untahle is lo i<h.'ntify not 
only the objeets for wliieli t^^e puhlio re.^iourres have Ix'en devoted, hnl 
al>:o the manner an<l efTcel of their applieation. EdtM'alionaii aeeonnt. 
nhility is e>scntial if caeh level of «rovernance is to do its pari lo meet 
the nce<ls and interests of stu<lenis. 

As mentioned earlier, the lejial eliartin* for the eondnet of education 
in Pennsylvania is the Public Sriutol Codv of ]9t'^^ as nm<*ti(lv(l. No 
system of ednealional -nM^oniitahility will ev<'r work unless the Com- 
monwcalth has a elearly written, well <le(ined, nn-tO"<late Seliool Code. 
Unfortnnately, that does not (^xist now. The present Code, last revisi^l 
in 1940, has many ontdat<ML and)i*!:noiis and no lonj^er nee<3ed provi- 
sions. It Is, in som<' rcjiards, a 19lh C<^ntnry <loeum<Mit setlin*: the dir<M*- 
tions for an edm-ational system wluisc pres<^nt stmhmts will live the 
majority of their inlult lives in the 21st Centin*y.' Therefore: 

8:^0 THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD RKCOOH'Y THE PVIUJC SCHOOL 
CODK OF im: ITiinHEH, THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD RE- 
VIEW AND UPDATE T}ni: CODE EVKHY TEN YEARS. 

The revise<l Co<le shonhl earefnlly <lefnie the h^jial responsilii Titles and 
fiuietions that the various a«ieneies of the >y?t<Mn are to perform. These 
rovUed pvovisious sUouUl he sutUci cully unamluj^uous to }>rovide for u 
truly fnn<*tional aeeounlahilily systi^n. Th'" system euunot he made 
more aeeomitahle if the division of resj)()»», ii)ility r<Miiain\s a souree of 
<*<)nfliet and <lispii{<\ 



"S(M*li<)ii 740 of llle (iodo roiuls as folhjws: **. . . llie IxKird of srhool dirorlor> shnll 
\iccp all Wijler rlo.stMs or owdKMJsrs ... in a clean and saniinry rondiiion, and shall, 
not h^ss lhari lea (10) days i)rior lo th»» oi)enin^ »)f any {crni of school and (»ficner if 
ne<'t*ssary have ihcni i)roi)erly cleaned an<l di sin fee led h\ ihj' ust; of fn'sli <irys lacked 
h'nie, or olln^r proi)cr disinfecliiiji niaiorials." 

^'The Depariaicnl iiiiuuied eiToris to recodify ih<J C'ode in Ociohcr, U>73. 
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Tl\ronj:lioui iliis rcporl ^unncslions for clian«:rs in llic School Code 
will i)c oircrcd* AIJ .snrJi sii'i'rerilcd <'Jiaii*tcs should ti\kc into considerii- 
lion llic divcrsr clinrndt'ristio of llio various conununilics and regions 
in llu* Coininonwrallli. Allowance* should he inadr in iho revised Code, 
as is lli(' case present ly,'* for a elassifiealion nt school dislricls accordiiiiz 
lo lh(Mr size. Some regnlalions should alfecl all school dislriets regard- 
less of size, (jllicr rej;ulalions should pertain only to districts of a cer- 
tain class. The eoncepi of h^gishiting hy class of district i^hoidd be 
retained. 

# * * 

Tlie Coinniission helie\es tliaf the principle of educational aecount- 
ahility applio? also to tin* Department of Education. Since it lias the 
resiponsihilily on the stale level for ndniiji isierin^ the educaMoual ?=ys' 
l(*ni, il is i:«'cessary that the Departnieni keep ihc pnhlie informed of its 
poli(ries and progi'ains. It should nlso foster puf)lic participation in 
carrying: out its responsihililie:'. 

What \\w (lonnnission exp(M-ls of school dislriets. it e:^;pcctr. also of 
ihr Deparlincnt of E(hication. 7'hcrefore: 

84.0 Tin: DI-PARTMENT 01' KDIJCATION SHOIJU) TRKPARK AND PIS- 
THIHUTE STATCW'IDK ANMJALLV A (;FNJ':i?A/. PLAN STATliW ITS 
lirDATKI) GOALS, OHJECTIVKS AND DOIJCIK.S. 

The exislciioe of sneh a plan will help ihc general pnJilie and the 
varioii."^ edn<-atiorial interest «ironps kriow what the Di^parlinent is try- 
inji lo do. Given this knowledge, it will then he easier for the gen- 
•I'rnI pnhlie lo e\alua!e how well the Department is carrying out its 
n*sponsil)ilities. 

# * * 

A hasic clcnienJ of necountahility in llie exisling govci'nanee system 
is ])rovi-.ion f!)r voJers lo elecl seluiol hoard niend)ers. As is the custom 
in .American society. lh<^ loeal eh^clorate has the opportunity to evalu- 
ate Jhe performance^ of tln' school board hy exercising ihe riglit to vote. 
If tile school hoar<l tlirough its representalivcs. ihe snperintendcnl niid 
]»is iif^sociates, does not perform in a .-^atisfaetory manner, seliool hoard 
mem hers can \)c voted oul of officer 

Hesidenis of Pitlshurgli and Phi)a(h'lpliia do not liave the opportu- 
nity to vole for nienihei-s of llic hoards of edncalion in those cities. Iii 
these two very hirge districts, the GtMieral Assend)ly has cstal)Iished 

"Scctioii 202 of the ijnsem (!odi' eslalilishes five (">» cluj'st's of (lislrids; Isl Glass 
( KnnO.OOn popnliilion) : \>i Cluss A <5(M).0()(I to l,r>(MM)()()) ; 2iid Ghisj; (30,000 to 
rvOO.ti^NH; :\Td {'.h^r. i'y.im lo WUmi; Lni(i till Cla^s (Lt'^s than 5,000). The Com. 
missioii c'lidorAfs the coiic('|it of n>i;iMi>|iiiij» rlassfs of dislricls bui (Iocs not endorse 
lhe>e purtiiular ^.uuulards. 1 1 did not study tliis matter, 
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B()ar<]s of Educalion wliicli liavc only appoinlrd mrnilxMs. As n ronso- 
(jiirntic, tinlikc all ollirr scliool dislricl*. Pitlshnr^ih an<l Pliiladclpliiii 
Boar(?s of Education do not liave the ri;:lil to levy taxes. In llie.'*r Iwo 
cilies, the laxinjr power for education resides noi In I lie I)oards hul in 
tlie re.sjjcelivc ciiy councils and I lie Geixral Ass(»rnhly, 

Ori<:inally. in Pennsylvania, all scliool iKKirds were elected. In lime, 
evidence develoijccl thai i1h» political niacliines in Piltshur^rh and Phila- 
fleipliia were conirollin;: tlie school hoard election process. Corruption 
of .-ierious proporlioji develop*^*]. Hopin«r lo prolecl ihr residenis of 
tlu'sc two districts, the General Assend>ly aholished elected hoards in 
these cities and .'^uhsti tilled a system of conrt>appointrd hoards. In 
Pliiladclphia, with the Educalional Home Hul<^ Cliartei (1965), llic 
a})j)ointin^ power wa."* transferred from the Board of ilojinnon Pleas 
Jndjres to ihe Mayor anti an Eclucational Xoniinatin*: Pan(d. 

While opinions dilTcr •rreatly on how w( II the aj>p«iinted hoards have 
serve(I their districts, it i.^ hard tO ar;:ne that such appointed hoards 
provi<le for a jireatcr de^re<' of o<Inealional ae<*onntahilily than elected 
Imards would. If one disaj)provc.< of the boliavior of an af)poinlCfI ])oard 
it is difficult to exercise influence to <dian;:e the rnendiership on il. It 
appears, therefore, tijal Pennsylvania should join the mainstream in 
the nation^" and do away Mith the pn'sent dual sy.'^tem of havin;: holh 
appointed and elective scliool hoard>. Therefore, lh<* Commission ree- 
oinnicnds that; 

8-5.0 THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY .SHOULD ENACT LEGISLATION REQUIR- 
ING ALL SCHOOL HOARDS IN THE COMMONWEALTH TO HE 
ELECTED. 

Givin^f Philadelphia and Pillshur^h elective school ])oar<Ls will not 
automatically improve ihe dc^^ree of ediicalional aecouiitahihty in these 
districts. But it will alleviate current apathetic feclinfrs which exist 
anion*: cilizens horn of the view that ''There is little I can do ahout 
it" when school directors are aj)poinle(l not eI(M*te(l. Granting' school 
districts in Pitlshur^ih and Phiiadclphia elected hoards will lay the 
const i In t ion al hasi.* for tlicin to levy taxes. Once possessed of the power 
lo levy taxes, they would no lousier he a hie lo cscaj)e direct res perns i- 
hility for adccjnate local finaiiein^^ cA schools. 

» # » 

Tliere is another serious prohscni associated with the eleclion of 
school hoard nieinheri in Pejmsylvania. The eurreni law permits school 
districts, on an optional hasis, to elect school hoard rneinhers on either 

'''A survey initiated by lh<? Commission show.s that of ihc fifty <50j iJiates and sevtm 
(7) trust territories surveyed, onlj* four (4) stales Ijave totally appointed hoardt;, 
with thirteen (13) having both appointed and elected, the liijiher percentage of 
those mixed systems being elected. 
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ill! at-lar/zc^ l)a.'^i» or ])y di.striet rcpro.^rptaHoii. Many of llic school 
hoards in Pennsylvania !od:jy oper.Kc only wi(h nioiiiber^ rlcc!le(f 
al-Iarjic. W'liere tliis i:; so* ;l is jmssi])lo for the niosl |)0|nilous part of 
a ."^c'liool (lislrirl to (loniiiiatr (lisj)n)j>orlion;ulrly ihc ineniliersliij) on llic 
school hoard. Since seliool diglriels liav(? liceii reor^xanized, ?nakin^^ 
larger di.^triets onl of severjd smaller ones, it is not iinconnnon to find 
entire* eoniniiniilies without a seal on liie re»rioiial scivool .lioanl. This 
oeeurs i)eeaivfie the sir.aller eonnmniitics arc pari of a.conihined system 
uliieh links tlicni uitii lar«rer eeiilers of population. A result is tlie 
(iiseiifranehisenient of the smaller coHirniiriilies. Sometimes, this lack 
of ref)resen 'ution iias raeial or social eiass overtoil e<, Because this Coin- 
inissiou he (i eves that underrcpresentatiou or lack of representation in 
ll)e governance process is undcsiriii)Ie, it reconnneniis tlial: 

8.6.0 THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOUIJ) AMKNP THE SCHOOL CODE TO 
REQUIRE SCHOOL I30ARJ).S TO liKKhECTEl) ON BOTH AN AT-LARGE 
AND GEOGRAPHIC REPRESKNTATION BASIS. 

The Com mission lias no s]>eeilic plan to siigsrest to implement this 
clian'ze. Tlierc is, however, a clear a<lvanla're lo ele(!iin«z some nicnil)ers 
<if the scliool l)oard on an at-lar«fe ba.sis. A hoard composed entirely of 
nicmhers elected on a treo'rraphic hasis can lead to narrowness and paro- 
elualisni. It also eliniinates the possihilil) of eleelinjr highly qualified 
candidates rejiardless of wliere tiicy live. TIni-S liie Connnission's pro- 
posal seeks lo hlend llie hest of hoth systems in one, 

<t * * 

There is no nmrc basic element of an aecoinita)>ility system than lliat 
wliieh ensures the eonstiti'tional ritrlits of all citizens. Presently, there 
is an inadequate i)rovision for tlie prolecliori of students' eon«titntional 
rifilits since these ri«rlits are nowlicrc clearly enunciated. In many 
(!ases, sneli rijrlils have been aI)ro«raie(l I)y .^jcIiooI districts with little 
or no corrective action hy the Stat(^ Board or die Dej)arlnicul of 
Eihieation. 

There is a great need to affirm these conslilutioual rights and to 
develop guidelines for their protection. Whether Uy ignoranct* or de- 
sign, school districts .should not he permitted »o usurp students' rights. 
Correspon(Jingly, the qncslion of what ooiislilnlcs tlic responsibilities 
of students is ajtybignous .^nd su))jecl (o inueli f^ispnte. Just as there 
arc examples of students'^ rights hein^ violated, there Uslvg heen recent 
instances of student actions wliich Iiave jeopardized tlie rights of others 
within the system or which have resulted in damage lo puhlic proj)erty. 
Tiie issncs of rights and responsii)iiit ics arc inseparable, and they need 
lo he linked in any attempt lo (Jcal with liie qiicslion of the proper rela- 
tion Ijctwcen students and school distrieU, 
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WMirre llicro is not stale, standard ostal)lislun|i ritudoiils' i i|ilils and 
rrspoiisildlilics, it is necessary for students with a i^riovance to take tin* 
seliool district to court to obtain justice. Tliis creates financial and edu- 
tioiial hardships to tlie student* his family* and the district* and often 
results in ineoiisisten(!y in the resolution of su(?li disputes. A clear state* 
nieiit of such, ri^^hts and responsihilities would eliminate most of tin* 
court action which now occurs in this ar(?a. riiereforci: 

8.7.0 TIIK STATE HOARD OF KDUCATION SHOULD ADOPT A STATFWn)K 
STUDKNT HILL OV RIGHTS AND RI%SI»ONSIHILITIFS WITH PROVL 
SION FOR IMPLKMKNTATION IIV LOCAL SCHOOL HOARDS. 

Thi.s statement should cite the iiiviolahle rijrhts which students i)os- 
.se.ss hy virtue of constitutional protections and the responsil)ilili<*s in- 
cuinhent upon students in order to secure a {zeneral system of free |)ul)lic 
education. 

A student's constitutional rijihts should not he impaired hy an aeei- 
dent of licojrrapliy. To avoid this, a state hill is needed. What method:^ 
are used for niakin{j; the hill operational (^ould vary from eommunily 
to eomnumity. For instance, all districts sliould he recjuired to have a 
{irievanee procedure for students, hut the type of i^rievance pro(*edurc 
could vary dej)endin|i upon locral preferences. 

TUo State Board sliould not ahdieate its responsihility to assure that 
students are protected from arbitrary and eajirieious exercise of the 
Iar;re power dele|!;ated to school hoards tlirou|^diout the slate. 

* « 

The General Assend)ly has delegated to the State Board of Education 
the very important responsihility to deternn'ne the j)roee(]ures for the 
certification of teachers and administrators, that is, to deteruiine who 
shall enter the profession, and wdio shall he authorized to exercise lead- 
ership in it. In turn, school l)oards have the resj)onsiljility to carry out 
the recjuired regular evaluation of teachers and administrators. 

The State Board j)resently sets standards for teacher and admini.s- 
trator certification j)rogranis through a method known as the program 
apj)roval process. Institutions of higher education desirous of training 
future teachers or admin is I valors nuist develop training programs and 
siihniit them in writing to the Department for aj)j)roval. The Depart- 
ment then sj)onsors a visit hy a team of educators to the institution to 
evaluate the program. Those programs ueenied elTeetive and viable are 
then approved tor operation entitling the institution to offer certificates 
in the name of the Conunouwealtli. This system replaces the long estab- 
lished practice of the State Board specifying a uniform number and 
type of college courses required for certification. This older system 
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proved to l)c holli arbih-iity and i-o.-^lrir^tivo. It shdiild not be revived. 
Tlierrfore. the Coiiniii.^sioii r(M*oinnieii<].<\tlKit : 



a.».0 THK STATE HOARD .SHODIJJ CONmUK TO AUTIIOIUZE THK DE- 
I'AKTMENT OF KDUCATiON TO 0!M>KATK TKACIIKR EDUCATION 
iniOGRAM.S ON A IM?OGHAM AIMMtOVAL BASIS AND CONTINUE TO 

AWAun TKA(;niN<; ckutuicatks on a jmioguam AmiovAr 
iiAsrs. 

Tlie philosophy undfrlyiiijr the [)ro^M*ain approval eoncept is sound. 
It iiH'orporate.^ the kind of noxihilily wliich ihi? Coniwiis:«ion hclicvcs 
syston» should enruurajic 

ITouevci'. there are some sc^rion?! adiniiiistrative [irol)lems associated 
with the operation of the proixrani approval system. There is a luck of 
staff in the Depart inejit of Kdiieation to meet tin: work h)ii<l created hy 
this ai)proaeli. This results in less fre(iiJent colic jic visits than are desir- 
ahle. Therefort.': 

a.9.0 THE DEPARTMENT Oi- EDUCATION SHOULD liiaE ADEQUATE 
STAI'T TO EVALUATE TEACIIEU EDUCATION PUOCRAMS ON A 
FREQUENT AND REGULAR BASIS. 

The current praetiee of tlie Departnicnl to rely primarily upon peers 
in tlie field to (conduct these evaluations should eontinue. But, more 
Deparlnient stnlT arc needed to iuij)rove tlie coordination an<l iniple- 
nieJitation of the exi.siiuir proi^rani. In addition, more work is needed 
in cvaluatin«r the relative merits of difVerinjr approaches to teacher and 
administrator pre|)aration pro«;ranis. Siieh (*vnhiations are neeessnry if 
the element of (lexihility in tliis pro<ir:nn ai)i)roval process is not to be 
used as a dodjrc to avoid rigorous standards for the preparation of pro- 
fessional educators. 



Central to any system of aceonntahility in eduention is the concept 
of monitoring the amount and kiiul of learning which is occurriri^ in 
the classrooms in the schools of the Commonwealth. This Commission 
hclicvcs that tliis is desirable if tlie State Board and local hoards are 
to enfoice a nieanin(:ful set of niininunn standards for the school sys- 
tem. Frescrihinji a series of required courses, as at present, is insuffi- 
eieiit. Such standard;, arc measures of what students are offered for 
study ami not what it is they have learned. Tlie State Board does not 
now require monitoring of student achievement. 

If cfTcctive inetho<l5 of educational aecountahility are to he achieved 
the state must evaluate adequately the student leariiin<; which results 
from the instruct ional programs in the schools of the Conunonweahh. 
Therefore; 
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8.10.0 THE STATE liOARl) OF EDUCATION SHOULD MANDATE THAT 
EVERY SCHOOL DISTRICT IN THE COMMONAVEALTII PARTICIPATE 
IN A PERIODIC EVALUATION CONDUCTKI) UV THE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION. THIS EVALUATION SHOULD EXAMINE BOTH THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROCESS (MEANS OK INSTRUCTION) AND THE 
EDUCATIONAL PRODUCT (ACHIEVEMENT OF STUDENTS). 

This requirement would luive two purposes: lo evaluate what stu- 
dents leatn^' and lo evaluale how leaehers leach. 

Produet evaluation is UKiasurintr student lrarniu«4 outcomes (what 
sludenis leinii). If districis are lo be refjuired to maintain a reasonable 
dei:r(je of equal educational o])])ortunil}% it is ne(M'ssarv (o measure the 
amount of learning which is oceurrinj: in ihc district schools lo uphold 
niininiuni standards. 

Kacli district sliould also under jjo a rejsiihir process evaluation. Tliis 
j)roce.ss evaluation eould he accomplisluMl at the same lime as tlu^ 
prorluct (^valuation, The pro('ess evahiatioii should he desi^^iicd lo niea^ 
sure the amount of pcjsonali/.ed and flexiide edm*aliou which occurs in 
a clistricL Instructional practices in schools should he measured n^^ainst 
the process criteria estahlished hy the Slate UoarcL However, there 
should he no penally attached to a district for failurr* lo adhere lo this 
lisl of process criteria, Distri<Ms should he encoura^^ojl to use sonio set 
of ideal inslructionu] j)raclices whi<;h u'ojd() hrlj) ihcm "n.'acli foi* the 
hiars'. 

The prodtnn and i)rocess evaluations which should he retiuired should 
he conducted under regulations cslahlish(Ml hy the Si ale Board of Edu- 
calion and administered l)y the Departiuent of l^]du(*alioJi. It is not 
nece,«5ary thai the De])arlmeul of FMlucation staff personally conduct 
all ihesc cvahiatiouf. Tl^ey may he coudueled hy in<Iepen<[ent, oulsich" 
at^cncies so lou"!: as tin? intent of tin.' re^adation is carricMl ouL The De- 
partment of Ethieation should, imwevcr. maintain a careful quality 
(jontrol over the conduct of those evaluations and, ^vllere deemed ne<*cs- 
sary, should carry out the evaluation itself, if it finds that a poor evalu- 
ation was doiu^ in a j)articular instance. 

Thii Department of Education should require that districts nuike ihe 
results of the rec|uired evaluations puhlic, in terms thai are easily un- 
clerstood hy all citizens, Moreover, disl/icis shoidil he recpiircd to u.se 
llu?se evaluatij)ns in the operation of district in-serviee pro<irams and in 
the dev(dopnu»nt of district louj: ranjje plans. 

Citizens have the rijrht to know how well the district is educafin<i 
the children and youth williin its jurisdiction. This would he a major 



'^See also tlic Curriciihuii ehajilcr. 

'"Si!e also ihn Orpuiiization for Insiruciioa chupttir. 
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toward utlvamiiiu? I he onuj^o of educational accoimlahilily in the 
Coiunioii wealth. 

Such uKHiitorin^' hy lh<; l)ej>arlineiil of Eduralion on hchalf of tho 
Slnlc Boaril would help assure llial the coiijitilniioiuil niandale to ihc 
General Assembly **lo provifle a thoroitjzh and effieienl systeur' of edu- 
cation is hein<: earricd out. 

In a state as \i\r*n) as Pennsylvania the situation periodieally oceiirs 
that a school district, either through no fault of lis own or lhronj»h 
indifreienee, jeopardizes the hasitr w(;lfare of ifie students in its juris- 
diction. While this Cotnnussion believes in maintaining: tho viahility 
of indiviihial school districts, il is necessary to face lh(» po.ssihility of 
j;ross nc^leel of the ne<vls of younj: people in a jiiven dislriet. 

The S(dmoI Code currently is silent on what the D<^parlnienl of Edu- 
ration shouhl do where a district fails to offer a inininuini educational 
projirani few all of its stutlents. It ean now wilhholil suhsidtcs for failure 
to (Munply with the law la further setback to the welfare of the stu- 
dent.'*), but for blatant educafional nejileel of children there appears to 
he no r(*uuMly in the Co(h\ TlKMefore: 

HI 1.1) THK OKNKUAI. ASSKMHLY SIIOUU) KNACT LEGISLATION PHO. 
VIDLNt; FOR KDUCATIONAL HKCKI VFJLSHIP. THIS PROCKDUUK 
WOULD ALLOW THE DKPAHTMKNT OF KDUCATION TO SUPFRVISE 
THF HFVKLOI'MKNT OF AN KDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT PHO- 
GRAM IN A SCHOOL DISTRICT WHICH IGNORES STATE LAV OR 
STA'IE ROARI) REGULATIONS OR WHICH, BY POOR CONTINUED 
[PERFORMANCE, DOES NOT ACHIEVE THE LEARNING OUTCOMES 
AS PRESCRIHEI) I5V THE STATE AND LOCAL PLAN. 

If a district consistently refuses to meet .-itatc tuitiinnuu standards as 
they relate to student achitnenieiU, the De[)nrtuient should have the 
power to phice a d'-ilriel into *'reeeiv(*rship^' much as il now* docs with 
finaneially <listrrssed scdiool districts. Svieh action shoidd occur only 
as a lasi resort and under adetiuate provision of diu^ ])rocess. The rc- 
eeivcrslup projirani should hav(? as its jroal the earliest possible return 
of full nutliority to the ili strict in receivership. Vi'ldle in receivership, 
the DeparltniMil should assist the district to eorre(*l the d(»f: oiencies cilc<I, 

« « » 

One nnnnis that the Deparliuenl of Education currently uses to in- 
crease the dej:rc(» of acconiitubility iu the operation of the educational 
system is to require school districts to suhniil to the Departnient long 
ratijre operational plans for apjjroval. These plans must now include 
the foilowinji : 

a. plans for coninninity involvenienl 
1). district's proj;ram goals 
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c. plans lo aohiovo racial halaiKic 

(1. facility needs 

c. coiiiiiiiiiiiiy Iroiids and p(vpii]ali()ii iJiofilcs 

f. lipliiifr of special project monies 

<r. orjianiziilioii standards 

Ik miscellaneous, as (lofined i>y the Secretary of Education 

The theory of ]iavin«i tlio Department require lon»: raii*j:c plans from 
flislricts is trood. Districts arc not permitted to (roristrncf new l)ijil(Iin»rs 
or remodel old ones uidess they have an approved phni. In practice, 
however, this i)ro<:raui lacks "teeth". 

Phins which ar(^ snhmitted to the Department often involve consid- 
erahle expense in their prej)aratioM and yet they appear to «:atlHM- dust 
on th(? shelves of the Department. Only in cases of mnisnal controversy 
or court litifration does the lonj: ranire plan become a major i<?suo in the 
operation of a school district. There is little reason for the district to 
pay much attention to its cxistin^^ plan hecanse tlie Department <lo(?s 
little, if any, nionitorin*: of school district attempts to comply with its 
snhmitted plan. Therefore: 

8.12.0 THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOUM) MONITOR EACH 
SCHOOL DISTRICT'S PROGRESS TOWARDS ACHIEVEMENT OF THE 
GOALS OF THE DISTRIcrS OWN LONG RANGE PLAN. THE MONL 
TORINO PLAN SHOULD INCLUDE DETERMINING WHETHER: 

(a) THE BASIC SITUATION HAS BEEN ADEQUATELY AND FATRLV 
D^iSCRIBED 

(I>» THE DISTRICT IS PERFORMING IN ACCORDANCE >K'ITH STATED 
GOALS 

((') THERE IS A NEED TO MODIFY AND/OR CHANGE THE LONG 
RANGE PLAN 

((I) THE DISTRICT IS MEETING STATE nOAHD REGULATIONS 

AND/OR THE REQUIREMENTS OF STATE LAW 
THIS MONITORING .SHOULD OCCUR ON A THREE YEAR CYCLE. 

The nionitorin*s process need not employ Dr/partinenl of Education 
personnel in every instaiu^e. A variety of aj)proa(dies lo this monitorin^^ 
profiess has been sn»r«rested throu«;hoiit this report. The Department 
should draw ujioii \\\c experience of c(hiealors »»hrou<j\mul the Coni- 
jnonweahli. 1 he D("partnient shonhL however, function in a review 
capacity. W henc\*er it a]) pears that iJje nionilorifi'i j)n)cess is hreakin^^ 
down, it should conduct an investi«ration ia- dcterniine the facts and take 
corrective action. 

* » * 

Another \*ery serious proJ)h.Mn exits in ni ak iu<r the fjovernance of the 
cduealioiial system more accoiintahle. It rehites to the division of re- 
sponsihility for the c(hication of institutionahzed youth and adults. 
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IJcnMoforo, llie cduriilioiial ])ro<!:rarns for jJcr.soii.s in liospitals or correc- 
tional iiisliliilions iiavo Ixhjh liic primary ro^pon^iliilily of the Deparl- 
iiKUil of W'eifarr or ihv Dej)artincnl of Jiij^iice. Such a division of 
aiilliorily for edmialioii does nol promote 0(hicationaI aeeoiinlability. 

Slcj).'^ hiive rcec!itly been taken to (jnd tliis divided allocation of au- 
thority for ediieation. The Commission applauds this development. 
Tho. educational dt^velopnienl of instilutionalized eitizens in the Com- 
monwealth lias now hcon shifted to tlie Department of Edueation. 
riiis i^ jiood. liow<!ver: 

THK DEPARTMKNT OF EDUCATION SHOUIJ) IMMEDIATELY MEET 
ITS RESPONSIIULITIKS FOR THK EDUCATION OF INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZEl) VOUTh AND ADULTS. 

it is not enou<:Ii UK.^rely to t^fTcct a Icjzal chanfreovcr. Action projirani 
hy the Department in this lohji-ncfrleeled area of etlueation should have 
a hijrh priority in Department operations. To do ies:i would be to 
undermine ll»e coMce])ts of aeeountahilily to which the Coniniisiion is 
committed. 

* * « 

.Another area of divided responsibility in tlie j^overnanee of educa- 
tion is in tin* odncalion of the very younji; child. 

Because the De))artmcnt of Ivhication imdcr enrrent provisions of 
tlic School Code has jurisdiction over the education of children only 
from the time of llieir enrollnienl in kindcrfrarten lajxcs four or five), 
lh(; ednealional developnn.Mil of the v(^ry yonnji child from birth to aj^e 
four has been larjiely overlooked. The Dej>-irtment of Welfare lias 
liii'iiv. projzrams utilizinj: federal funds for day care projirarns for very 
youufr (diildren. But its focus has been ]>riniarily concerned for the 
pliysieal and emotional heallh of these children. Day care ])ro|:rams do 
not focus on the <;dncational deveIoj)nicnt of eliildrcn as major jroals, 
l iiere is no staii<lard or overall Ct>niuiou\vealtli poli(;y for the kind and 
(jUality of edueation wlii(jii sliould I>c provifhul for the very youn*; cliild. 

i'he Coniuiissioii l)clicves tliat jurisdiction for the education of the 
yomiji chihl should be the ))rinjary responsibility of the Department' of 
1m1 neat ion. Tiiorrforc: 

8.JL0 THE DEPARTMENT OK EDUCATION SHOULD DEVELOP A MASTER 
PLAN FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG CHILD. 

Much debate occurred within the Commission as to what should be 
tlio scope and intent of educational programs for the ])re-kindcrgarlen 
eiiild. A particular aspe(;t of tiiis controversy was whether these young 
(diildrcn siiould l)e enrolled in orjrani/XMl classes or wliether the pri- 
nuu-y emphasis siionld be on strenjilhcnin^' the parents' ability to pro- 
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\'i(]n tlie necessary educational developinent. The Coiiunission l)elievcs. 
liowrvcr- llic subjeel is of sueli iiiiportaiire and suoli complexity that a 
major study should he underiakon and rX])(M-t «:uidan(T should ho oh- 
tained in the development of the Dcpartuieiit plan. Meetinj: the physi- 
cid and emotional needs of younjr eliildron should hr part of this plan. 
The Deparluu^nl's plan sliould uKike adequate provision for cooperation 
witli the Departments of Health and Welfare to ensure that tliis oe- 
eurs. Bnt tlie educational activities should lie developed liy the Depart- 
ment of Education. The specifn; provisions of tliis plan sliould have 
huilt into them tlie fl<*xil)ility for optional participation eliaraeterized 
in tlie discussion of entry into school in tlic ( >rN;an ization for Instruc- 
tion chapter, 

ImproviiifT Soliool Board Operations 

The district school hoard and its lar<:e city counterpart tlie Board of 
Education are key afreiieies in the <:overiianee of the educational sys- 
tem. The School Go<le dele«:ates iiuporlant legishitive and judicial 
functions to the district hoard. Directors are often respon.-ihle for the 
exjR«n<liturc of vast sums of money as well us for the raisiii<r of the 
ne(!cssary taxes. The cpiality of the work performed hy school hoards 
in the «rovcriiance process is inte«:ral to the estahlishnient of the kind 
of educational system advocated in other chapters of this report. An 
informed school hoard is the hasis for the estahlisliinciit and operation 
of informed poheies at the district level. 

« # # 

Some school hoard directors are not well versed on educational issues. 
Frecpicntly, school hoard nienihers are employed full time, involved in 
other civic services, an<l arc too hnsy to take tijiie out to refresh tlieni- 
selves on current educational trends, statutes, rejiulatioiis and other per- 
tinent educational issues. Therefore: 

8^15.0 THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD REQUIRE THAT ALL 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMRERS HAVE liOTH PRESEllVICE AND IN» 
SERVICE TRAINING. 

Prcservice trainin*: should 0(!eiir hetwecii the time when board ineiii- 
hers are elected and when they first take ofTicc. In-scrviee education 
should eontinnc tliroufrliout the tour of service as a director. The State 
Board of Education should cliar<:c the Department of Education with 
the responsibility for conducting prcservice and in-service training for 
school hoard nienihcrs. The training should include the respective roles 
of thv'^ superintendent and other adiuinistrators, l)U5iness managers, so- 
licitors, and the hoard itself; Special attention should he paid to the 
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puhlic employes hargaiiiiiig huv (Ael 195) and iiiatlers involving finane- 
in*r, revenue raising, aiul tlic budget. 

* * * 

Another way to improve llic operalio!i of school hoards is to improve 
tlie relationsliip hclwoen tlio sehool hoard and its solicitor. Because so 
many of the seliool district's actions nrc now itiflnenccd hy llic status 
of the law, hy regulations of the State Boiud and by administrative 
decisions marie hy the Secretary of Edujiation, the role of the sehool 
hoard solicitor }jas hcoomc increasingly significant. 

Section 406 of the Sehool Code^'^ provides foi* the iippointment of a 
solicitor as the chief legal ofTieer for every school hoard* However, the 
roles and icsponsihihtics of the solicitor are not clearly specified. In 
' order for solicitors to perform their duties more knowledgcahly and to 
ensure that they are kept aware of current regulations, mandates, and 
trends, the Commission recommends that: 

8-16.0 THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD SEND ALL BASIC 
EDUCATION CIRCULARS TO ALL SCHOOL BOARD SOLICITORS, 

and 

8-17.0 THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE COMMONWEALTH SHOULD 
HOLD SEMI ANNUAL IN-SERVICE TRAINING SESSIONS FOR SCHOOL 
BOARD SOLICITORS. 

This in-service training conducted by the Attorney General's office 
would allow solicitors to he introduced further into the workings of 
the state educational agencies, and permit opportunities for group dis- 
cussions of eomniou prohleins and practices. * 

Increasing Comniunily Involvcmenl in the 
Governance Process 
The governance of tlie educational system is based on tlie principle 
of the representative system of government. Citizens elect mcmlicrs of 
the General Assembly to represent them in the enactment of legislation 
to implement the constitutional mandate for operating a state educa- 
tional system. Tlicy also elect a Governor who, in turn, nominates mem- 
bers for the State Board, suhject to the approval by the state Senate; 
he also appoints, witli Senate concurrence, a Secretary of Education. 
At the district level, the representation principle is implemented by the 
election of sehool board nicinhers (except in Pittsbmgh and Pliila- 
dclphia).!*^ 

"Section 406. Solicitor and Other Appoinlees. Public School Code of 1949, as 
amended. 

" See explanation of this simalion on pp. 99-100 of this chapter. 
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Un(]<*r ihi* rcprescnlativc sy.*lein of <:ov(*rnin<'iii, citi/.^'iis who do not 
linhi puhlir ofIir<' ild not dircdly .•^liiire pouer in tli<' «)i)rralion of tlir 
tfOvernaiuT system. Tliey sharr jiowor only in^lirortly tliron}j:li tlirir 
ballot, riic foj-niiil a*;enci(*s of <:o\ crnniico in tlic fMlucal ioniil system 
coiilil not function at all if tin* entire popuhil.ion had to lie fiolled every 
time a (]e<'ision hiu) to he made. The soeiely is far too e(niij»lex and 
j)opuloi:s lo ojjeratc on the principle of a New Kn«:hnnl town nieeliiiji. 

However, the representative .system hreaks do>v'n when there is in- 
ade((nate ojiporlunily for citizens lo make theii" virw> known to llieir 
representatives. Tlie (lonuiiission does nol want to abandon tlie system 
of rej»resentalive /zovernniCMl. Hut it does hidii've that atJminist rators. 
teachers. ])arents. sliidi-nts antl other eiti/ens have much to eontrihiilo 
to the improvcjiKMit of the efhieational system. Sueli ^iKUips slioiild he 
involved indir(»etly, hut re«ridarly. in the jiovernanec process in order 
In make the syst<'ms more effect ive and more responsive. Phis woidd 
not only remove the si'rions prohlenis of aj)atliy and jdienalion which 
•K'nerate a sense of j)ow<*rlessness. hiil it should also provide the (deeted 
representatives holli with additional insi»:lits itUo the priddcins faeiii*i: 
<'ilnc:ition and ^vith some poleiitial ."ohitions. 

Means shonld he provided for offcrin*: inlei'esled cili/,eiis a (diance 
lo lie heard in the *rov('rnanee j)roeess. Hoards alone must still <iovern. 
hut I hey should he re(iuired lo <;ive ^^'cater consideration to tlie views 
of the ptd)lic. Vol these reasons, ihc Connnission offers the rccom- 
men(hiti(ms in the followinjr sections, 

« « 

The adoplion of the annual l)nd*iet hy the district school hoard is an 
event of suhstanlial si^znificani-e. It ostahlish(*s not only how niiieh 
money is to he sjxmiI. hut what additional revenue will he nccessiiry. 
(iilizens of a district are directly affected hy the ainotmt of taxes they 
are to pay whether slate or locally ini]>oserl. The (juality (^f e(hi<'ation 
made available to their ehildren is a niiitter of vital concern. 

Section 687 of the School CoTr^v^"' rccpiires the iiotili<'alioii of the 
pre]iar;ition of an aiiiuial luid'iel (hiys prior to its adoption, with 
advertisenieni for a pidilie hearin/i on tin* proposed budget scheduled 
for at leasl 10 days before final action is taken. 

The Commission believes that the present statute docs nol fiivc sufti- 
I'ient time to c:iti/.ens for connnent nn the budjict and, therefore, recom- 
mends that; 



"Serlion 687. Aiimud 15u(l{:<*l; Additioriid or Inrreahcd Api>roiiriali(»iis,* Transfer of 
Funds. Public Svhofil Code, of iW. as umentlefi. NOTK: StM-lioii 664 of ihe School 
Code requires a fifteen day perroil for firsi chiss scliool distrirts. 
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8.18.0 THr. GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD RI-QUIRE THAT EACH SCHOOL 
nOMU) LSSUE ITS F^ROI'OSEI) ANNUAL BUDGET f.O DAYS PRIOR 
TO FINAL ADOPTION ANL> MOLD PUBLIC HEARINGS ON THAT 
BUDGET AT LEAST :U) DAYS PRIOR TO ADOPTION. 

Hy inrrf'iisiiij!; llio ninoiiiit of liiiio rctjiiirrd for |)ul>liciziiijj; ihc hialgel 
Troiii 'M) lo 60 (lay,s it will l)c possihle to involve cilizciis more iiilcciiialely 
in nssi5liii<: I lie (li-^^lricl lo \voi«:li llir allrriiiUivo.s it far^s_in_ tliis very 
iinportaiit j)roecs,^ of rleioniiiniii*: profrraiii j)riorilies. Tlie Coiuinission 
is aware of I lie la*;k of alt mil ion cnrrciilly jKiid l)y (lie cilizenry lo tiic 
lmcl«:et dcvclopnienl jjroccss in scliool dislricLs. However, il l>elievcs 
tlial until sneli time as hoards and suporinlcndeiils jrive this aetivily 
llic priority tlii.>j reeonunondation inlencL^. vcei* apatliy is likcJy to 
remain. Wlicrc an aroused citizenry alieady exists, llie extended time 
will pcrniil fuller (lel)ate of tlic merits of llic Ijud^ict over a pcrio.l longer 
than the present 30 tiays, The coin mil mm I to extensive involvement of 
citizens so stron«:ly held by the Commission requires more than pro 

forma cITorts at tlieir involvenienl. 

* * * 

Greater advtme(^ notice on l)u<l^ets assists eitizens in cvaluatin«^ pro- 
jected expenditures, Ecpially valuahle as a tool for lielping tlie public 
judj^e tlie use of ediieational funds is tlie al)ility to eonipare reported 
exjjondilures across the CoTiinionwcahhr At present, tliat is difficult 
siiiee no uniform finaiKMal record in*; and l eportintr system is recpiired. 
To simplify record kceiiiiijr and for more useful public information, the 
Comiiiissioii rceomiiiends that : 

819.0 THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD REQUIRE ALL SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS TO UTILIZE THE SAME METHOD OF REPORTING EX- 
PENDITUKES TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Prcsenliy. Phila(lcl[)liia is not requirecl to use the same nietliod as 
other <iistriets in rej>ortiti^ expenditures. J liis causes unnecessary difK- 
euhy in aiialyzin'r exj^enditnrcs foi* education* 

* * » 

The hick of effort to involve citizens in the •rovernancc process has 
many sj)e(:iric examples. One of the most unfortunate rejiereiissions m 
this rc«rard is that citizens throughout Pennsylvania frequently complain 
that while some school hoards hold public meeting, some do not allow 
linie for public coinineiil on pertinent matters before the board acts. 
In the view of the Coiinnision, boards are not functioning adequately 
if they fail to roiisull eitizens prior to making important decisions. 
— SeJiool boards siiould serve as rci)rcsentatives of the people, not as 
replaeenients for the people. 

Ill 



To have public mcctin^^s williout an opporliiiiily for public coimncnt 
pertaining to liic business before the board is to miss an opportunity 
lo broaden tbe informal moans available lo citiz(?ns to participate, 
indirectly, in tbe govornanee proeess. Therefore: 

820.0 THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD REQUIRE THAT ALL SCHOOL 
BOARDS PROVIDE TIME AT EACH MEETING FOR PUBLIC COM- 
MENT, PRIOR TO ACTION ON THE AGENDA, 

Merely providing a period at tlie elose of I be business session lo "'let 
them sonnd olT" would appear to l)c a "sop" lo tl»e principle of broad- 
ening citizen participation. Some reasonable method to permit sample 
views of tbe public to be heard at board meetings should be eslablishcd. 
These views should be heard before the i)oard acts on its agenda. 

¥r ^ ^ 

Act 403 of September 28. 1959 requires that "all meetings of govern- 
ing bodies of political subdivisions and of eerlain authorities and other 
agencies performing essential governmental funetons shall be open to 
the public ' This law requiring open meetings docs not niandale public 
participation nor prohibit ''cxcculive sessions/' 

The Commission has received widespread tcsliniony that many school 
i^oards make their decisions in ''cxceutive sessions/' closed to the public, 
and bold jjcrfunetory open nice I lugs only lo comply with the law. 

Tbe Department of Education, charged wilb seeing that local districts 
adhere to the law, should enforce Act 403. Therefore, the Connnission 
reconunends that : 

8.2La THE DEPARTMENT OK EDUCATION SHOULD ENFORCE THE STATE 
LAW THAT ALL SCHOOL BOARD MEETINGS HE REQUIRED TO BE 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. THE ONLY EXCEITIONS TO THIS SHOULD 
BE THO.SE MEETINGS INVOLVING DISCUSSION OF PERSONNEL, 
LAND ACQUSITIONS, AND CONTRACT NEGOTIATIONS. 

riie exceptions appear to be necessary for the following reasons: 
personnel — to ensure an individuaPs right to privacy; land acquisition — 
to avoid increased cost of ae([uiring land through speculation; and 
couiracl negotiations — to facilitate the negotiation process hy providing 
hargiiining sides greater latitude for compromise, ll is hoped that srhool 
boards observe these three exceptions and that they rcsponfl to the 
law aboul o})en iuectings in good faith, thus avoi<ling the need for the 
Departmcnl. to intervene. 

* * * 

If citizens are to liave the opportunity to speak at school board niccl- 
ings and if I hey are to have tlic opportunity of mouitoring tbe affairs 
of tbe school district, ii is imparl ant that they know in ndvance what 
is on the agenda for n board nictating. Advance notice of tbe board 
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agenda is not yet a eoriinioii practiec in Pennsylvania. Tlierefore, the 
Coiiiinission recoinmeiuls that: 

8-22.0 THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD REQUIRE EVERY SCHOOL 
BOARD TO MAKE PUBLIC ITS MONTHLY MEETING AGENDA AT 
LEAST THREE DAYC PRIOK TO THE MEETING. 

Tliis agenda should be available in lulvaiice at llic school hoard officvi 
lo any resident and slionld be dislrihulcd to ineinhers of the puhlic in 
attendance at the seliool l)oard meclings. The i)redistribnted agenda 
woiihl not only allow citizens to consider ahead of lime ihosc items to 
he discussed, but il would also perniii lime for preparation of comments. 

Furthermore: 

8.23.0 A SCHOOL BOARD SHOULD MOT VOTE UPON AN ITEM THAT 
DOES NOT APPEAR ON THE PREVIOUSLY RELEASED AGENDA 
EXCEPT IN THE CASE OF AN UNFORESEEN EMERGENCY. 

Such action is necessary if the concept of the open meeting is to be 
1) reserved. 

* * * 

Another problem in ensuring greater citizen involvement in the in- 
formal governaiicc process relates to ihe public's lack of knowledge 
of the technicalities of public scliool administration practices. Often 
citizens ask for information from llic district and get honest answers 
but in terms Avhicli are hard for laymen ^to understand. This is par- 
ticuhii-Iy li-uc in allempls to understand ihc complicated school budgets 
used hod ay. Therefore, the Commission recommends; 

8-24.0 SCHOOL BOARDS SHOULD PROVIDE ASSISTANCE IN THE INTER- 
PRETATION OF THE BUDGET FOR THE COMMUNITY. 

When time comes for tlic board lo place the budget before the public 
for its cxaminatioiu it is important that the disnict make sufficient 
personnel available to explain the provisions of the budget in terms 
which arc eomprchcnsil)lc to people wlio arc not school accountants. 

« # 

Frequently, in response to a particular school problem, school ad- 
ministrators and school boards appoint committees of interested citizens 
lo hcij) solve the problem. Tlie citizens' groups are expected to conccn- 
ti*ate on the . problem, check public opinion, submit fuidings, make 
rccomincudations, ind finally dishaiicl. Today, however, tlic Commission 
believes tliat citizens \v:uit to he involved not inci'cly in crisis siluationsj 
but in a continuing fasliion with the \v]iole educational process. 

In order to involve more citizens ^in the infornnd decision making 
process affeeting education and to bring about a more informed com- 
munity, the Commission recommends that: 
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8 2:ui SCHOOI. DISTRICTS SlIOUI.I) KSTAHMSir CITIZF.XS AOVISORY 
COUNCILS COMIMSF.I) OF PARFNTS. STTDKNTS. AND OTHFK COM- 
MUMTY IM-.OPI.F WHO WH.I. ADVISK HOARDS ON MATTFRS IN- 
VOTViNc; TIIF. FDDCATIONAI. ISSUF.S AM) NF.KDS OF TIIF 
COMMUNITY. 

AltlnMi^^li llin rolr of llic riii/.rn? advi^orv coimcilji would lir strirtly 
luhi^orv w'ilh no .-iprrifir j)r)\vrr !o in:ikc rfliM^ilioiwi] decisions, llir 
<*<nnini>si(>n hrliovos llia! llir rrralion of llir councils ^v()nl(l iiicreii>r 
.•iijinificaMlly (>|>porliinilir> for parlicipalion hy llir (*onininnitv in llio 
«roAcrnin;i process. 'Flic council would cn^itc a focal point for pii))lir 
opinion lo infliirncr llic school hoard withoiil havinjr ihc lojial p()>vf?r 
to <-onlrol decisions of the hoar<l. Sonic of the areas (»n which cili/.i^is 
ad\ isory counr'ils nn':hl advise i{rc: cnri ieuhnn. cA aliialion of pcrMirif?<d. 
hii(lj:et. educational innovations, drnjr control, disci pliuc prorcdiirc-i. 
puhlic rr-lalions fuid lon^^ and short term phituiin;:. ITow sncli councils 
are strnctured and for uhat purjioses should lie h-fl to the discretion of 
each district. 

* # # 

The r.ruuuiission. hy rivonunend in^r tin* eslahlishnient of eiii/en^ ad- 
visory cfuineils. is not sn^^jrest injz that citizen invrdvenient he ihn* 
limited. Thnre are nnnierotis other ways to involve cili/.cns in the 
functioning^ (»f the educational system. To in<'r(*ase the extent of j^ucIi 
partioipalion. all of the fo]lowin«r rectunuiendat ions are ofTenvI. 

826.0 TIIF STATK HOARD OF KDUCATION SHOULD RFQlTinF FACll 
SCHOOL nOAHD TO INVOI.VF IN SOMK CONTLNUINC; MANNKU 
ADMINISTUATOKS: TKACMKHS, STUDF.NTS, 1»ARF.NTS AND CFri- 
7.KNS L\ TIIF PHFPAHATION OF I.ON(; HANOF FDIU'.ATIONAL 
PLANS WTTII PAKTICULAR FMPM \SIS ON CURRICULXTM ANO IN- 
STRUCTIONAL OKC ANI/.ATION. 

The particular reference to cni*ricnhnn and instiuetionnl or^^ani/.ution 
in this re<'onunendation is made hec-anse the (^>nunission lia* rtH'oni- 
mended that each srdiool district develop learniujii outconicri t(i siii>plc- 
Jjienl the stale inanrlaled learnin^^ oulcouies.^" TJiis inVoh ement i)f the 
coninun)'t> in shii)>in«r tliese outeomes is <'rucial to the ideals <»f 
eountalnlity nuMitioucd (\irlier. Moreover: 

«.27.0 F.VKHV SCHOOL DISTRICT SHOULD DFLINFATF A CLFAU. CON- 
TINUOUS, AND UF.AL ROLF FOR ALL ASPFCTS OF TIIF COM- 
MUNFIY IN POLICY.MAKIN(; AND CURRICULUM DF.SI(;MNC 
ACTIVITIKS OF THF SCHOOL. 

.\ud 
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828.0 THE STATE UOAHD Of' EDUflATION SHOULD REQUIRE SCHOOL 
DlSTKir.TS TO PROVIDE THE PENiNSVI.VANf A DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION WITH EVIDENCIE THAT THEIR LONG RANGE PLAN- 
NING PROCESSES HAVE INVOLVED REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
VARIOUS GROUPS WITHIN THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY. 

Aiul 

8.29.0 THE STATE HOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD REQUIRE SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS' I.O^G RANGE PLANS TO DEMONSTRATE TO THE 
PENNSYLVANLA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION THAT THE EDU- 
CATIONAL, KECHEATIONAL, AND OTHER NEEDS AND INTERESTS 
OF THE i.OCAL COMMUNITY HAVE REEN CONSIDERED. 

And 

8-30.0 THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD INCLUDE THE COM- 
MUNITY AS A SIGNIEIC.ANT CONTRIRUTOK IN SELF STUDY AND 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION EVALUATIONS. 

All of ilif'^o rcconiMiciuIiitions siress ilic iinportniice of adopting 
foriimJ ]>nliri<'s or j)];ui.<5 for llic rejiular involvemciu of citizens in the 
•governance j)roec5is. Unless such formal policies arc established lillle 
will happen. It is easy lo accept tin? i<loa of «ii'caler eonnnnnily involvc- 
ruonl. hnt it takes careful i)latHiin<r to make siich programs work salis- 
faelorily. Good intent inn?; alone arc not enoniih. 



Conclusion 

^1 this rhaplcr, the Coniniis?ion hutt <listMtrsc(l the role of the formal 
inslitirtions of ^^oveniancc in the educational system — the General As- 
HOiiihly- ihc State Hoai'il oT Education, ilic Department of Eilucatioii an<l 
Boards of iMluc^ation and Boards of School Directors. 

It has also di??(Missed what sliowjd I»c I lie .desirable relationships of 
administrators, teachers, parents, slndculs. interested citizens to 

I he Formal «rovt'rnance [)ro(*ess. Special attention has hcen {riven to these 
informal relal ioiiships. 

The Commission helicves the l)a^i^ of operation of the •rovernanec 
sysleni should he I ho eornmitnuint of all the forma) and informal ^^-oups 
inv(dvc4l to the pvineijiles esponsoil l)y Commission: equality of 
educational o])portnnity, flexihlc ami persona I ij''i^'<l learnin<^, account- 
ahility, and coiiunnnity rnvolvcaiont. 

If this happens, the •rovernance process will o])crate more elTectively 
ami with increased Ie<ritirnaeY. To do so will en "render greater respect 
for the. pnhlic agoiu^ies char»ied with operatin«x the system. To negate 
thc?e principles or to ignore iheni Ly a mindless commitment to the 
status quo will fnrthcr undermine the credibility necessary for maintain- 
ing and improving the system. 

lis 



A governance system cau only fund ion if it lias the respect of the 
cilizcns. 

To increase this respect lias been tlie intention of tlie Connnission, 
thereby not only ensuring in tlie Conunon wealth a "thorongh and 
elTieienl" system l)nt one beneficial to all 
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Chapter IX 

Supportive Services 



Introduction 

In a broail anil iin})OrtiiTit !5cn?ie, rvorylhiii^^ in llic fichool hnl I he pupil 
is a supportive scrvicr — support i^o. tlial ir. of personalized student 
learn mii. 

But the t{*riii "stipporlive service.'^" lias a more specialized usa<;e as 
Well. Ediiralors jreiicrally aj)ply it to a iiiorr or less ajrreed upon cluster 
of school aelivitjei! wliielu in this contexl, are defined as noninslruc- 
lional : 

a. guidance services 

b. liealth services 

e. lrans])ortation services 

<]. lihrary and me<lia services^ 

e. social work services 

f. psycholojiical ser^'ice?; 
^^ food services^ 

Tlicse are the sei-A-ices witli wlijcli ifiis chapter is concerrisd. More 
spcoifically. usin^; this rhissifiealion as a refcr<Mire point, the Coinniis- 
:^Jon has asked two (piestions: what kiruls af siijiportive services should 
be provided, and liow sliould thf*y Ijc delivered? 

The kinds of supportive services tliat a sehool system requires 
tlepends — or oii«rht to — on what educiition is expected to he and do. 
Historieally. a? lonjr as schools were viewerl |)riniarily as places for in- 
struction in tlie 3 H's* piihlie education had no nec<l for such people 
as counselors and school nurses. In ihir contiiry, thoujih. the pwblic 
has eonie to expect more from schools — 'particularly, more i^i the way 
of social services. Schools have hecn railed upon to treat health needs, 
to feed children* and to transport them to and from school. Put 
another way* an unprecedented jrrowth lias taken place in .supportive 
service?, a jjrowth which reflects the questionahlc helief that schools 



^ The Commission makes no sperifjr rerommrndalions on the expansion of sfhool- 
operated food programs. Ai the sam« lime, the Oommission recognizes thai ihe pro- 
vision of food propranis is a rriiiral servirc for some I'hildren. Consequent!>\ it has 
included these programs in its lieakh servites recommemlanons (9-1.5.0, 9-16.0). 
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are (itr Micinl in-ililiUioii \v\\h responsibility iin(] cajiacily for providing 
for llic general \s'clfar(: of clulclrcn. One educiilor lias ilcsci-ilicd tlie 
(leveU>j)nienl llii^Nvay: 

The p^ov^ib of srhool sysitjiiis ha^ meaiil ilie prcijiressm? expan- 
sion of scliooU to enroinpjiss ihotl' and iiioro of whnl, in the tifivly 
years of ihu naiion, was a fani-lion of oilier in?ti!i)iions or informal 
amn^cimMitsi. When tlio fumily fails, llie seliool nuisl fill llie gap. 
When indnstriiil society renders il no lonjier possiMc lo carry on 
educnlion lhrouj:h tlie apprenlire sysieni, and farlories Ijecomo 
misednrulive environ inonts, tlieii tlie sK-hool must fill lljo ^'ap. And 
so ediiralion bceojiies hislilnlionally siuparated from the edneiitive 
processes llial j^o on clsc^^•]lorc. Then conipuUory attendance, 
joined with an extended iieriod of F<-hoolin{;, nteans thai children 
ar<s under the care of si'hooU for more and more pnrposes over nn 
increasing s£Kin of their Jives.'"^ 

The dij-ection of I his Commission iias been lo oppose that drift, to 
say, in eilcct. ihal there arc sojnc tliin^^s that schools ean do very well — 
and some very jrood thin^^s il^it sehooJs cannot do very ^vell at all, and 
that the 1\n'0 must ]n: "(Jistingtiish^d. The Commission has used this 
yardstick: tliosc activities wliicli have a direct impact on the essential 
learn in<r processes of individuals are best and most ])ropcrl7 considered 
the school's responsibility. Those programs sliould be strengthened. 
On the other hand- t!ie scliool should not undertake primary responsi- 
bihly for bvoiKhbased social pro!)lems , . . although it should not 
perpclnale those problems either. 

What can supportive services reasonably be expected to achieve? 
They can be invaliinl)lc in ]3crsonali/.ing education and making it more 
flexible. Tliey can provide students with the kind of help in selecting 
programs and courses that encourages individual development and dis- 
courages binding and premature decisions. They ean pro\Tde a variety 
of Icariijjig resources, so lliat, to the greatest extent possible, each 
clnld's learning style is accommodated. They can influence curriculum 
by championing i.>oople over systems. By monitoring and influencing 
administrative patterns, by assuring that the focus is always on the 
student, they can help maintain in our schools what Paul Goodman 
calls ''a possible environment'''* in \vhich individual people can learn. 

At the san^e time, some supportive services — guidance and library 
surviees in particular — also leach skills. They do this by encouragijig 
students lo recognize the value of, and to acquire techniques for, search- 



^ Thomas F. Green, "Schools and Conimmnties: A Look Forward," Harvard Echica- 
tionul licview, 39, 2 (S])rin{:, 19691 , 228. 

^Paul Goodman, "Conipnlsory Miseducation." hi Compulsory Miseducation and The 
Community of Scholars (Neu* York, 1962), p. 39. 
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iiig out and erilifinlly ovaluiiLiii"; information and for makiiij: realistic 
ami surrrssfal personal dtMrisIoiVs. Tliesi* lesson*, rrilicnl in our present 
soucty, will licuoMH^ ni(»r(; and more cssonlial as the iifilurc of our 
soeial slriiclurc !)eeoni(\s more ttoinjdcx and our fi:rnl o[ knowUidgc more 
extensive. 

Scl 1 o ol L i bra r i es 

Tlie widely used lil)rary syniholi/.cs ilie kind of edneational process 
wlu(di tlii.«i ConHnissit)n en<]or.«ios for l*cnnsylv;\iiia*s schools.: (Icxililo and 
jiersfniali/.ed lcarnin«:. Seen as a place where a student earries on self- 
di reeled ami solf-])aecil study, the lihrary re j> resent? I lie important 
edut.'al ional ^roal of independenee, of critieal-niiinled exploration and 
discovery anio!i«r a wide variety of points of view. Seen as llie total 
fluid CO Meet ion ol' learn in resources in the s(;liool, the library rcUccls 
the div(n*sity of instriietional media and approaehes necessary to meet 
the various lcai*ning styles and aeliieverncn! levels preseiit m every 
frrouj) of students. Iinlccd, it may be thai no other seliool activity 
nonnally deseribed as ''su])porliye" has I lie potential iui])aet on learn- 
in*! that the school library has, 

But to say all of this is only to reiterate a platitude. The nnfortnnate 
reality i.s thai, rather than tin:* dyiiainie leariiinjr eeriler of our schools, the 
library has tended to he periphei*al. At its dreariest, it is an enf creed 
study ball wlicre resiless and bored sludeiils mark lime. 

"^riiii! is no new '^)rohleni. ll Avas reco;:ni/,ed l)y ibc Lawrence eoiii- 
mission' in 1961, when tliat body reeonnuciuled s[)eeial librarian eub- 
pidies and mininuuii slate staiulards for soiiool library programs, the 
real bc^iinning of a Connuonwealtb push for strengthened libraries. 
The ]>robleiu is recognized in the existence of Slate Board of Edueation 
regulations for lilirary personnel and collection size, Recently, llie 
discussions ou erecting an ''open college^' in Pennsylvania liavc brought 
lo light again the inability and unreadiness of souje school libraries 
to support educational innovation. Kecurrent in the Connnission's pub- 
lic bearing were certain oljservations touclinig on school library pro- 
grains: 

a. that some libraries still lack adccpiatc pliysieal facilities 

b, that many libraries arc still book-oriented, to llic relative exclu- 
sion of other media uscfid in instruction 

e. that many library eollections arc not coordinated with enrricnlar 
needs 



*The Comniiticc on Educuiion, appouited by David L. Lawrence, Governor, Coni- 
mouwcalih of Pcnnsylvunia (] 960-61). 
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d. that lil)rary collections teinl to lack information on the aclucve- 
inents oi women and minor itici) 

;tn(l, ]>erhaps most sifrnifieant of all, 

c. that our schools fail to teach people lo think and pursue knowl- 
cd«rc indej)C!i(Jcntly. 

This last eriticisni, while not dircctcMl specifically at school lihraries, 
may he tlio most tcllin«r of all testimony to our faihire to iiitejrrate into 
the ti)tal school j)rocess ihi; educational values which the lihrary rep- 
res en Is. 

« « « 

Slrcn<:thenin;: the role of the lihrary in tlie s<!hoi)rs curriculum has 
hecn a major ttoneern of this Connuission. If the lyjies of learninj^ 
processes envisioned in the Cnrricuhun and Orjianizalion for Instruc- 
tion chapters of this leport arc to he realized, tlic lihrary nmst indeed 
J>ceonie 

. . , :i louniitif; Kiljonitory wiitjre llu! iisr of rtjsoiirrfts, |)riiU 
and nnnjirint, is purjinseful, jilnnru;)] aiu] iiilr^fniUMl willi ilut 
in^ and lenrnin^ ]>rof:nnii to widen, deepen, iniensify iind itnlividii- 
ali/.e the ediiralionnl experient e/' 

Too often, however, school j)ei'somich includin»: librarians themselves, 
arc ill-prepared to support and utilize this })otenlial of the lihrary, The 
followhi^ three recommendations hear dire lly on st rcntrtlienin<r tins 
currirular role of the lihrary: 

9.1.0 THE OI-PARTMKNT OF EDUCATION SMOUId) ENCOURAGE IN- 
CREASED AND PERIODIC TRESKKVICE AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
FOR TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS IN THE SELECTION AND 
APPROPRIATE USE OF AIJ, TYIMCS OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
IN RELATION TO CURRICULUM OBJECTIVES. 

9.2.0 WHILE THE SCHOOL BOARD HAS FINAL LEGAL AUTHORITY, 
TEACHERS AND LIHBAIHANS SHOULD HAVE THE RESPONSIBILITY 
TO MAKE DECISIONS ON THE SELECTION AND I'URCHASE OF 
LHmARV AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS FOR THEIR SCHOOLS, 

And, heeause the Connnission aecirpls Kuth Ann Da\'ies'*** reason in j* 
that "The administrator who values ihc lihrai*y as an intejiral part of the 
educational j)ro«j;rani will expect the lihrarian to lake an active pari 



'"'School Lihrary Sunnlards, Pennsylvania Deparunenl of Eduralioii: IIarrisI)ur|i, Peini- 
fiylvanin, 1972. 

"^Rulh Ann Dnvics, The School JAbrury: A Force for Eduaitionnl K.xvdhncc (New 
York, 19:9). 
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ill all plia»cs of ciirrieiihiin study an<] rrvisioii/'" llio Conimi.ssioii recom- 
mends that: 

9-3.0 THE STATE HOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD REQUIRE THAT 
CERTIFICATION OF TKE PERSON CHARGED WITH THE RESPONSI- 
BILITY OF COORDINATING AND SUPERVISING THE LIBRARY PRO- 
GRAM (WHETHER ON THE HUILDINO OR ON THE DISTRICT LEVEL) 
HE RASED UPON THE FOLLOWING COMPETENCIES: 
(n) MEDIA SELECTION, USE AND COORDINATION WITH CURRI- 
CULUM 

(b) INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANIZATION; HUMAN DEVELOPMENT AND 
LEARNING ENVIRONMENTS 

(c) INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION AND COORDINATION 

(d) RESEARCH 

M LIBRARY MANAGEMENT 

Tlie two recoiiiniendations \v'hi<jli follow are fiicilitative in nature. 
Tliey are eloselv tietl in spirit to reeoninicndations sueli as tlie one on 
tlie year-round use of faeilities** whicli are <lcsij;ncd to make the greatest 
possible variety of resourees as accessible as possiljle: 

94.0 THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD ENCOURAGE CO- 
OPERATIVE SCHOOL-COMMUNITV IJHRARV RELATIONSHIPS AND 
FACILITIES, AND. IN CONJUNCTION WITH OTHER APPROPRIATE 
AGENCIES AND THE INTERMEDIATE UNITS, SHOULD PROVIDE 
PLANNING AND EVALUATION ASSISTANCE FOR THESE PURPOSES. 

y-r>,0 THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD ENCOURAGE SCHOOLS 
TO MAKE LIliRARY FACILITIES AVAILABLE AT TIMES OTHER 
THAN. AND IN ADDITION TO, THE REGULAR INSTRUCTIONAL 
DAY. SCHOOL DISTRICTS SHOULD USE VOLUNTEERS AND PARA- 
PROFESSIONALS TO IMPLEMENT THIS PROCESS. 

Finally, tlie Com mission recojjcnizes tliat tlie lilirary, seen as the total 
collection of instructional resourees, can play an important part in 
liclpinjr all students appreciate the contributions of all facets of society. 
Tills would bo a si'mificant contribution to iUc personalization of 
instruction and tlie provision of equal edncalional opportunity. Con- 
sequently, tbe Commission recommends tliat: 

9-6.0 SCHOOL LIBRARY MATERLALS SHOULD DEPICT WOMEN AND 
MINORITY GROUPS FAIRLY IN A VARIETY OF ROLES AND SHOULD 
INCLUDE DISCUSSIONS OF THE HISTORY AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OF THESE GROUPS. 



Guidance 

Just as library services sbould assure tlie personalization of learning 
materials. jjcnJflance services sliould promote tbe child-ccntercdness of 



" Davies» 4L 

"See Orgaiiizalion for Insiriiclion rlupier, Recoinnicnduiioii 54.0. 
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instructional ciiviroiinicnl?. Tl)c need for speeiali/.ed personnel in this 
rfTorl lias hcvAi i\ fairly rocenl dcvolopnien!. Seliool *ruidance programs 
receive<l llieir »rrea! impetus only in 1958 with the National Defense 
Education Act and tlicy i^till are not niandaled l)y the Coninionwealtli. 
It is a sijrn of our schools' desire to inecl the individual loariiin|j: needs 
of indivi<lual .student.'* that virtually all secondary and many elementary 
projrrams provide jruidance services. 

If a school oficvri a jruidancM* pro*rranK it must meet the *rencral regu- 
lations in the Pcnnsyl vaina Co<lc.** \vhi(di provide for a system of pro- 
gram approval, the designation of a coorclinator, and a "coordinated 
program of guidance services which is coiiiplouientary and integral to 
lh(" instnu;tional programs.'" School ctnuisclors (tluMC were 2,998 in 
1971 -72) nuist he certified from state-approved counselor education 
programs. The Department of Education performs the functions of 
program approval, federal-slate liaison, and development, improvement, 
research evaluation ami consultation services. 

Largely heeause of the relative ue\me.*:s of guidance programs, their 
proper role in ediu'atiou is a suhject of lively dehate. This is par- 
ticularly true of the school counselor. Cousefjucully, the main focus 
of this Couimission in cxaniiuiug st hool guidance has been to find and 
eueonragf* the most en'eciive use of the counselor, the cornerstone of 
the guidauc(.' program. 

The Counuissiou believes that the function of the counselor sho^ild 
evolve toward that f)f an advisor to the learning process, in whieii 
couus(dors have heretofore hccu only partially involved. To parallel 
and couiphMucut the changing role of tin* leacher^^, the counselor 
should he in a position to affect groups of .^Indents as well as in(li\nduals 
and to afi't^ct nn)rc dirc^ctly the learning dynamics in the school as a 
whole. SouuN)ue. for example, is ue(Mled to ensure that student decisions 
couceruiug courses of stu<ly arc made wisely, and only when students 
are prepared to uuike ilieui. Someone should he available to consult 
with t(*acliers a-:;ont learning problems in individual classes. (There is 
every in<li(;ation that teachers would welcome such assistance.) The 
following recouun(Mulations are made in order to encourage this con- 
cept: 

9-7.0 THE FUNCTION OF TIIF SCHOOL COUNSELOR SHOULD BE RE- 
INTERPRETED TO HE THAT OF A LEARNING ADVISOR. 



•'Tide 22. P<?nnpylvaiii;i Code. .Seriion? 7.11.7.13. 

*"See Organizalioii for Inslruciioii chapier, rcconiiiiendalioii 5d.5. 
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Title 22. Pfiirisylviniia Code, Scclion 7.13, slioiild be changed lo read: 

The following elements of a coordinated program of giiidanee 
services, wliieli is inlejiral to tlie inslrii(!lional ])r()<^rrain, sliall J)e 
jH-ovided in all seliools of tlie Conlnlon^vcalllu with appropriate ap- 
j)licalion lo the cliaracMt.'rislics of the children to be served, and to 
the educational sotting in which they are proffered: 

a. A (dear, eoutinnons and purposeful role in the development of 
enri'ictihini lo aj!jiiir(* that the overall intentions of the sehool are 
compatible wilii llie best development of children; to protect the 
?ludonl from preinatiire derisions with lasting repercussions; to 
eliampion flexi))ility in ciirricniar design. 

b. Continuous, ficqiient and significant eonsullalion with leach era 
on learning and emotional problems in tlie classroom to assure 
an optimal emotional and learning environment; to increase tl\e 
inflividnali/ation of Instruction and to provide oii-thc-spot in- 
service assist an e(.' to tlie teacher in under^Jlanding the dynamics 
of llie classroom. 

c. A con linn ons and coordinated system of consultation w^jth stu- 
dents. Individually ami in groups and in a variety of settings, to 
provide assistance in the forninlation of values and goals, the 
understanding of })rol)lenis and tlic cultivation of the ability to 
enjoy viiricty in experience, with full confidcnliality. 

(L The main ten anee of a continuous and purposeful program of 
career guidance, condueteil in coordination with all aspects and 
levels of the instructional program of the school to assure that 
all students arc introduced lo generalized concepts of career edu- 
cation, to assure that the full resources of the community are 
marshaled in the development of career education to assure tliat 
every slud(.'nl has a realistic view of ihc world of work and of 
his or her options Avivhin iv. 

c. Liaison witl\ conununity and iiitcrnicdiatc unit agencies and re- 
ferral sources to a.ssurc thai ])roblenis exceeding tlie capability 
of schools receive the ])rofessional assistance they deserve. 

f. The creation of an cnvironnicnt in wliieli peer counseling can 
I}lay an cfhiclive part. 

g. Continuous communication Avith Icaeliers, administrators, other 
pupil persoiuicl si)cciali.<ts and [ku'cuIs rehiLiug to student needs, 
educational oljjectivcs and student progress. 
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li. Suflficient qualified slaff to maintain a conliniious, articulated 
system of relevant and aeciirate pupil educational records (to 
folloH* guidelines developed by tlic Pennsylvania Department of 
Education) to provide placement assistance and to atlniinistcr 
follow-up studies under the direction of the guidance counselor. 

And to further strengthen this function: 

9.8.0 SCHOOLS SHOULD USE DIKFKRENTLATED STAFFh\G IN SCHOOL 
COUNSELING, 

Thai is, schools may wish to make use of difCercnl people with dif- 
ferent talents and skills to meet the range of functions necessary in 
school counseling. DifTcrcnlialcd staffing is the concept of distinguish- 
ing functions (according to training) aniong pcoj)lo working iu the 
same general area. It calls for salary difTcrcntiation in terms of re- 
sponsibilities assumed and seeks to make fuller use of auxiliary per- 
sonnel while recognizing differing interest and ability levels of staff 
inend)ers, # * # 

Closely related to the use of difFcrentiated staffing is another issue: 
the use of nonccrtified personnel. Counselor-student ratios remain high: 
2,988 full-time comisclors for 2,370,665 students in 1971-72, resulting 
in an elementary ratio of 1:2058, a secondnry ratio of 1:469 and a 
combined ratio of 1 :791. There are not presently in om* schools certi- 
fied counselors in sufficient numbers to implement differentiated staffing 
patterns. Moreover, if the Commonwealth is to move in this direction, 
it must surely want to caj)italize on available ''guidance" experience 
outside of the educational comnnmity, parlicidarly, in the form of 
people whose experience in business may have equipped them with 
valual)lc cxpcrlisc in career guidance. Therefore, the Commission 
reebnnnends that: 

9-9.0. THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD PERMIT SCHOOLS TO 
EMPLOY QUALIFIED BUT NONCERTIFIED PERSONNEL IN GUID- 
ANCE SERVICES AS LONG AS THESE PEOPLE WORK UNDER THE 
IMMEDIATE SUPERVISION OF A CERTIFIED COUNSELOR. 

And to give this program regional support: 

9-10.0 INTERMEDIATE UNIT BOARDS SHOULD INVESTIGATE AND IM- 
PLEMENX PLANS FOR MAINTAINING EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
FIELD TEAMS AND CLINICS AT THE INTERMEDIATE UNIT LEVEL 
TO PBOVIDE IN-DEPTH GUIDANCE WHERE NEEDED AND TO 
SUPPORT THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR. 

« « « 

In strengthening the role of the eounselor, attention must be paid 
to the groups of children with whom the counselor works. Existing 
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jiuiflaiicc piograiiis are dii-cctcd j)riinarily lo older sludcntSj partly 
Ijccausc ilicy have pre^sin^r ciii'riculiiiii uiul car(.'oi* concerns and partly 
hecause llicy are at llie ajrc 'where learn intr proI)lenis manifest ihcni- 
selves dranialically in I)ehavior pi-ohlenis. if. however, jruidance is to 
1)0, not crisis-oriented, bnl primarily devclopnienlal in nature, the 
eonnsclor must he more intimately involv(id willi learnin^^ dynamics 
and at an earlier ])onit in the child's educational ciireer. As a 1966 
federal report eonchide(], it is of paramount iniporlaiicc . . that 
additional attention I)C given to increase the readiin'ss of every child 
lo learn from tlie day lie first enters school . . . .'"^ ' For this reason: 

fJ.U.O THE PENNSYLVANIA OEPARTMENT Or EDUCATION SHOULD EN- 



COURAGE, AND SCHOOL HOARDS SHOULD DEVKLOP, STRONGER 
ELEMENTARY GUIDANCE PROGRAMS. 



Finally, in school guidance, as in library programs, an important- 
clianec and ri-Lipoiisihility exists to j)roniote e<pial edueational opi)or- 
t unity. Good jiiiidance programs can give students tlie information and 
eonfidence to aspire beyond career restrictions whieli may traditionally 
have ijecn placed npon their race, et]mi<; group, or sex. Following, 
then, the lead of such groups as tlie National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Fdueation^*", on a nationwide level, and the Joint Task Force 
on Sexism in Education^*^, in Pennsylvjjina? llie Commission reeoninicnds 
tliat: 

9.J2.0 SCHOOL GUIDANCE MATERIALS SHOULD PRESENT WOMEN AND 
MINORITY GROUPS FAVORABLY JN A VARIETY OF OCCUPATIONS, 
AND CAREER COUNSELING SHOULD ENCOURAGE INVESTIGATION 
OE NONTRADITIONAL CAREER OPTIONS FOR ALL PEOPLE. 

The Coninniiiity 

Throughout this report, the Connnission has affirmed its belief tliat 
central to the strength of our school system. is ils pui)lic character, and 
that \s'C must learn to build upon this asset as we seek to iniprove 
education. It is appropriate and essential tliat we recognize the com- 
munity as one of the most important snp]>ortive resonrccs available 
to our seliools. 



'^Hyruriii M. Smith mid Louise 0. Eckersoii, Guichinre Sarvice.K in Elementary Schools, 
U. S. Deparinieiil of Heullh, EdiH-aiion aiul Welfare, Oflfirti of EdiKralion, Washing- 
1011, D. C, 1966. 

'^Sixih Report of the National Ailvisory Coiim^il on Voraiioiinl Ediiention, ( -^unso.Ung 
find Guidance: A Call for Change, Washing Ion, D. C. June ], 1972. 

^'^ Sexism in Kducntion: Joint Tusk Force Report. Poiuiiiylvania Dep:irlnient of Edu- 
cation: Harrisbiirg, Pennsylvania, 1972. 
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arc li iiiiMiiM'r of \ cry jrood reason^ wliy schools ^^lioiild make 
sulislanlial iir^o of coinmnnity rc.^soiirces. Sound and realistic cdnoa- 
lioual policy dictates I hat the school (^nniot he specialist in all fields, 
eaniu)t in isohilion provide aii the kin<ls of experiences that we think 
<'hi]dn*n (ju«:Iit to have. Good niaini<:einf*nt priiieiph^s sn<:<:(»s'< tl;at ex- 
pertis(». wherever foninl, shonld ht! utilized. Suceessfnl pnhlic relations 
recfitire thai iht* eotniruniity he in\()lvc(l in the schools. In e\'(»i'y sense 
the eotniniiiiity is oin* of the potentially most po\v(Mfiil support resources 
of the school. 

•V(!verrheless. scdiools" \entnr(»s into cooperative relationships with the 
piihlic have I)een liinitiul and frajrincntary. Community ahility is 
orally ex(dndcd for tin* lack of sonicthiii<r called certification; work- 
study projrranis loiudi only a f^niall per cent of oui' iitiidents.^'* The 
eoniuiuiiity-r-ehooL a concept that seeks to iinile in a total and syslenialic 
way the needs and talents of hotli the school and the eoniiniinily, is 
still a rare phcnoincuon. (*vcn thonjrli siicecssfiil where it exists. 

riic possil)ilili<»s for sustained school-eoinniiiiiity relationships arc 
liiiiitcd onh' hy tlic exact nature of the couininiiity and the inia<riiiation 
of the planners. Ohvioiisly, inusennis, lihraries^ fine arts centers and 
iseicMilific aeadciiiies must he visited. Poct.s and iniisiciaiis and painters 
should l)c hroujrhl into the cla.^srooui. But there is a danger in seeing 
the connniiiiity only in its most jrlamorous asi)ects and in thinking of 
Fchool-comnuinity exp(M*ienees only as sporadic forays into the world 
hcAond liie school hnihlini.";. Every coninuiiiity has atvcss to coiirVs, 
hospitals, corrections agencies, religions insliintions, husinesscs and 
in (Ins tries and eonimunity action groups. One of the most important 
resources of every eoinmunity is parents. Many Pennsylvaiiia towns are 
siiiTon tided hy fiirins and ortdiards, with all the knowledge of economy, 
practical arts and agriculture which are found there. National and 
state parks and forestry camps teach more eloquently than any texlhook 
the lessons of ecology and survival. 

-More important, however, than pointing out the variety of comninnity 
vesoiinres is exploring the Uj^e of these people antl facilities in expanded 
ways. Tlie O)r»unission believes that the oeeasional day -long field trip 
is insnfTieiciit to meet the goal of utilizing eoinmunity potential. It 
urges the invohenicnt of the (ronininiiity in the scliools on a regular, 
planned and sustained hasis. The Commission recognizes that the foun- 
dation for this already r*xists in. for example, the inclusion of trans- 
portation ""field trip"' expenses under the instructional siihsidy^'', in 

'* J969 E<ln<'iitioii«l 0»**dily Aftst^ssmvut ituVivales that only abojit 1/3 of Pennsylvania^ 

serondary schools use work fXptTit'iK O programs repulurly. 
""'Tiile 22. Peimsylvani;i (*och'. SiMiion 11.26. Chapler 11, Pupil Auendance, adopted 

hy the Stale lioard of EdiK-aiioii May 11, 1973. 
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llu* regulation wliicli ])otniils iionccMlifiefl pcijiomio] !o Icadi up to 
300 lumrs n year'**, and in llic relaxtMj reslriclion on lca?in>: fac^ilitics 
fur st'hool piir|iosrs.'" To cnroiira^'o this kind of floxihllty. \\\c Com- 
nlis^ioll rceonirncTMls; llial: 

9.13.0 THK ni-PARTMENT OK KnUCATlOiN SHOUM) CONTrNUE AND EX- 
PAM) THE C:0N<:EPT ok PK0{;KAM API>IU)VAI. to KI-RMIT 
SCHOOLS AS MUCH KKKXHULITY AS l^OSSIBLE IN UTILIZING COM- 
MUNKFY RESOURCI-S TO MKKT SPECIFIC CURRICULUM OB- 
JECTIVES. 

Tn a Inter .^(?elion of lliis rliapler are reconiincndations to provide 
sdiools Willi liolp in lonrninji liow to dcvcloji and implement {)ro {grains 
of incrca :cr] eonnnnnily parlicipalion. 

* 4f 4f 

One a.^pecl of this issue is llie use of paraprofcssionals. In various 
.sections of tlii? rci>orl, llic Contniiiisioii liiis made rccoinnicndations 
wliioli imply tlie in^*olvcnlenl of more and more noncerlified adults in 
I lie educational process. Tliis .should not ])e construed as an assault 
upon Hie ranks of i)rofessional educators. Rather, it is a rcafTu-mation 
of one of t-hc find in •15 of the While House Conference on Youth, 1971, 
thai . . iiileriictioii hetwecn diverse peoples [ean] »jreally cnhaiiec 
the entire experience of Iciirninj:."' That report spells il out further: 
"Businessmen, housewives, lahorei's nnd all other memhers of the coui- 
nuniily could facilitate the education of their young people. "^^ The 
Conunis.^ion rocoimncnds that: 

9-14.0 SCHOOLS SHOULD MAKE EXPANDED USE OF VOLUNTEERS AND 
PARAPROFESSIONALS. 

The statement of licensure or certification of paraprofcssionals set 
forth ill the Depai'linent of Education Guidelines for paraprofcssionals 
well states t lie Commission's position: 

EcluOHlioi\ul paraprofcssionals shall not be licensed nor issued any 
form of slate educaiional agency reriifioate aUeslinp lo qiialificu- 
lion to perforin such duties in any school of ihe Commonwealth. 
However, locnl agencies or inslitations higher cdncalion con- 
ducting training programs for paraprofessionals may provide a 
"Cerlifloate of Salisfiiclory Completion" which should indicate 



'"Title 22. Pennsylvania Code, Seciion 49,62. Chapter 49, Professional Personnel, 

adopted by the Stale Hoard of Education March 13, 1970. 
'"Act No. 89 and Act No. 323 (1972). 

'"Report of the White House Conference on Youth, April 18-22, 1971, Estes Park, 
Colorado, April 18-22, 1971. Available from die United States Printing Office. 
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ihose specific gkill compelencict urhieved. Such a cerlificale may 
he construed by a prospective employer as an uneucy or institu* 
tional recommendation and endorsement.^'* 

Health Services 

Tlierc can i)c no doubt that the sick, iiialnouriplicd, or emotionally 
disturbed child <locs not Iiavc an equal educational opportunity. 
Xcitlier can tlicrc be any serious doubt tliat the Coniiiion wealth must 
play a stron«: role in proteutinjx a cliihrs rijilit to jiood liealtli. Indeed, 
Pennsylvania lui!; recojini/cd its res pons 11) ill ty in this area, both within 
tlie Department of Edueation (by lejiislutivo mandate in the Sehool 
Code and tlirou^Ii the ediieational poliey end>o(lied in the Ten Goals 
of Quality Education) and throufrli the i)ro«iraiiis and antivilies of oilier 
state ajreneies. 

Althoiijrii Artiele XIV of lUr Public Srhool Codo of 1949, as 
anietulvd. a?sijrns to I lie Secretary of Edueatiou respont^ihility only for the 
edueatioiial and tcaehiiiji; aspects of health services, schools in faet bear a 
heavy fnianciul i)urdcu for a wide ranj^e of clinical ?erccnin«s and cleri- 
cal activities. Of tlic almost $30 million spent in the Connnonwcahli 
for sclioo] health services in 1970-7], individual school districts stood 
approximaleiy 817 million of the cost. This situation can be attribute*! 
at least in part to the split authority over sehool hoaltli projiranis. 
While the school districts operate these projiranis, standards and reim- 
hiirsemcnt arc the finietion, as they most properly slioidd be, of the 
Pennsylvania Deparlment of Health. 

Hiis creates a problem which involves more than just money. Citing 
a New York study, the Au|zust, 1972 issiu: of Nation' s Schools identifies 
the piohlcni of skill utilization, that is, the problem tliat school nurses 
spend iinicli of their time attend injr to essentially clerical duties.^^ 

Furthcriiiorc, the Comniission believes that the separation of the 
school health services from direct contact with the Department of 
IJealtli has liindercd them from iiiakiii<!: ftdl use of available eoiiimu- 
iiity health resources. Rather than iiiipro\'iii<r cxisliiij: facilities, new 
ones are constructed on school premises, facilities vdiich are sacrificed 
to fulfill urgent instructional needs. Conversely, pb(eiii{x siieli minimal 
facilities in schools has contributed to coniinunit} apathy al)oiit the 
creation of adequate, broad-hased eominiinily hcallli resources. 



Guide! inca for Progirunt Davelopmcnt. Employ mcnt und Vtilizadon of Educational 
Pfiraprojcsstotudsy Peziiisyh'unia Uepartnicnt of EJucnlion: flarrisl>ur{:, Pennsylvania, 
1972. 

"Ideas to Cut Costs: Individual School Nurses: S.jvc ^ Sulions Schools, 90, 2 
(August, 1972), 32. 
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Tlic (jiu'."5lioii is not wlicllicr lieallli .^crvicr? should l)c provided in 
s<;liool«j. Tlic v;iluc of ti'aiiic<l lucdioal |)er.soiiiicl in llic school lias been 
attested to ever the last 40 year^. The Coiii]ni.s«ioii stresses the iiiipor- 
lanee of scliool nurse* and the need for tliciu to he free to offer the 
hcst health earc to eliildren aii<l to infliicnee the entire health eliniate of 
the sehool. 

But, health care for chihlren {loe? heyond the eoufnics of the 
j5<;liool and jiood health can* <hij)ends upon llic ahility of school and 
coin nui III ty ajiniioics to cond)ine and coord inale their resource? to meet 
particidar local need?. Scliool health, the ConiMii??ion helieves, must 
lie socii a> an inlciiral pari of a total healtli effort. 

Tile Coniniisisioii eonclinh*? that, in tlie final years of tlii? century, the 
health needs of children <;au hcst he met hy orjxaui/ju*: health eare in 
a way ilial can easily cross sehool lines, niakin<: the j^roatest possihle 
use of coniinuuity and *tnte health faeililics aud expertise, Tlic first step 
in this direction is state level rcorjianization. Therefore: 

915,0 THE DEPARTMENTS OF HEALTH AND WELFARE SHOULD ASSUME 
THE PRIMARY KE.SPONSIIULITV FOH TDK DEVELOPMENT, IM^ 
PLEMENTATION, ADMINLSTRATION AND FUNDING FOR SCHOOL 
HEALTH SERVI(:E.S (MENTAL AND PHYSICAL, INCLUDING FOOD 
PROGRAMS), SCHOOL PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES AND SCHOOL 
SOCLAL WORK SERVICES, ' 

To provide for elTeetive interajzeney eouununieation and needs 
assessment : 

9.]6,0 A PERMANENT COUNCIL COMPOSED OF EDUCATION, HEALTH 
AND WELFARE REPRESENTATIVES SHOULD ADVISE THE ONGOING 
COORDINATION OF HEALTH, PSYCHIATRIC AND SOCIAL WORK 
SERVICliS IN THE SCHOOL, 

In the past, uursiufr positions have heen nian(]ate<l in schools on the 
basis of a nurse-to-pnpil ratio {1:1500|.-- The result is that many 
unr>cs <hvi<le their time auion^^ scvcM'al school l)uildin*j:s and may not 
he iinnuMliately available to meet cnicr*j:ency needs. The Counnission 
believes that, to suj)j)lcmcnt re*j:idar health eare services, j)cople trained 
in first ai<l proccdur<'s should be j)res<'nt in every school ])uildin(!; at all 
limes durintr the rc'-ular histruelioual <lay. Tlicreforc: 

9-17.0 THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD AMEND THE SCHOOL CODE 
TO REQUIRE ONE (jUALH-lED FIRST AID PERSON IN EVERY 
SCHOOL BUILDING, 

"A similar rommisision in Flori<la has reronimcnde<h "The IcpislaUire should assign 
tho rosjionsihility for ilic i)lnMninp ami delivery of IumIiIi <'aro serviros in iht- srhools 
lo ihe Departinenl of Henhh and IUdial»iIiialive Services,'' Improving Kducaiion in 
Florida^ Governor*^ Ciiizens Commiuee on Education: Tallahassee, Florida, March 
15, 1973, 

-Section 1402, Health Services, Public School Code of 1949, as amended. 
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Traiisporla*ion 

Until a very few years ajro. Ilin Iransporlalioii of sludcnls lo ami 
from ilin school huildiiij; wt]^ prol)iil)ly the iM<)>t drtidcdly unoonlro- 
vrrsial aclivily j)ul)Iic I'diical ion jjcrfornicd. No lon^or. Alarm over 
veliicle safety, deep coiu^eni ahoiil ra(Msiii in America, and the coiitiiui- 
ally ri>iii«i vom of ediiralion have made thi> lli<* liallle^rrouiid of iiii- 
countahlc soeial and etlucational forces. At this point in ihv liijilory of 
Arneriran cdiiealion. il is di/ficuh lo think about l)iK«;in't wilhout lliink- 
ahtiiil ill!' liiany Irouhlr?; which plajinc our society as a ^vliole. 

Xevcrthel<\';?, >< hool ti ans|>{)rlation is a mandated service. The tsehool 
district must tran>|)ort clcnientary j^liulcnts wlio live more than 1 ^/o 
miles from tlic nearest t^cliooK se<'on(laiy stiidciils who liv<' more llian 
2 miles from the sc^liooK students w!io must Ira vol "hazardous'' routes 
to s<dio()l and. on an ccpial hasis with services ])rovidcd to ])uhlie schoo] 
stu<]enis, noiij)ul)lic school stiu1(*nts within ten miles of the district's 
hoiunhiries. Increasingly. s<diools must also bus in compliance with 
civil rijf))ls decj.-^ions. 

The, financial aii<l lo<iistical prohlenKs \vhi<'h face individual school 
districts as they iin<lertako I)nsin;: projrrar.js are many: uoncoinpn- 
lerized scliediilin(r is tedious and tiuie consiuninjr: separate <listricl 
scheduling' often rcsiills in overlappiii»r routc> on district borders; the 
nunibci- of Imscd miles is stca<lily increasin«i; the costs of biisinj: have 
increased 77 per cent in the last five y<'ars: stale r<Mmhin's<'ment is fre- 
<piently inadequate, cansin;i a sacrifice, of the local iiistru< tional l)iid»!:et. 
and is sometimes Uiic([Ual hciween rural, ^ubtulian nn<l urban areas; the 
need for mainten.iucc of piir( lias(><I huscs and the cptestion of ^vlielher 
to buy or lease busc!; carries the district into areas far beyond slrieily 
educational roriecrns and presorUs them with tlic riiflficulty of findiii,^ 
ami birin'T people com}ietcnl in lliose areas; providiu'r adequate train- 
infr projrrafns for dn\er.s and monitors adds more costs to rlie school 
bud«:el. And the list jrocs on. 

The time has conic to reexamine and reevaluate the delivery of this 
su})])ortive service. Fhe task is anal<i<ion=: with that rc])resenlcd liy 
school health services: it is an activity carried on by school dislriets 
but «rovcrncd in larjrc part by a stale a^icney other than lh(^ Department 
of Education, ( A])|)roj)riately- ihc Dcjuirtmt^ut of Transportation en- 
forces safety re^iulations.) Additionally, school transj)ortalion is a 
service which is bcin|i; askcti to carry an iiicreasin'riy heavy an<l con- 
troversial social service responsibility. The Commission has taken into 
aeeonnl all of these present (Mjmplexities. as Well as our desires to 
increase safety and cflTiciency, and to meet broad mass transit needs in 
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llie futiiro, in order to produce the design for an effective transporta- 
tion system in the last quarter of this century. 

To achieve these c!k1s, the Coninioiiwealth recoitnnends that Penn- 
sylvania begin to move toward coordinating pu])il transportation on the 
ba.?is of larger units. Sj)ecifically: 

9.18.0 THE DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION SHOULD ASSUME THE 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR SCHOOL TRANSrORTATION WITH FULL 
FUNDING BY THE COMMONWEALTH, AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
SHOULD REPRESENT THEIR NEEDS TO PENNDOT THROUGH THE 
INTERMEDLATE UNIT. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD 
STRENGTHEN L.WS PERTINENT TO SCHOOL BUS SAFETY TO 
ENABLE THE DEPARTMENT OF TRANSl»ORTATION TO BE EVEN 
MORE VIGOROUS IN ITS PURSUIT OF STUDEiM SAFETY. 

This kind of reorganizalion has reaped benefits in other states. A 
1968 nation ill study, Structuring Education for Business Management^ 
concludes that; 

All area or inlcrmediale unit could well . , , use compmcrs lo 
tlcveloi) bus routes, [and be resjioiisible for] training of bus 
drivers, iiisj^cciioii services, purchase of buses on an area wide 
basis, approval of special Irmisporlalion contra els and maintenance 
services for transportation equipnienlr^ 

In its first year, one «;tate fonnti that a regional sy.steni reduced tlic 
n limber of buses re qui red. increased carrying cflTiciency, reduced riding 
time, and decreased costs. 

Equally important, ho-svever, arc the collateral advantages to be 
gained. Giving full rcs2>onsibility to the Deportment of Transportation 
sliould increase its ability to oversee and enforce safety measures. It 
niiglu well be a first step toward more clTeetive use of buses for the full 
comininiily — for the aged, for example. , 

This reorganization also has hiiportaiit implicntions for racial inte- 
gration in Pennsylvania schools. Human Relations Commission deci- 
sions u'liicli require busing for implementation have many times placed 
a clifTiciill financial and logistical burden on individual districts. Stale- 
wide funding and cord illation of pupil transportation Avonld ease that 
situation. In tlic interim, however, the Commission suggests that dis- 
tricts under mandates of state agencies to bus for racial integration 
receive stale aid for doing so. 



'"^Robert L. Wliiii, Siriicturiitg Education for Businesfi Mandgcment (Great Plains 
School District Oriranizulion Project: Lincoln, Neb., 1968), p. 14. 

^*John M. Parsons, "Ohio^s Sysleni of Regional Coordinators for Pupil Traiisiiorta- 
lion," Journal oj State School Systems Development, 1, 2 (Summer, 1967), 104-16. 
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Intennedialc Units 

Estahlishcd in 1970, the intcrnicclialc unit flU) makes up the third 
orjraiiizalional level in the Penus\ Ivaiiia pnhhc scliool system: stale 
ilcpariiiienl, interuicdiatc unit, school distriel. The pier^erit 29 inter- 
mediate iiiiils arc not rejrional ofTices of tlie Department of Echication, 
liow^ever, These arc service or<;anizations created to help equalize 
school district ahility to ])rovide key educational support activities: 

a. curri(;uhir devolojunenl and instructional improvement 

Ii. educational phinnin<x services 

c. instructional materials services 

d. eontinuinj,^ ])rofessional education services 

e. pupil personnel services 

f. state and federal ajreney liaison services 
<r. niana<rement services 

Clearly, the lU's have a critical role to j)lay in our educational system. 
Not only facilitators of existing educational projirams: 

919.0 INTERMEDIATE UNIT BOARDS SHOULD TAKE AN AGGRESSIVE 
AND FORWARD LOOKING ROLE IN SERVICE PLANNING AND 
DELIVERY. 

In the short time in wliich they have existed, lU's have demonstrated 
tiieniselves eapahle of providing constituent districts with assistance in 
areas ran<;ing from eurrieulnm innovation to hulk pm-cliasing to 
audio/visual equipment coordination. It is in reco<rnition of the poten- 
tial of the intermediate units to increase the effectiveness of supportive 
service delivery that the Connnission has recommended tliat they assume 
additional responsibilities in the areas of guidance and transportation.^*' 
Tlie Connnission encourages hoth school districts and the lU's them- 
selves to sec the intermediate unit as a valuahle agent for educational 
improvement. 

* » 

The Commission Jegards the in-service function of the lU as espe- 
cially important in this respect. The current trend toward establishing 
active lU in-serviee councils is a recognition of tlic value of regional 
coordination of continuing education rcsoiu'ces and programs- It is 
urged that tlie lU's expand further into this area: 

9-20.0 AS A PART OF ITS SERVICE FUNCTION, THE INTERMEDIATE UNIT 
SHOULD ASSUiME THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR ORGANIZING AND 
SPONSORING PROGRAMS TO PROVIDE A CONTINUOUS UPDATING 
OF THE PROFESSION. 

^See recommendations 9-10.0 and 9»18.0. 
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9-20.1 SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS MKIMORANDUM ns:--', WlUCH ESTAR. 
LISHES GinDEIJNKS l-OH APPROVAl. OK IN-SERVICE niOGUAMS, 
SHOULD UK THK MODEL FOR THE liNTF^RMEDIATE UNIT. 

So that ill■^(T^•ice pi'Ojcrain^ inny moot real twvds ami draw ui>oii all 
available resources ciFcctivcly : 

9^20.2 REPRESENTATIVES OF THE DISTRICTS SCHOOL HOARD, ADMIX- 
ISTRATORS, TEACHERS' ORGANIZATIONS, STUDENTS, THE INTER. 
MEDIATE UNIT, INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EEARMNC. PARKNTS 
AND OTHER COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS SHOULD BE INVOLVED 
AS AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTA- 
TION OF THESE PROGRAMS. 

9-20.3 INTERMEDIATE UNITS AND/OR SCHOOL DISTRICTS SHOULD ES- 
TABLISH CONTINUOUS. INTENSE E, IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS FOR 
ADMINISTRATORS AT ALL LEVELS, ADMINISTRATORS SHOULD 
CONSIDER PARTICIPATION IN THESE PROGRAMS AS PART OF 
THEIR JOB RESPONSIBILITY. 

9-204 THE INTERMEDIATE UNIT SHOULD PROVIDE THE FACILITIES, 
RESOURCES AND HUMAN SERVICES NEEDED TO ACCOMPLISH 
THEIR IN-SERVICE TRAINING. 

In addition, tlie Coin mission sees tiie lU in-service function as having 
iniporuiiil implictitions for the fuller use of coiunuiiiily resources and 
rceoiiiuiends: 

9-20,5 THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND THE INTERMEDIATE 
UNITS SHOULD DEVELOP IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS ON UTILIZA- 
TION OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES. 

As []\c intonncfliate units become more heavily involved in the pro- 
vision of services, lliey 'vviH need more athMjuale eliainicls of coinmuni- 
calion with slate level resources. To assist in iucclin«s this need: 

9-21,0 THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD ADEQUATELY STAFF 
ITS EXISTING DIVISION OF INTERMEDIATE UNITS. 

Finally, the Conuuission feels tliat llic name "intermedia te unit" does 
not satisfactorily convey the fimclioiis of this slruclure. Tliercfore: 

9-22.0 THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD CHANGE THE NAME OF THE 
INTERMEDIATE UNIT TO "INTERMEDIATE SERVICE UNIT." 



Conclusion 

It is eoninion to think of the learninj;: process as the interaction which 
occurs bet^vcen classroom teacher and pupil. If echi cation is to meet 
tlic cliallcn^pc it faces, liowever, sneh generalized assumptions about 



^School Admiuistra tors' Memorandum 557: "Approval of In-Service Activities for 
Certification Credit,^' PennsylvHnia Depnrinienl of Education: Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, October 23, 1972. 
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learniiit; pallerns sliould clian|j;c. Schools nuist look first to the unique- 
ne-^.s of the iiulivi final sliiJcnt, and tlie educational system must follow 
from I here, l}LMnji sufticicntly flcxihle to provide whatever learning re- 
sources that nniqneness requires. This was tlie css(?nee of tlie PARC^^ 
derision in terms of the mentally retarded cliildron of tlic Connnon- 
weahli. Wc must apply (lie principle to all students. 

The imajic to he encouraged, then, is that of a child who, at any step 
in the progress from entry into s hool until graduation, may choose 
from a variety of learning resources, teehniqiies and strategics, and 
who has appropriate guidance from such people as teachers and coun- 
selors to choose wisely. 

This has profoUTul inij)lieations for supportive services. "Supportive" 
has traditionally meant ''secondary," not directly involved in the learn- 
ing ])rocoss. luflced. snj)porlive services have in fact been secondary 
as long as the learning process has been assumed to occur lictween 
teacher and student almost exclusively. But once schools commit them- 
selves to the values of variety and personalization, thc^c services — good 
counseling, strong libraries, the connnunity — become primary learning 
resources. In this chapter, the Connnission has described the new 
activitie.s M'liieh those services might assume as they move toward this 
status. What becomes clear is tliat those activities are wide in their 
scope and enormous in their range, that they have great potential to 
help personalize learning. Hindering the development of that potential 
is only our failure to recognize it. 



"Pennsylvania Association for Retarilcd Children v. Commonwealth of PennsylvanuL 
On May 5, 1972 ihe federal district court for eastern Pennsylvania made final the 
order, injunction, stipulation and consent agreement, which guaranteed the right to 
a free public education for all mentally retarded children regardless of the degree 
of mental retardation and accompanying handicap. 
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Chapter X 

Finance 



Introduction 

TUc j)rohleiiKs of finance alTccl ail oilier aspeels of llic edueation sys- 
tem. \\1iilc limitless funding will not assure quality education, sudi 
education is impossible or at least dilTicull lo attain without adequate 
fundhijf. Matters such as slafFmf];, cniricuhini, facilities, tcaclier quahfica- 
tions eventually lead to the question of cost: How niueh is necessary? 
How much can he afforded? How arc programs lo he funded? What 
taxes are to he imposed and hy which level of government? Every state 
in I lie nation is wrestling with pro hie ins of school finance. Current prac- 
tices are heing challenged in major studies hy nationally recognized 
authorities, as well as by a number of court decisions. 

The financing of elementary and secondary education in the Com- 
monwealth of Penusiylvania is a S3 billion enterprise. Of this total, 
about six per cent eonies from the federal government, about 49 per 
cent from llie Commonwealth, and about 45 ]JOr cent from local rev- 
enues. This spending supports an educational system for almost 2.4 
million puhlie school students in 505 school districts in the Common- 
wealth. There are also approximately 450,000 nonpublic school students 
who receive some services funded by the Commonwealth. 

Education occupies a unique position among the functions of state 
and local government in Pennsylvania: it is the only explicitly man- 
dated state public service. It has been the constitutional responsibility 
of the Commonwealth to support puhlie education since 1874. Admin- 
istrative responsibility is delegated by the General Assemhly to local 
school districts, to which the Commonwealth has furnished some finan- 
cial support since the very early part of the 19th century. Major re- 
structuring of the school finance system took place in 1921, 1945 and 
again in 1965. 

Over the years, the state share of the aggregate cost of public 
elementary-secondary edueation has increased. It now exceeds the local 
share and, together with federal contributions, finances over half of 
educational expenditures. Nevertheless, there are serious questions 
about the future financial stability of the Commonwealth's school sys- 
tems, The continuing increases in teachers' salaries create the single 
greatest strain on educational funding. The passage of Act 195, legal- 
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izing collective bargainin|i for tcaeliers, higlili^ihts this situation.' 
Aiiotlier difficulty is the inaljility of districts to raise local revenues to 
meet inercased costs. A third problem is continued rel iaiicc on the 
propcrJy tax, whieli is particularly burdensome to the old, the retired, 
and the poor. Finally, the continuity of federal fundinjz is so preearious 
from year to year that, in fact, .^liarp flucluntion in federal funds often 
proves di^a«i!rous to some distriets. All of tliefc problems arc part of 
tile larger question of how to ensure equal educational opportunity for 
every ebild in the Common wealth, regardless of family wealth or 
gcograpliioal location. 

This Coniniission has been mindful of the important issues that niiist 
be addressed if Pennsylvania is to provide quality educational oppor- 
tunities for every child. In ihe sueeecding sections of this chapter, 
approaches to solving sonic of the more significant issues have been 
proposed. If adopted, they should aid in creating greater taxpayer 
equity and providing greater financial security for scliool districts in 
their ability to deliver educational programs. 

Federal Support of Education 

Before proceeding to an analysis of both the present situation and 
some of the recoiimiendations offered by the Commission, it is appro- 
priate to Consider the question of federal financing and its role in 
education in the Coiniiionwcaltli of Pennsylvania. The Commission has 
made no formal recommendation on this matter. However, it was 
believed that it was important to address sonic of the related issues. 

Edueation is tlie largest expenditure category in tlic ConinionwoalthV 
general fund budget, amounting to more than one-half of the total. 
However, educational expenditures eonstitute a small portion of tlie 
federal government budget. For the last five to ten years, educators 
on both the state and local levels have denounced this disercpaney. 
The outcry has arisen as more resources liavc been souglit to inij)rove 
the quality j)articularly of poor and urban educational systems through- 
out the country. Various eonunissions and authorities have reconi- 
nieiided that the federal government should assume up to one-third 
the cost of the total operating l)udgets of school districts throngliont 
the country by 1980.^ However, for many school districts, the share 



*The Publir Employes Rclution Act of 1970, commonly known as Act 195, made 
professional c.duoational eniploy(\'> eligible for ocJlective bargaining. It has caused 
a far-reaching reorganisation of the relationships between school districts aud their 
professional employes. 

''Sidney Marland, former (^)n)mjsa^ioiier of Education in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, recoiitniended this level of funding as early as 1969. 
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of federal funds lias deelined, both in pereenlage and in dollar amount, 
over the last few years. 

Tlie Coninii.<sion believes that it is essential that federal funding be 
increased significantly in the eoinin<r years if equal educational oppor- 
tunity is to beeome a reality. This increased aid should be in the form 
of jreiieral purpose funds rather than exclusive eatejiorieal aid. 

Catpjrorieal aid lias often been a very valuable tool. It has fostered 
innovation in many areas of education wlicic innovation would not 
otlierwise liave been pursued. However, there are serious problems 
with this tyjjc of aid. Some ealegorieal funds are available only for 
short periods of time, and thus loeal districts must assiiiiie the full eost 
of the projrram after llie grant lapses. For a variety of reasons, sueh 
loeal assumption is frequently impossible, even for the most successful 
of programs. Finally, federal definitions of eligibility for such funds 
are not always realistic. For example, the federal definition of poverty 
is a 52,000 family income level. Sucli an inflexible figure disqualifies 
many eliildren in need of speeial services. 

The Commission, therefore, suggests thai federal categorical aid be 
continued but with more careful monitoring, and more flexible and 
realistic provisions for eligibility. More importantly, however, the Com- 
mission believes that massive infusions of unrcslricled general funds 
should be made available to all districts, particularly to overcome in- 
equities and special cost problems. 

Finally, the Commission is concerned that while revenue sharing was 
originally designed as an indirect means of assisting schools, it has 
failed to iiiatcriali/c as such. Schools have not been cither tlie direct 
or the indirect bciicfieiarics of increased revenue sharing. Federally 
shared revenues arc not specially marked for education; they are re- 
Inrncd as general funds to municipal govcriimcnis, which may or may 
not have education as a priority, and which certainly do not have 
major responsibility for education. As a consequence, some school 
districts have received less federal money directly and have received 
no additional funds from local revenue sharing, resulting in a net loss. 
For these reasons, the Commission opposes the use of revenue sharing 
as a device to assist schools. Inslead, Jhc federal government should offer 
direct grants to school districts and state departments of education to 
upgrade the quality of educational programs and their administration. 

The federal govcrnircnt's role should not impinge directly on the 
autonomy of local school districts or the ability of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania to direct the operation of its schools. Additional sums 
of money should be forthcoming from the federal government; how- 
ever, a larger federal role nmst not subvert the ability of local districts 
or the Common wealth to deploy those funds in ways most suitable to 
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ihcir iircds. I'lic proper balance of control belwcon seliools, the stale 
Dcparlincnl of Education, and the federiil frovernnienl over the use 
of isuch fundii can he sitruck hy a combination of jrencral jiurpose jrrantjj 
and strictly monitored catc'rorieal aid profrranis. 

How Scliools are Financed in Pennsylvania Today 

TABLE X-A 
Federal-Slalc-Local Shares 
of 

Support of the Public Schools in Pennsylvania 

Federal Slnlc Local 

Year Tolal Share* Share Share 

l%a $1,039,000,000 41.6% 56.57n 

1968 1.692,000,000 6.7 44.4 48.9 

1973 (esl.) 2,992,000,000 6.0 48.9 4S.1 

* Includes hoih categorical and general funds. 

Local Revenue Sources 

Between six and 97 per cent of the total monies spent hy districts 
comes from the slate. Other portions of di.striet hudfrets are financed 
from local taxes and vary according to the amount of state aid. The. 
bulwark of school district tax structures lias been and remains the real 
estate tax. As can he seen in Table X-B, tbcrc has been relatively little 
shifting: anion<r local tax sources dnrin<r tbe i)ast decade* 

TABLE X-B 

Local School Taxes as Percent of Total Taxes 1962-63 
and 1971-72 

Per Paynienis 

Real Capita Act Delm- in lieu of 

Tolal Esiaic (Code) 511* Special** queiii taxes 

1962.63 .... )007r 77.77r 2,77 13.67^ '^-"S 2.87o 0.27^ 

1971.72 .... 100 76.9 1,3 14.2 4,7 2.7 0,2 



♦ The Local Tax Eiiahlinp An, 53 P.S. 6851.6923, 1965, Derember 31, P.L. 1257. 
** Philudelpliia and Pitlslnir^li. 

The major nonproperty tax source is the earned income or wajrc lax. 
The Ihniled capability of scbool districts to increase non-real estate 
taxes has caused a search for new sources of revenue for hiflatio.nary 
school hud'Tcts. 



'The laller fijiure 197%) excludes !lios>e paynieiils made direcily by llie slale which 
by.pass local l)iidjielN for example, ihe Siale Employes Retirement Fund, of which 
the Commonwealth directly pays one-third. See also page 1S9. 
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The inipnet of total lociil taxes in iiulividtiul j«(?1iooI dirstriets, niea- 
sureil nfjniiist the market viilue of tnxal)lc real estate in 1970-71, raiijied 
from S:Vi.8() p.T S1,000 of value ilown to S2.3() per Sl.OOO, The spread 
ill tax hiirden is illustrated by the fact that 80 j)er cent of the distriets 
fall within a raii-ie of S28.90 per SLOOO of market value f90th per- 
ci'iitile) to S18.80 (lOtli j)erceiitile ) . Tliese dilTereiiees in tax burdens 
reflect the variation in local district exi)enditurc levels, and the stale 
subsidy system's present inability to equalize fully local tax efforts. 

Stale Spciidiiig for Public Schools 

The state's shart; of edtieational fiindirij: represents 41 per cent of the 
entire Coninionweallli 1973-74 {general fund l)inl«;et. The Coninion- 
weal!h\s support f<jr public; schools is of two types: 

1. Stale subsidy payuients of various types are made to local 
school ilistriots, wliich, in turn* cx|i^end the funds for their 
projirams. 

2. Dire(?l state payments arc made for certain purposes on 
hphfflf of school districts, su(!h as payments toward retire- 
ment funds for seliool employes, the operation of the inler- 
meiliate units ami the operations of the DcijartTucut of 
Education. 

In 1971-72, siib.^^idy j)aynicnts constituted 92 per cent of the total 
Conimomvealth supjmrt (SI .3 billion) for public school education. In 
order to understand the Connnission's rcconinienilations in these areas, 
it is important to understand how the (UU'rent susbidy proj;rani pres- 
ently operates. 

Subsidy Programs 

State subsifly payments to local school districts fall within tliree'' 
<:encral types; 

1. General purpom'-etiudlizudan granta 

This is by far the larj:cst subsidy, and supports the general 
instruction proj^rauj. It incorporates a formula*' desij:ned to 
cMjualizc local lax burdens and adjustment factors Avliicli 
provide additional funds for liif:h leveU of poverty, density, 
or spars! ty. 



*ln ii JjihT >«M'ijoii of olKipttT, tlu' ('oiiiinisHioii n»roiiiiTu»inls the creation of a 

fotirih ruti'frnry of Mit)si<li('s lo Lrnrourjipe jnnovalion. Set* jKifrc 152. 
^'S«;f im^jc?? Ml'l 13 for a disriission of the eqiinlizalioii foriiiulii (aid niuo} . 
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2. Special purpose-equalization grants^ 

Subsidies are paid for parlieular spcndin^i: purposes whieh 
aho ineorporale the equalization formula. Subsidies of this 
type include tJiose for Jionieboimd in^truetiori, driver edu- 
eation, transportation, debt service, and authority rentals. 

3, Special purpose-flat grants'^ 

Subsidies are paid for speeial spendin^i purposes whieh are 
based on program eost, fixed amount per pupil or some 
other basis not ineorporaling an equalization formula. 
These subsidies inelude medieal and dental scrviees; voea- 
tional edueation: the instruction of migrant ehildren, or- 
phan eourt-plaeed ehildren; the physically and mentally 
handicapped and the gifted; financially distressed districts; 
and in lieu of tax payments for eertai';:: state-owned lands. 

General Instruction Subsidy 

In order to understan'] the major thrust of the Commission's fiscal 
.recommendations, it is important to comprehend the method by %vhieli 
tlie current general instructions subsidy is computed (See Table X-C), 
The general instructional subsidy computed in 1972-73 amounted to 
more tlian Si ])ilIion. For that reason, the Commission has addressed 
itself primarily to the subsidy formula for basic education. 



TABLE X-C 

Base Subsidy S 837.9 million 

Guarantee 4.3 

Density 81.5 

Sparsity 26.2 

Poverty 85.4 

Less: Maximum Restriction .... 1.8* 

$1,033.5 million 



Instructional subsidy may not cxreed 90 per cent of instructional expenditures. 



*In the Supportive Services chapter of this report, the Commission has recommended 
transportation be fully covered hy the state Department of Transportation. The 
Commission helieves that this agency is best suited to provide both safe and cflficient 
transportation operations for the educational systems of the Commonwealth. This 
transportation network is to he coordinated hy the intermediate units for purposes of 
scheduling and maximum efficiency, 

'In earlier sections of the chapter on Supportive Services, the Commission has recom» 
mended that the entire services for medical and dental operations he taken over by 
the Department of Health where part of the funds now eminate. In addition, 
financing of that program should be totally borne hy the appropriate community 
health and state health agencies, instead of coming from instructional funds, which 
creates a deficit. 
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The present basie subsidy formula wa? devisod in 1965. 

It requires developiucut eacb year of an aid ratio based upon two 
factors: llic market value of taxable renl estate in eacb school district 
(measures of wealtbl and the nund)er of piii)ils in n\ruil}ersliip in each 
school district (nieasnies of need). 

The Couinionwcahli j>iiys annually an av<Man:e of 50 per cent of the 
actual cost of instruct ion« up to an established statewide averajrc expen- 
fliturc per puj)il (the avcra^jre fixed by law has been §665.00 bc^nnnin<x 
with payments for the 1971-72 school year). Two si;j:uificant subsidy 
foriiiuhi factors which directly affeet the accuracy and the c(piitahle 
distribution of funds are the niiuiuuini aid ratio of 10 per cent (which 
results iu 17 school districts reeeivinj: slate aid disproportionate to their 
relative wealth) and the provision that a niaxinunu subsidy of 90 per 
cent of tlic total reimbursable instructional expen<liturc may be ])ai<l 
(which results in 23 school districts bein<r denied over SL8 million to 
which they would otherwise be entitled). 

Computation of Aid Ratio 

How then is the aid ratio computed? The aid ratio results from eoni- 
parin<^ the wealth of each school district with the number of pupils to 
be educated and compares this M'calth per puj)il with that of every other 
district iu the Coninionwealth, The aid ratio adjusts a theoretical aver- 
age stale contribution of 50 per cent share of the cost per pupil (up to 
a rnaxinuuii of S665.00) , so that poor districts receive more than 50 per 
cent and wealthy districts receive less. 

The market value of taxable real estate property in each school dis- 
trict is determined annually by the State Tax Equalization Board. The 
number of pupils is determined by the Department of Education from 
attendance reports filed l)y each school district, with weijrhtinj^s applied 
as follows: 

Kindergarten — 0.5 Elementary — 1.0 

Secondary^ — 1.36 

The number of pupils is then expressed as weighted average daily 
membership (WADM). 

The formida used to compute the aid ratio is as follows: 

fDistri(!i market value per pupil in WADM) 

aid ratio = 1.000 x .50* 

tSiatcwide market value per jiupil in WADM) 

* District's per cent share. 

Additional examples of the computation of the aid ratio are shown in 
Tabic X-E, Sections A and B. 
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TABLE X-E 
Computalion of Basic* Iii8tru€lion 
Siihsicly for Three Hypolhetkal .School Districts* 

A. Ihusic Data 

Woiglitod Averagjc 
Avcrnge Daily Dailv Moin!)(M'sliip 

l^npils Mouihcisliip (ADM) (WADiM ) 

KimlertJJirten 400 ( .5 ) 200 

EleiiiunUiry 2500 (1.0 ) 250(1 

ScMMmdary 2500 3400 

WADM for aid ratio 6100 

1972-73 openitinp expend iinros 81,514,000 

Opuratiiij: ijxpondilurrs jxt WADM » S 740 

Poor Average Wealthy 

Dislriel Dislrict Dislriel 

Markc'l Value TaXiible 

Proi)eny §15,750,000 SUS, 771.100 Slf)5,55O,O00 

Mnrkci Value per 

WADM S 7,500 S 18,651** S 25,500 

B. Aid Ratio 

r 7,500 ^ . 

Poor District l.OOO— = .402 x .50 = .201 > = .799 aid ratio 

I 18,651 i 

r I8,r)5i ^ 

Average IMr^trict .... 1.000—-^ = 1.000 x .50 = . .50 V = ..500 aid ratio 

118,651 J 

r 25.500 -| 

Wenlthy DisiriH .... l.OOO— ^ — ■ — = 1.367 x .50 = .683 V = .317 aid ratio 

1 18,651 J 

C. Subsidy 

Poor Distrifi 866.^*** x .799 = S531.33 x 6,100 WADM = $3,241,113 

Averuue Dislrirl . . §665 x .500 - $332.50 x 6,100 WADM = §2,028,250 

Wen!thy Distrirl .. 8665 x .317 = S210.80 x 6.100 WADM = $1,285,880 

D. Taxiofr Effort 

Poor Average Wealthy 

District )istrict District 

Remainiiiji per pupil cost lo be 

financed hy district S208.67 S4O7.50 §529.20 

Taxes per pupil raised by 1 mill 

on Market Value S 7.50 $ 18.65 S 25.50 

Mills on Market Value to finance 

a. Remainder of S665 maximum 17.8 mills 17.8 mills 17.8 mills 

1). S75 per pupil excess cost ... 10.0 mills 4.0 mills 2.9 mills 

* Same size as to pupils and operating expenditures but difTcrent levels of wenlth. 
** Statewide avenijtc market value per WADM for 1972-73. 
Maximum reinibnrsabkM'osl per piipil WADM. 
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To com I ) 11 1 c i\ scliool (lislri('i*5 hn>c siil)si<ly, il is necessary lo multiply 
its aid I'lilio I)y llie hi?fcv of oiiIkm* tlic aclunl rosl j)cr ])U])il or S665.O0. 
This yields the sii l).*i(ly f>vr piipiL wliicli is in turn m.nltipliofl by llic 
nunil)or of jnijjils in W cijiltipd Avrraj^o Duily Mcinljcr?liip (WADM) 
(Sec Table X-E. Section C). As dcsijinod, llic subsidy U intended to 
[H'ovidc niore finids lo poor districts than to rich districts (Sec Tabic 
. X-E, Section D) . 

Jn atblition lo tlic basic snhsidy. tlic stale provides districts witb 
funds lo mecL additional cosl>; due lo several special facl<M*s. siicli as ex- 
ceptionally dense or exceptional ly sj^arse pojndalion. The General As- 
sembly has also recognized llial distriels willi lariic eoneenl rat ions of 
poor cbildrcn liave unnsiially liiirb costs. Tlicrefore, it lias provided a 
poverty faetor laider >vliicli every scliool district may rjuallfy for addi- 
tional subsidy based on tlic actual and proportion ale nmnbers of ]>oor 
cbildrcn. 

Other Subsidies 

Reference lias been made lo snbsidies otlic]* I ban llic basic* instruc- 
tional sijl)sidy. Tbe Table X-F shows the estimated amounts for sucli 
other subsidies as provided [)y the Connnonweallb in iiscal year 1972-73. 

TABLE X-F 



Debt Service SI 05.7 million 

Special Edncation 90.1 

1'ransportalion 50.8 

Vocational E<lncation 22.5 

Health Services 14.5 

Tuition (5.8 

Driver Training 4.2 

Honieljouiid Instruelion .6 

Distressed Districts 1.0 



FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Real Estate Tax Assessments 

One of tbe grave diflictilties inherent in tbe sid)sidy syateni which has 
hroiii^ht it under such attack in recent days has been the nnequal tax 
asscssnienl process operating among local <j:overnment units across the 
Conimonuxallh. There are wide disparities in the methods by which 
market value is determined from district to district. 

These disparities liave fueled taxpayer unrest. Because of differing 
inillagc rates, it appears that taxes are much higher in sonic districts 
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than in otlicrs. Appearances can be deceiving, however, for the assess- 
ment bases may be extremely tliflerent, wliicli may aeeoimt for the dif- 
ferential in inillage levied. An example of lliis is found in a comparison 
of Pliiladelpliia or Pittsburgh with the suburban counties adjacent to 
them. In tlic cities, tlie assessed base is usually a very high percentage 
of market value but tlie inillage imposed is relatively low. In tlie sub- 
urbs, the assessed value is usually a very low percentage of market 
vahie, but the inillage imposed is rather high. A consequence of this 
is tliat many subur])anites wrongly believe that the cities are levying a 
nuieh lower tax. In fact, if the assessed bases were ])rought up to par, 
in many instances llie city taxes would be as high or higher. Moreover, 
substantial differences in taxes may not be related to educational spend- 
ing. Municipal overburden^ may account for such discrepancies. The 
state subsidy system was not designed to address this problem, Nor 
does the Commission believe that such a complex issue can be resolved 
simply by adjusting the educational subsidy formula. 

The Commission does believe that there are serious inequities pre- 
served in the tax assessment process which distort the subsidy system. 
In order to alleviate these inequities, tlie Commission has studied the 
present assessment system and has examined the abilities of the State 
Tax Equalization Board to deal properly with these inherent diflieuUies. 
Tlie real estate taxes levied by a school district arc based on an assessed 
valuation which is an arbitrary percentage of the market value as de- 
termined by the county-operated assessment prograju. The system, as 
previously noted, has resulted in serious inequities. Competent assessors 
arc lacking, and there is a general absence of modern and efTicient assess- 
ment systems resulting in wide disparities in asscssmenls. 

Tlie Connnission believes that the real estate tax — the major source 
of local revenue sup])ort for public education in Pennsylvania — is a 
source of serious tax ineqiiities. These result from the regressive nature, 
of the tax itself, and, more importantly, from the manner in whicli the 
tax lias been auministcrcd. A more effieiently and uniforudy adminis- 
tered real estate tax would be fairer and a more productive source of 
revenue. The Commission believes that these administrative deficien- 
cies are correetible, and that the real estate tax is far too significant a 
revenue source to ])e discarded at this time. 

To accommodate a more uniform and equitable real estate lax sys- 
tem in the Commonwealth for all school districts, the Commission rec- 
ommends that: 



Municipal overtiurdeu is llie lenii used lo describe ihe higher costs of providing 
puhlie servii'cs oiher than eduralioii in iirhan ureas with ihe resuhant excessive 
strain on local lax resources. 
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10.1.0 THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD AMEND THE APPLICABLE 
ASSESSMENT LAWS TO REQUIRE THAT: 

10-1.1 REAL ESTATE BE ASSESSED FOR TAX PURPOSES UNIFORMLY 
AT FULL MARKET VALUE. 

10-1.2 ASSESSMENTS BE KEPT UP-TO«DATE ON A CONTINUING 
BASIS, RECOGNIZING AND INCORPORATING IMPROVE- 
MENTS TO PROPERTY AND CHANGES IN LAND VALUE AND 
APPLYING THE MOST ADVANCED COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 
TOWARD THIS END; AND, THAT REAPPRAISALS BE MADE 
AT LEAST EVERY THREE YEARS. 

I0.2.0 THE STATE SHOULD BEGIN AND MAINTAIN CLOSE SUPERVISION 
OVER COUNTY ASSESSMENT ADMINISTRATION IN THE FOLLOW- 
ING RESPECTS; 

]0-2.1 MANDATORY ASSESSOR TRAINING COURSES SHOULD BE 
PROVIDED, AND ASSESSORS SHOULD BE CERTIFIED BY 
THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY AFFAIRS. 

10-2.2 THE APPOINTMENT OF ASSESSORS SHOULD BE BASED ON 
CERTIFICATION, AND RETENTION IN SUCH POSITIONS 
SHOULD BE liASED ON MERITORIOUS PERFORMANCE. 

10-2.3 A NEW INDEPENDENT STATE AGENCY TO MONITOR THE 
ADEQUACY OF MAP AND RECORD SYSTEMS SHOULD BE EM- 
POWERED TO ORDER THE ADJUSTMENT OF VALUATIONS 
OR FULL REAPPR.MSALS WHEN ASSESSMENTS FAIL TO 
ADHERE TO STANDARDS OF UNIFORMITY OR FULL MARKET 
VALUE. 

TIic Commission notes the present IcgisLitive proposals for a uniform 
assessment whieli would implement most of the above reeommenda- 
tions, partieularly those reeomniendations for training and certifieation 
of assessors and for state supervision of assessment administration* The 
bills introdueed in 1973 are not, liowever, in agreement on the question 
of assessment ratios, and the Commission strongly reaflirms its belief 
and recommendation that full nutrket value is the most desirable 
standard. 

Cost Basis for Subsidy 

The present aid ratio formula rcLiles tlie taxable per pupil wealth 
in eaeh seliool district to the average per pupil wealth statewide* When 
this is applied to a roinihursable base reflective of actual cost, sufficient 
slate funds arc nuulc available to proviclc, when coupled witli the local 
sliarc, an equal educational opportunity as measured in dollars, at 
approximately the same rate of local taxation in eaeh district. However, 
when the actual cost rises above the maximum reiinbursable base, all 
cost above the base must be borne locally. Thus, a district's ability to 
spend al)ove tlwit level is related to its wealtli. The funds available for 
a student's education, tliercfore, are a function of the wealth of Iiis 
parents and neigh?iors and tlieir willingness to tax tiicmselves for edu- 
cational purposes. 
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1'liis prol)]eiii may Ijc illu.-^iralctl hy rcf(MTiii«x to liypollictical tlislricls 
iisc'fl in liie i)rcvious lable, X-E. If llic per pupil cost in cacli dislriet 
auiounlcd lo S740.00 (S7S.00 al)ovc tlic $665.00 nnixinnnn rcimbnrsalile 
l>asc), the taxiiijr nfTorl required lo finance llio inisul)sidized [)orlion of 
llial COM wouU] ]}c as follows (nieasnred per ST,000 niarkcl value of tax- 
able rral estate) : 

Average district — $ 4.02 
Poor district —SIO.OO 
Wcallliy dislrict—S 2.94 

Tlic reinibursahle base (iliat is, maximum reimbursable cost) be- 
coiues inadeqiuile wlien any of ibe followint; conditions occur: 

a. wlien, in a period of rising costs, payment is based upon tlic pre- 
vious year's cost. 

I), when I lie base is fixed by law and falls below actual cost levels 

due to the failure to amend regularly, 
c. wdien the base is an average of the widely varying costs of all 
sciiool districts. Tluis, school districts containing approximately 
half of all pupils will always be incurring nonreimbursable ex- 
penses in excess of the average. 
The instruelional sul)Sidy is paid on a reimbursenient basis, that is^ 
for costs incurred during the previous year, This delayed i*einiburse- 
hient procedure causes districts not to receive funds for increased 
enrollments ami/or costs until a year after such costs arc incurred. The 
absence of current funding has a tendency to discourage the starting of 
new programs because of insnffieient casli flow. To alleviate this prob- 
lem, ihc Coininission reconnncnds that: 

10-3.0 THE GKNERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD AMEND THE INSTRUCTIONAL 
SUBSIDY SO THAT THK SUBSHJV WILL UK BASED UPON THE 
EXPENDITURE I.EVKI, AND THE PUPH.S IN MEMHEKSHH' FOR THE 
YEAK IN WHICH IT IS MADE. FOR THE ETRST YEAR OAV.K A 
DISTKiCT WIHCH WOULD RECEIVE A LESSER SUBSIDY ON A 
CURRENT FUNDING BASIS SHOULD RECEIVE ITS SUBSIDY ON THE 
BASIS OF THE PRIOR YEAR'S ENTITLEMENT. 

Some specific program ought to be devised for those districts which, as 
a result of Irausferriug lo em-retil funding uughl enjoy a sudden wind- 
fall of new unexpected funds. Sueli fuiuls might be earmarked for 
reduction of debt service, for adoption of specific new programs or for 
the acquisitiou of specific kinds of instructional equipment. 

^ * ^ 

The cost basis for the instructional subsidy, rather than being fixed 
permanently in the law^ as at present, sbonld be more flexible. It should 
be established on an animal basis by the Department of Edncation at a 
fignre statistically computed to be the antlci[>atcd cost of a cpuiiity pro- 
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grain for llic coiniiiijt year.'* 'I'his cost ha.si? <iioul(l hn .^uhmilhM] to tlu; 
General A>seiiil)ly, lo^iclhcr witli the annual rc!qu(»>l for finul:^ for sub- 
sidies to local <lislri(:l<« has mI upon ?;ik;1i cosl?. Tln^ followin«; recotn- 
iiuunlalion, if adoplod- would rclirvo llio rurrou! firoMcuii which nrours 
whvn (lislrieLs spend al)ovc !he sluUitorily fixed hasr and iivii lliorrhy 
forccti lo hear i\ greater portion of the su|)|)orl of rdiieatuui on a loon] 
iiasifi. Ill addition, it wouM siihslilulu a hase repn'scnlinji a projiMMed 
roist of a (pudtly program in phie*.' of an averajie >lale\vide eost for llie 
pnn-ion.s year. I'herefort^: 

104.0 Tiin (;|':nkuai. .a.sshmhlv siiorLO im^ovidk rou tmk i-sTAULisn- 

ML'iNT 01' A lUvM.IS'l'lC COST liASlS I'QH TIIK ItASlC SUIJ.SIDY, THE 
I.KVKL TO BK lU^CO.MMKNDKl) BY TlIK DKPAKTMTsNT OK KDUCA- 
TlOiN AS A I'ACTOK Ii\ ITS A:\M^Ah lUHXiKT HKQUKST, RKKLKCT- 
ING ■niK COST OF A OUAI.ITY KDIJCATIO.N ON A VX'M PUIML BASIS 
IN TllK C:OMMON\\ K Al.TM. 

In ihc ()r«>:aiiization for I nsl ruction cliaplcir of this report, the Corii- 
luission v<'t!onHnci\ds tluil ^rinhMlncss no lori^er 1)0 nnnnlalcd in Penn- 
sylvania schools. Since reiinhxn-senient is now hased in part on jrrijJc 
desi^inalions, a eliaiijrtj to non^iiadcdncss woidd have to he aecoinpaiile<l 
hy a more fiexihle method for eaiiruiatiii*^ suhsidy, one not tied to 
•irado levels. This would have the cnoiinoiis educational henefil of relal- 
in-, tlie allocation of resources to the actual eo.sl td' i)ro|:]*a ins in wiiieh 
rhildren arc enga<ied and would eliniinalo the current funding hias 
against llie early years of sehooliii«:. 

« * * 

Pennsylvania is a state of «i:reat diversity— in income levels, econonnc 
wealth, cost of living, jjopidation tlensity, and availaljjiity of loeal lax 
resources for school pui-j»oses, Tliese factors hamper elYorts lo o(diievc 
eipiitahle distribution of state funds for school purposes. Currcnily, 
spnrsilv payments allcnipt lo meet the added costs of rural area?. Con- 
versely, density and exeessive density payments arc a device lo attempt 
lo meet the added costs of urhan and related suhnrhan areas and the 
reduced anuumt of Funds availahlc for school purposes in those inotra- 
politan eonnnnnities. I^aynient for lliesc purposes is arhilrarily eoni- 
puled, hceause the (!oni|mlat ion docs not use aclual daln to support the 
relationship of the Funds expended lo d>c actual cost incin-red loeally. 

lo provide I he necessary fuinls for hoth the sparsely as well as ihe 
densely populated arenas of the Common weallh, and lo meet adequately 
the true costs which enicrire as a residl of tluiso population conditions, 
the Comunssion renommends thai: 

''A qualiiy ])rfi|;ruin is iluU jjihool dLstrit-l pru^rutn wlnvh clrmoiistrnlcs adiieveincnt 
of ihii Ton Goals Quality Kdvu';ni<»»\ as mLnisiinnl hy luhu luional Qaidity Asscss- 
liiunt (EQAJ or some similar protx»ss. See CiirrifuUini (iia]>tor, puge 22. 
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]^-5,0 THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD PROVIDE. IN ADDITION TO 
THE PAYMENTS PROVIDED UNDER THE SUBSIDY FORMULA, 
ADDITIONAL PAYMENTS ON ACCOUNT OK SPARSITY, DENSITY, 
EXCESSIVE DENSITY AND COST OF LIVING. THE ADDITIONAL 
COST OF SUCH NON.NORMAL FACTORS SHOULD BE ACTUALLY 
DETERMINED. 

A cost of living factor is a separate issue fiom the questions of poverty^ 
flensity and sparsity. 

The Counnission lias speeifieally added eost of living as an appropri- 
ate non-normal factor. Since the cost of living varies from one section 
of tlie state to anotlicr, tliis fac.tor.slionld be treated as a separate item. 
It can be readily computed by rcfevence to the Federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and other U. S. Commerce Department leports. 



The present formula provides local districts with additional sums of 
money for each "poverty" pupil, and progressively grealer amounts as 
tlie concentration of poverty increases. However, there is no provision 
in the present law thai requires such funds to he applied speeifieally to 
programs to help the poverty ehildren, wlio are tlie reason for this fund, 
oyereome the eonflitions resulting from this poverty. Moreover, recent 
indications are that the number of ehildren who are truly "poor" is not 
well determined by the present fornuila. Poverty children are defined 
currently as those aged 5 to 17, from families with incomes under S2,000, 
or from families over that level wlio are receiving aid to families of de- 
pendent child sn (AFDC). AFDC information is up to date, but low 
income information is still related to the Federal census, which quickly 
becomes dated . The 1970 census data is just now Ijcing used. 

More important, however, is the fact lliat the definition of poverty 
itself is so restricted that many, many families whose children suffer from 
the chronic problems whicli result from poverty have incomes in excess 
of the legal level. Nevertheless, their children are in need o{ the same 
special attention as children in the families covered by tlie specifically 
defined income levels. The Commission, therefore, recommends that: 

10-6.0 THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD HOLD SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
ACCOUNTABLE FOR THE SPENDING FOR APPROPRIATE PURPOSES 
OF SUBSIDY FUNDS RECEIVED ON ACCOUNT OF POVERTY. THE 
METHOD OF ARRIVING AT THE NUMBER OF POVERTY CHILDREN 
IN THE VARIOUS DISTRICTS SHOULD BE REVIEWED AND UP- 
DATED IN THE LAW IN ACCORDANCE WITH CURRENT NEEDS. 

To identify poverty children more adequately and to document the 
costs of special programs which they may require, the Department of 
Education should develop more appropriate standards for determining 
poverty and monitor carefully and recommend the programs that are 
to benefit such children. 
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Equalization of Local Taxing Effort 

Alllioiijrii iMslniclional siibsi<ly usin^^ ils aid rnlio is essentially 
W'cW flcsi^nod for tlie j)urj)o?c of cqnaliziiiji- lorn I laxin<jr burdens, tlierc 
exist in the fornnila several fiietors wIiIcIk directly or indirectly, restrain 
llic su)^5i<^y from reacliin^ the •roal of niaxiinnni cfiualizalion. These 
iiicquilies, and other cltallengos concerning: the cqnilablc distribution 
of llie lax dollar to provide equal educational oj^poi'lnnily ihroujrlioul 
the Connnonwcallli, caused this Connnission lo ponder lon^^ and hard 
on sohitions. The searchiii^^ questions of the dcsii'al»ility of havin»r full 
slate financing of public education versus relcntion of the j)rescnt sys- 
leni with some sij^nifieant niot^ifieation recei>-ed major consideration. 
\\ liile llie Connnission sUidicd and considered numerous aspects of 
school finance, including tlie amount and manner of stale financial as- 
sistance, local revenue resources and llie implications of present and 
future federal aid projirams, the basic financial issue which confronted 
the Commission was whether to reconunend that tlie Commonwealth 
assume full fund in responsihilily for clcniciilary-sccondary education 
or whether to continue with the present system. 

The debate over full state funding of public school education lias been 
national in scope, fueled largely by the Serraiw vs. Pritist (California) 
and Rodriguez vs. San Antonio (Texas) court decisions which rejceted 
school financing systems liascd too narrowly on local veal estate taxes. 
The attack in botli cases was not against the real estate tax per se, but 
against undue reliance on local revenue resources Avhere extreme varia- 
tions existed in local district taxal)le wealth which had u direct bearing 
on the quality of tlic children's education. 

Despite the fact that the U. S. Supreme Court reversed the original 
Rodriguez decision, thereby reducing for the present the mitiotud pres- 
sure to revise stale support systems for education^ the jVew Jersey Su- 
preme Court, shortly thereafter, found unconstitutional the New Jersey 
system of support of education. That court interpreted language in 
the New Jersey Constitution which closely resembles that in the Penn- 
sylvania Constitution on the same subject. Thus, despite the fact that 
the Supreme Court of the United States has temporarily closed the fed- 
eral avenue of recourse, the debate on the proper system of financing 
edneation as a function of state government continues to rage. This 
debate filled much of the Connnission 's concern in tlie resolution of 
its position regarding finance. There was significant interest in revising 
iu a drastic way the entire financing structure of the Co i>unon wealth of 
Pennsylvania, with or without the imperatives of a court dreision. 



Robinson v. Cuhill. New Jersey, 1973. 
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Ifowcvcr. iiiiicli <:oiisi(]<Malloii was ^ivoii to lUv faut llial llio Pennsyl- 
vania siilj?i(ly sy^lcin lia.-? for ^oinc years hrv.w \vvo*i\iy/.iu\ hy nalioiiaT 
f*x|»cii< as far sup(*rior to ihosc* in ino?! oIIum* ?lale< in lis support of 
piiblir* scliooL-: and most iniporlanlly in its c<{iiali/ation impact on local 
st'hool tax l>ur<Icns. In 1970. Dr. J. Alan Tliouias of tlic University of 
Chicago reported to the Ponnsylvaiiia Slate Board of Ethhraiion that 

. . the stal(! of Pennsyhania appears to ha^o one of the most eon- 
sist<'nl, most thoii/zhlfui and most ofToetive support systems in the 
nation.*"*^ Fnrthermore. the Connnission hehev(is this sysliMii to he 
clearly eapahle of further improvements toward the "roal of a fiinnieial 
hase that can j»rovido eqnal edueational op|)ortnnily for each chihl 
whih' retaining the hent^fits of local administralion of the sysleni. 

However, the Connnission htdieves that the c|iicslion of full slate 
fiindinjj; may have sifiiiificant hcnefits and therefore is far too impor- 
tant to be pnshed aside an<l cxchidcd for consideration for an indefmite 
period. 'I'he Connnission. therefore, reconnneiiils that: 

IIM.O TUK STATE HOARD Oi- EDUCATION SHOULD IMMKOIATELY 
UNDERTAKE A STUDY OF AEL THE HAMfF-fCATIONS OF TUB FUEL 
.STATE FUiN'DhNG OF FUIMJC ELEMENTARY-SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION AND ^L\KE IIECOMMENDATIONS THEREON TO THE GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMIiLY. 

Despite the fact that the Connnission disposed of the issue of full 
slate financin^^ in this manner, the major reconnncndations in this ehap- 
ler up lo this i>oint and those whieli follo>v arc designed to hring die 
current subsidy fornnila into as "^reat a eompliimee as possible with the 
basic tlu'iisl of the l^vo' eonrl decisions which have been so nuich dis- 
cussed, it is, therefore. Ijelieved that if the Connnission's recommenda- 
tions arc adopted, they Avill make the Pennsylvania subsidy system one 
of the finest in the country with the least possibiMty of being challen|xe(l 
ciTectivcly under court suits involving the equal protection ehmse of the 
U. S. Constitution or by virtue of the Pennsylvania constitutional man- 
date for providin*i a ''thoron«tli and effieienl system of public education. 

The significant ehan*!jcs concerning the real estate tax assessments and 
the flexiljle cost basis of the subsidy liave already been desen]>ed. The 
following sections of this report will deal with the elimination of the 
artificial restraints on the ability of the fornudii lo provide true equal- 
ization and describing a new incenlive-lype snhsi<ly designed lo increase 
the quaiily of education. 

Earlier in this chapter, il was mentioned that 17 school districts 
benefit disproportionately from the provision in the subsidy law that 
no school district shall receive a subsidy louver than the lesser of 10 per 

"'Financing l^ubhc School Ediic^ilion in Pennsylvania", tjn Appendix to the lt)70 sub- 
sidy study of the Stute Board of Education in Pennsylvania, Finmicing Public School 
Education, 1970 Subsidy Study of the Sttiie Hoard of Education in Pennsylvania. 
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cent of inslniotional cosl or S66.50 per pupil. The total ainoiuil of sub- 
Aily now paid lo llic?e school (lislricts because of this provision is S3.9 
niillioii. Tlii? (Iocs nol imlicalc llic lolal anioiinl of ovcrpayuicnl, or 
the amount paid by raising llic scliool diriiricl'-i actual eoinputcd aid 
ratio lo 10 per cent. 

Il is llic Connnission's judgiiient that the retention of the miniiiuim 
subsi<ly builds into I he suhsidy system an inequity which hy its very 
nature benefits lliose districts ^^'\lo are, in fact, most able to su]>port 
llieir in.slruclioiial pro'traiii wilhout state aid. 

The Cojnniission furtber sees inequity in the provision ihal no scliool 
district sliall he paid instructional fiibsidlcs in excess of 90 per cent of 
lis inslruetional expenditure. Tbe 23 scliool dislriets affeeted by litis 
liiniliitioii are anion <r tliose uliicb can least afford Joss of state subsidy. 
Of tlie total of $1.8 million involved* losses to individual scliool dis- 
tricts raii«:c as liifrb as S573,()005 a coiisiclerahle sum for a school district 
in one of the Coninion>veal\h's economically depressed areas. 

With caeb chanjio in the state subsidy system, it has Ijceii tbe practice 

10 guarantee that no sobool district shall receive less in subsidies than 

11 did before the clianirc was ecinctcd. Tliis liiipi)cned with ihe last major 
change in 1965, wben t!:e present aid ratio formula was adopted. In 
1971-72, seven years later, 19 scliool districts continued to benefit from 
that so-called "graiidfatlicr clause," tbe total state payment lieing 
Sl,334/)79. Act 373 of 1972 updated the *ruarantee to the 1970.71 sub- 
sidy level for the reported particular beneiit of some newly reorganized 
districts. As a result, in 1972-73, the nuiuher of hcnefited districts in- 
creased lo 64 and tlie total slate payment rose lo 84,285,452, Payments 
to individual districts range up to S400,000. As with the ininimuin 
subsidy, it is those districts who least need the extra help that are 
actually receiving it. 

Because time has ehijised since any of those districts wpuld have heen 
fi nan ci ally liit by sinblcn changes in their subsidy, the Connnission 
believes tliat it is no loiiger appropriate to provide the guarantee or 
the "grandfather clause." In order to do away with the artificial re- 
straints on the equalization goal of the subsidy formula, the following 
elianges are recoinnieiided : 

10-8.0 THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD AMEND THE SUBSIDY FOR. 
MULA TO ELIMINATE THE 10 PER CENT MINIMUM SUBSIDY FROM 
THE LAW. 

10-9.0 THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD AMEND THE SUBSIDY FOR. 
MULA TO REMOVE THE 90 PER CENT MAXIMUM INSTRUCTIONAL 
SUBSIDY AND TO INCREASE IT TO 100 PER CENT OF INSTRUC- 
TIONAL EXPENDITURES. 
10-10.0 THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD ABOLISH FROM THE LAW 
THE "GRANDFATHER CLAUSE" GUARANTEEING ANY PREVIOUS 
YEAR'S LEVEL OF SUBSIDIES. 



The year's overlap provided by Recommendation 10-3.0^- is not a 

"grandfather's clause." Since funding^is now delayed a year, the year's 

grace suggested in that recommendation is, in fact, merely payment of 

funds to which districts are legally entitled. 

# * * 

The Commission questions the use of tlic market value of taxable real 
estate as the only ixicasurc of wealth in computing the aid ratio. The 
known shorteoniiugs of the process are componndcd hy the fact that 
personal wealth increasingly is evidenced in ways otiier than the liold- 
Ings of real estate. Although in tlic past tlic unavailahihty of data made 
the use of personal income as a measnre of w^eallh unfeasible, the Penn- 
sylvania state personal income tax now provides a basis for determining 
relative personal income l)y sciiool district. 

In order to make available a proper data base to consider the impli- 
cations of using some combination of real property and income as a 
basis for state aid to cthication on local district Ijasis, the Conunission 
rcconmicnds: 

10-11.0 THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD SEEK INFORMATION 
FROM THE STATE PERSONAL INCOME TAX ADMINISTRATION 
THAT WOULD PERMIT CONSIDERATION OF INCLUDING INCOME 
AS AN ADDITIONAL FACTOR TO PROPERTY VALUE AS A MEA. 
SURE OF WEALTH IN COMPUTING THE AID RATIO. 

Incentive Subsidies 

The system of state school subsidies not only should jirovide adc- 
qnate financial support for the ongoing piogiams of local school dis- 
tricts, ))nt it shonhl he flexible enough to encourage creativity in 
seeking solutions to educational prol)lcins. 

As a result of studies and deliberations in the areas of instruction 
and management,''^ the Conniiission is convinced of the need for plan- 
ning:, research and testing of innovative programs in all areas of public 
sclioo] edaciition. It furtlici* believes that the major part of such efforts 
can be carried out most efTcctivcly hy the local school districts. 

It is important that local study. and experimentation not be limited 
!o wealthy districts — particularly since problems tend to occur in dis- 
tricts of moderate or below average wealth, which are likely to have 
difficulty finding sufficient funds to engage in extensive creative and 
innovative prograunuing. 

It is the Commission's opinion that the Department of Education has 
a special role in tliis regard, by virtue of its diagnostic and evaluative 
capabilities and functions and its ability to offer both financial and 

^"See page 146. 

"'See Chapter V on Organization for Insirtit'lion and Chapter VII on Management. 
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technical assistance and incentives to local districts. In order to facili- 
tate proper innovation in all districts, irrespective of their local wealth 
base, the Coniniission recommends tlmt: 

10.12.0 THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD PROVIDE A SPECIAL STATE 
SUBSIDY TO THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION TO ENCOURAGE 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS, INDIVIDUALLY OR BY GROUPS OR REGIONS^ 
TO UNDERTAKE INNOVATIVE AND DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAMS 
IN SUCH AREAS AS CURRICULUM, INSTRUCTION, ADMINISTRA- 
TION OR COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT. 

Such funds should he for temporary extra salaries, in-service train- 
ing, experimental instructional materials, consultants and jjroject evalu- 
^itions. Funds should not he used to huild physical facilities or to 
expand stafT, Projects usually should be supported for no more than 
three years. 

Funds should he used to increase liic general Avcallh of knowledge 
in the field rather than simply to aggraiuli/.c an individual district by 
the possession of a special program. Successful programs should be 
pid>licized throughout the Connnonwcall}i lo encourage their incorpo- 
ration into ihe fundamental program funded througli the state subsidy. 

Tlie Collective Bargaining Process and its Impact on 
School Districts 

Act 195, the Public Employees Relation Act of 1970, has significantly 
altered relationships betweeu school hoards and their employes. The 
public has also assumed a new attitude toward tlic teachers and otlier 
professional employes in the district and their role in the school system. 
Both professional and, in many districts, nonprofessional employes have 
organized into collective bargaining units. Since 1970, there have been 
150 public scl^ool strikes in Pennsylvania. 

The unprcparedness of many local school boards in condiination with 
the preparation and militance of local teacher organizations to deal with 
the phenomenon has meant the loss of many hours of scliool for many 
school chihhen throughout the Commonwealth. Another result of the 
act has been the breaking of liereloforc cooperative working relationship 
in many school districts. 

It is the Commission's view that the disruptions of the last several 
years have been the result, not of the right to bargain, but of unfaniil- 
iarity with the Act and with the process of collective bargaining in 
general. The basic difficulties which the Connnission notes arc those 
which would result from any new aet which has not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to work itself through the system. Nevertheless, some prohlenis 
must be confronted. 
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One af llic mosl importanl l.-^ the insiifTicicney of Pennsylvania Labor 
Hclalions Board fPLRB) ^tafL Act 195 increased the niniihcr of people 
with wliojn the PLRR must work hy over 250,000 — U'iJlionl significantly 
increasing lis actual staff. Moreover, heeause eniploynienl in sehool dis- 
tricts is conslflerably illfTeronl from ein])loYnicnt i!i industry, school 
ncj£otia!ioiis riM[nirc a specialized PLKH staff to facilitate ncjrotiations 
and forestall impasse and nniiccossary strikes. Tlie absence of such 
skills lia.s been partly responsible for the failure of impasse procedures 
as defined in Act 195 to he fully iniphMuenlcd. The Connnission, there- 
fore, reeonunends ibat; 

io.i:j.o THE im:mm.sykvania labor relations board and the 

COURTS SHOULD HK Rl^QUlRED TO SEE THAT ALL OE THE 
LMPASSE PROCEDUHES OF ACT 195 ARE FULLY EXHAUSTED BE- 
FORE THE ^LhMlTEl) RIGHT TO STRIKE'' IS EXERCISED BY 
TEACHER AS.SOCL\TiOjNS. 

A further reconnncndation to provide an onjroinjr inoniloriii«j: of llie 
impact of Act 195 on the cdiiealional process in ihc Connnonwealtli 
is made hy the Connnission. Wbilc the Commission helievcs it is too 
soon to sn«fgcsl major revisions of Act 195, tbc Commission foresees that, 
over lime, some revisions mijihl be warranted. In order lo provide a 
proper mechanism for review and evaluation, llic Connnission recom- 
mends thai: 

10.U.() THERE SHOULD BE PERIODIC EVALUATIONS OF THE IMt»ACT 
OF ACT m ON THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION IN THE COMMON- 
WEALTH. AN AD HOC COMMISSION OR 1-EGISLATlVE COMMITTEE 
SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED AT THE STATE LEVEL TO ACCOMPLISH 
THIS PURPOSE. 

In deliberations concerning Act 195, the Connnission .was particu- 
larly disturbed liy the incidence of strikes which it had M'itiiesscd in 
tiic course of the Commission's existence. One of the major (h'lennnns 
confi*ontin«r the Connnission was the fact that imdcr the i)rcscnt state 
sid)sidy law, there is a mandatory loss of subsidy for districts that are 
forced to close down because of a strike, thereby |jenalizin«r both dis- 
trict and students. Hou-ever, because inos! teachers are en j ployed for 
less than 12 months ])er year, tliey may not necessarily suffer economic 
penalty if they strike for a short period of time since the district must 
provide (if it can) 180 days of instruction and many teachers' contracts 
Call lor simply 180 days jf instruction. The Connnission helievcs thai 
this lack of economic sanction may encourage some teachers to strike 
over issues which perhaps would not have resulted in strikes if there 
Jia*l been a direct economic penalty incident to the teacher exercising 
the rij»ht to strike. ' 

In a recent opinion by the Pennsylvania Attorney General, the pres- 
ent double penalty suffered by school districts as a result of loss of 180 
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flay* of instniotioTi lias been rcfliircd lo a ?in{:lc year's penally.'** In 
vicu' of this, llie Coiniiiis,<ioii l)elioves thai an appropriale corollary to 
the «iu|jsl(ly penally on ihe j^ciiool diRtriel would he a nian<lalory sahny 
penalty on the school learhcr wlio exercises the rijihl to ?lrik<\ There- 
fore, the Cotninissioii reeonniKMuls lhat: 

10-15.0 IN THE KVFCNT OF A HTRIKE, TKACHKRS SHOULD LOSE A FULL 
RKMUNEUATION KOK EVERY DAY STRUCK AM) SHOULD 
lU- COMPKN.SATEI) ONLY FOR SUCH ADDITIONAL DAYS AS THE 
CALENDAR OF THAT PARTICULAR SCHOOL DISTRICT PERMITS. 
A ILW'S UEMUNEKA HON SHOULD UK DETERMINED BY DIVIDING 
THE EMIM.OVirS ANNUAL SALARY «V THE ACTUAL NUMBER OF 
INSTUUcriONAL DAY.S. DISTRICTS WHERE STRIKES OCCUR 
SHOULD LOSE ONE DAYS SUBSIDY FOR EACH DAY'S INSTRUC- 
TION NOT I'KOVIDED IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE :5CH00L CODE. 

The Coiiitiiission (Hsei»?^e<l at len^^Hi ihe prospect of employes who 

viohile. I he Mini led ri*!:ht lo slrike hy iHc'ial strikes and who. ihercaflor, 

defy rourl orders. Smdi jiross; violations of the e.oiirfs order are incon- 

.**isleiil willi i)io roh* of lln^ teacher in retting a projier conduct model 

for sliidenls. Therefore* the Coimnisston reconiiiietid.^ that: 

10.16.0 ANY E.MrLOVr: WHO IVARTICII'ATES IN AN ILLEGAL STRIKE OR 
WHO DEFIES A COURT ORDER SHOULD HE SURJECT TO DIS. 
MISSAL. 

Employes who parlicijjale in ille^^al strikes slioiihl he suhjeel to dis- 
missal: however, such employes ^horild not he dismissc<l arhilrarily or 
antoinatieally. Inhere is "ireat diflTieulty in (lcterniiniii<i what eonstitntes 
"jKirtieipatioii'" in an illejral strike and at what point llic strike hcconies 
illejral. To avoid the arhilrary and mandatory quality of an(onialic dis- 
missal, I he Coiinni.<ision has, therefore, rceoiimiended that partieijiation, 
as defmed hy some future le^nslalive act, would he grounds for dismissal 
but wouhl not necessarily result in automatic dismissal. 

* * * 

It slionld he noted that the preceding: diseiission of Aet 195 is a reflec- 
tion of the Commission's helief that the Seliool Code in many ways eon- 
stitiites the niininuini lahor ajireemenl hetween the districts and the 
professional employes in the system. Sinee the tlefmilion of the sehool 
year makes leaehers uni(pie in terms of the len<:lh of their contract and 
their employment stains, it seemed al)})ropriale to the Commission to 
nuikc rceonmicndalion> to revise the School Code rather than lo renn*dy 
the lahor management situation hy reference la Act 195 itself. There arc 
no guarantees lhat any of these reeomnieTuialions will reduce the in- 
cidence of strikes in sehool dislriels. However, with the requirement 
referred to in the Mana«:emeiit chapter of this report advocatin*: 5n- 

** Informal opinion of Depuiy Attorney General, June 22, 1973^ 
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crea.<e<l kiiowlc<ljre and skill hy iiiiuiajieniciil administrative teams in tin* 
colleetivi' liarjraininj!: pion r^ and familiarity willi Art 195 itself J'^' iIhmo 
ou^dit to 1)C ineroii?:r(K niranin/ifu) drlihrriilions jnid ric^roi iaiions on- 
frajre<l in l)y both partie? to tlic !)rncfit of tlie >rliool sy?!t<Mii witliout 
undue dislocation. Tlie CouunissionV iTconniiondatiDn?* luive Ijccn put 
fortli as an att(?nipt to deal with several of the most speeifi<' examples of 
dislocation wliich have resulted in the implementation of Ael 195 in tlie 
first three years of its operation. 

One of the problems hroujrlit to tlie attention of tliis Conunisslon <hir- 
iujr its several rounds of puhlic liearinjrs was the lack of reciprocal 
ajrreenienls anioii^: staler for the operation of retirement systems for 
educators. 

The ahsenee of sueh ajrreenients reduces tlie o])portunity for edu- 
cators to enter or to leave the Connnonwcalth's school system. Lack of 
reciprocity makes it a rinancial hardshij) for educators to cross state 
lines to seek employment. The Commission helicvcs. it is d(?sirahle and 
hencficial to ])otli individuals and school districts to cnlarjic the market 
for employment across slate lines. lie<:iprocity a<rrceincnts will increase 
the poo] of talent avnihihlc to the sehool districts of the Comnion- 
weaJtli. The recruitment of out-of-state educators could result in the 
influx o ' leaders with frc?li insijrht into exist in*:; educational prohlems, 
-J Therefore: 

10-17.0 THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD ESTABLISH RECIPROCAL 
AGREEMENTS WITH OTHER STATES CONCERNING THE AI3MINIS. 
TRATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL EMPLOYES RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM SO THAT BENEFITS COULD FOLLOW THE EMPLOYE 
FROM STATE TO STATE. 

General Concerns 

The Commission lias not made specific recoiiinicndations on several 
matters which have fnumcial impact. However, implied tliroujiliout 
this report is tlie need for a stronjr DcpailnieiVt of Education staff to 
assist local districts in iniplcmenlinj: the many new directives and new 
techniques wdiicli are rccoiiniicnded in this report. This will not occur 
unless the Department of Edncalioii it?elf is adequately financed and 
appropriately staffed. Larjre organizations tend to bccoiiic lethargic 
unless there are incentive opportunities for bolli creative as well as 
status promotions. Serious consideration should be jriven hy the Gen- 
eral Asscmhly, the Department, and the Stale Board of Education to 
up«iradc Department staff. One approach migrlit be to use merit pay. 

See Management chapter, pp, 81-82. 
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Aiiollior niijilit l)c to c:5liil)lisli a staff exchanjso proiiram to increase the 
|)rrsli<:<» ii>!5oci;acrl willi scivioc in tlie ?liite Dcpartnicnl of Education 
iiml lo assure llial professionals in tlic Dcpartmcnl do not lose loueli 
willi aelivilics in tlic sohools. Unrler tins projirani- [)rofossionaIs in the 
Dcparhncnt of Education, school <lislricts, intermediate units, and 
leac.hcr jircpariuji institutions should i»e able lo exchanjic jiositions for 
up Jo 18 months^ sid)joci to necessary rejiuhitions to assure projrram 
continuity, witliont loss of tenure, salary* or rctir(Mnont heiu'fits. Funds 
to cover relocation costs for the j)eriod of the exchati«ic sliouhl also he 
I)rovi<hjd. 

♦ ♦ « 

There ha» hecn eon5idorai)lc discussion tliroujrhout the earlier chap- 
ters of this report of the need to meet the individual needs of the chil- 
dren and lo provide flexihie and jjorsonalizcd «ysJeins of instruction. 
The Conunissioii reeo«ini/,es the need for actual ahernalive schools to 
exist within the puhlic school framework. l\ is essential for the cre- 
ation of truly innovative and flnxilde, personali/ed modes of instruction 
lliat full systems or nimi-systcnis he pcrjuitted to he created within the 
j)uhlic school framework in order lo ^ive an opportunity for these ideas 
lo flourish and to he examined under close scrutiny. There should be 
a clear understanding^ '^y the public that the Commission helicves that 
alJcrnalivcs may he eo ructed in many difTerenl ways and that alterna- 
tives may he deenied J)otli traditional and nontraditional in order to 
meet the test of ''alternative education/' The financinjr scheme as rec- 
onnnended by this chapter should he eapahle of providinj: flexihle meth- 
ods of financiuj: profiranis whetlicr hy ehis5, i)y school building, by 
districts or by rcjrions dependinjr upon the tyj)e of projrram envisioned. 
This, therefore, slioidd provide incentive projirams for more than sim- 
ply a special pro«;;ram, Jmt should conceivably cnd>racc the concept of 
an innovati\'e school within the ])ul)lie seliool system. 

» » » 

In recent years, tliere has been iiicreasiii^r concern about the need for 
puhlic school systems to ensure ajiainst casually, theft, fire and other 
major disasters. In the last year, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court has 
Hflcd strict, sovereifrn or governmental inununily from the public 
school systems of the state. As a result, the Management chapter of this 
report lias addressed itself to the problem of financing the newly defined 
liability through appropriate insurance policies in consultation with the 
stale insurance connnissioner. No recommendation has been made with 
the respect to the method of financing such jircmiums. This problem 
should be addressed at once* 
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Conclusion 

Vhv Coiiiinissioii believes that its r«^t!oiiiiiM.MMlatioiis eoiieeniiiii' fiijaiici* 
would irsult ill a ?i •j:iiifi<'aiil iiierca*e in tin* lesel of .slal<* fun din;:; fru* 
clcin(Mitai;y-sceoii(iary rMlucation. an increase diroetofl toward the seliocd 
districts lliat need it niosl. It fiirlhor helie\'es that the real csialc lax 
would he niad(? holh more [)ro(luelivo and more ociuitalile as tlie major 
loeai rev<Mnie su|)))urt for [)nh]ie education. 

The snhsid\' sysleni. with pro[)Oscd (dian^ies. eon hi ehanncd suflicicnt 
funds lo cdi disirlels to jn'ovifh; a ciualiiy jM'o;irain. ft Avouhl have the 
rapahihly lo adapt to the jii'oater flt'xihilily of projiram reeouiiiuMided 
elsewhere hv ihij^ Conmiission hy alh>win<: for innovation and for addi- 
tional speiulin^ of local funds wdierc such is deoincd desirahle. It would 
also rceo«iiii/.e loeid control and the rcjstr^ainj on spend inji hy local au- 
tljorily when it I'elales !o the neeessity lo hn'y taxes at that level. 

Tlui present o(puili/.atirjn I'ornuila — if allowed to function as inteiKled, 
wilhoul arlifjeial reslrainl. if its components are kepi up-lo-date and 
aeeiirale, nnd if il is adecpuitely funded — should ctpiali/.c the slate and 
local funds available. It w^oidd ihcrchy provide an equal educational op- 
porlunily for every child in Pennsylvania at an appr(jxiniat(dy equal local 
lax edorl re«j:ardless of llie- wealth of llic district in which he resides. 
This revised system answers llic ohjeelions lo the California and l^exas 
systems raised in the Si*rrano and Rodrimez eases, thai the taxable 
wealth of the local distriels made llic qualilv of children's education a 
furu^Mion of tlie level of that wcaltli. The other iceonuneiidalions will 
si»j:nifi(rantly enhance the ccpiiiy of lax burden now borne hy taxpayers 
in uiiecpial manner across the Coininonweallli. 

In lai«:e pari, llie successful iniplemenlalion of tlic reeonnncndations 
eoiilained in this report depend upon llie adoption of improved fmanciiin; 
meelianisins. 
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APPENDIX— IMINORITY REPORTS 



Cliaplcr III — Coiniiiissioii Pcrspeclive 

Nonpiihiif Sell oo Is 

TIic failiH'f of iho Coiuinis>ioii to respond, in any ^iil).slan!ivc Avay, lo 
(Ik* ncc(fs of nil tiic (.'liihlrcn in \\\r. Coinnion wvalth I lie reason for 
tliis niinorily rrporl. It is a J*un(lani<*ittai i*ailiir(! lluil dislorl? Hir Gov- 
ernor's ciiar^o lo ill is Connnis-«^ion;r— a ciiarjK* lo ''(iiul waye? lo make c'dii- 
(;ati()n more r('sponsivc to [Uv needs of ils consiiniers — I he eiiildrcn, 
[)arenls- and (toiinnunilies of ihr Connnonwcail ii." 

Tlie Coniniission iias acted uisoly to aid eiiiidreii in puldie schools, 
hnl it iia.s fiinorod tiie needs of nonpuhiie seiiooi eiiildren and the vari- 
ety of ways availaiiie to licdj) sueh rbildren. In so doin'r. the Connnis- 
.sion lias sh(fNvn l)oth a nariou'uess of eflu(;al ional vision and a laek of 
ereative inia^inal ion. ll lias taken a slep haei<^^•ard towards a ri«iidily 
llial seeks lo narrou' rallier than expand edneation'al Ix^nefiis. Furtlier. 
tin* Connnission lia.* eonlraflieleil the pnidie ()olley of ihc Connnon- 
weallli and the nation — a policy developed <leniocralioaily and inia«xina- 
lively tliroujih widespread diseiission and deliale ovei* a niniil)er of 
years. 

It is 110 ar*!:iiii]cnt to .say liial !in:rc are eonslitiitionai prohiliitions 
a«iainst sncii aid. Hie Unilcd States Suprcnu? Court lias ah-cady dc- 
elared in Lvjnon v. Knrtzman thai: "'our decisions liavc peniiitlcd llie 
states lo j)rovide clinrcli-rclatecl schools willi secular, neutral ov uon- 
ifleolo^jfieal serviecs, facilities or niatci'ials." In the Allen case, the Su- 
prcnic Coin*l spceifieally permitted the loan of text hooks to nonpnblic 
school children. 

Since 1965, I he nation, tliroujrli the provisions of the Elementary and 
Secondary Ediiealjon Act, has enriched the education of eliildren every- 
wlicre, especially llic children of the poor. Our own f'ennsylvania legis- 
lature passed (the Senate by unanimous vote) iind our Governor 
approved a creative, ini aginative appioacli lo aidin<r eliildren in non- 
public schools ihroujili tlic provision of non-ideological services, equip- 
ment, and textbooks. Thus botli nationally and on a stale level, an 
enlightened public policy has been established — a policy wliicli, while 
riglitfully stressing the central role of the pulilic schools, seeks to aid, 
within constitulional limits, all- children in all schools. 

Bui ihis Commission renouuecs such a policy and suh si i lutes a nar- 
row vision I hat excludes sonic children from ]>os5iblc educational bene- 
fits simply because they do not attend public schools. Such a rigid 
stance runs counter lo the flexibility, the variety and llie creative ap- 
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proaclics tliat tlic Coiiiniissioii advocates so strongly. It is strange and 
terribly sad tlial a Coiiiiiiissioii, wliicli speaks out l)oldly al)oxil tlie de- 
sirability of imaginative, alternative programs, lieeonies al)Solntist and 
doctrinaire in refusing even to explore constitutional ways to extend 
benefits to all children. 

The Connnission's extreme stance against any form of educational 
aid to nonpuhlic school children would in practice allow only the afUn- 
cnt freedom of choice in education. The cliilclrcn of the poor \voxd<l 
have no means to secure the education that their rcli^rions convictions 
demand. 

Finally, the Conuiiission's (^onunendablc concern to luiitc and involve 
the total coninninity in the educational elTorl is, to a siibslantial degree, 
vitiated by its failure to be concerned aboul all the community's chil- 
dren. Instead of merely preaching about the duty of all to support the 
public schools, the Connnission could have manifested a concern for 
all children that would have far more cfTectivcly united llic connnimity 
in support of the public schools. Sadly, tlic Commission has not learned 
that counnunitics are brought together, not by denying benefits to some 
children, but by trying to help all cliildreii. 

Hopefully, the community will be wiser than the Connnission; hope- 
fully, it will unite solidly in support of the public schools, while con- 
stantly and creatively seeking constitutional means to help all children. 

Signed: 

Edward T. Hughes 

^ Concurring: 

Donald W. Fox 
James J. A. Gallagher 
Max Homer 
Hugh F. McKecgan 
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Chapter V — Organization for Instruction 



Recomiiiciulation #5-5.0 

Racommendc^tion: All cxisliiifr Pcnnsylviiiilii Scliool Code provisions, 
Dcpartiiieiit of Eflucalion rn^ula lions and guidelines wliieli mandate 
gi'iulcdncss or ercalc constrain Is M'hieh may liinder tlie operation of 
n(3xi|j1e and i>ei'sonali/.ed educational iiro<iranis should he eliininated. 

Objection: The sj)irit of llic reconniiendalioTi is supported. However, 
a jiood graded ?ystciu may he suj)crior lo an a-thcoretieal uiigiaded 
system wiili no or poorly derived eriteria for assessing: student proj:rcss. 
Fnrllicr, die iininediale eliminatJon of code i)r()vision.s. rejriilal ions and 
guidelines regarding gradcdncss without specifying oilier standards in 
tlieir place could result in chaotic condilions in many schools. 

Additiotud Recommendation: Every school system must develop a ra- 
tionale to siijjporl its particular variation of flexible and personalized 
educational programs togellicr with curricirlar sequences and criteria 
lor assessing ptipil progress. 

Signed: 

Hugh F. McKecgaii 

Concurring: 

Paul S. Cliristman 
Donald W. Fox 
Joseph M. Plevyak 
William Potter 

Educational Teclinology 

The Connnission, while it adoi)tcd a sophisticated definition of tech- 
nology^ niade no specific reeonuncndations regarding the holler use of 
educational tecJinology in schools, hi view of the possihlc interaction 
hetwecn collective hargaining and technology, specific rcconinienda- 
lions in this area are of a very high priority. 

Schools are lahor intensive kinds of enterprises. They employ large 
nunihers of highly trained professionals, and depend largely on luiman 
elTort and human interactions to achieve dieir purposes. Tlic introduc- 
tion of collective hargaiiiing into lahor intensive enterprises in olher 
sectors of our society has resulted in dra5ti(j and rather sudden shifts 
to techniques that depend largely on machine rather than human effort. 
TJiis may not happen in education, hut die danger is diat in the eco- 
nomic strains created I>y collective hargaining in an inflationary econ- 
omy, schools \vill turn too quickly to inadequate or inappropriate 
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inacliinc tcclinolo'rics. Tliis would only result in fiirllicr dchunianiza- 
lion of our schools, alienation of holli sludcnls and teachers, and fur- 
tlicr diseuchantuicnt with educational j)roeesses. I'liere may not he 
nnieli time left to define j)ohcy to jruide the devcloj)nient of technolo- 
gies appropriate for schools. Thai schools arc usinj; and will use tech- 
nologies of varions sorts is certain; the nature, j)iirj)osc and seoj)c of 
future use remains to he defined. The minds of children arc too pre- 
cious to leave this definition solely to chance, the wliinis of the market 
place, or the give-aiid-lake of the hargaininj: tal)lc. Policies for the 
a])pro])riatc use of educational technology must he a jiriority item at 
all levels of education. Therefore, it is recommended that: 

a. Scientific findings from rescarcdi on human learning, instruction 
and hninan develoj)mciit as a hasis for an acccj)ta])lc educa- 
tional technology he cnij)liasize(l in hotli j)rcscrvice and in- 
servicc teacher edneation. 

1). A nioratoriuni he declared on the introduction of machine 
technologies horrowed from the military and husincss until 
each district has cstahlislicd jmlicics and j)rioritics for educa- 
tional technologies aj)proj)riatc to the school as a human and 
humane enterprise. 

0. The State Board of Education commission a study of the ade- 
quacy of current Pennsylvania Dejiartmcnt of Education pol- 
icies, procedures and guidelines for. the use of technology with 
the view of coordinating these j)olieies, j)roccdurcs and guide- 
lines with the definition of tcclniologj^ ami its place in instruc- 
tion advocated hy the Citizens Couunission. 

Signed : 

Hugh E. McKcegan 

Chapter VI — Staffing 
Rcconimendations :^6-4.0, 6-4.1 and 6-4.2 

R(*c()mmon(lati(ms: In its standards for certification of j)rofcssional 
school ])ersonncl, the Department of Education shoidtl require that 
jHosj)eetivc teachers undergo a system of rigorous clinical cxjiericncc 
which would take one of two forms. 

There should be college or university sponsored in t crush ij)s for pvo- 
sj)ectivc tcaeliers who are j)ursuing an aj)j)roved edu(!ation jirograni 
tlirong]u)nt tlicii* nudcrgratluatc careers. These iuteruslii])S would lake 
place in selected school districts or teacher eenters and would he for 
one school year. 
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ScIccIcmI scliool districts, iiilernicdinlc nnils or teacher centers f.liat 
dcvclo]) approved i)io<i:iinns should sponsor an altenialjve type of in- 
ternship. Tins would he for pcojdc who wisli to enter tcaehiiig and 
possess a de«;ree other than from an approved protrrani and who have 
liad no j>revioij9 traiiiiii*:. This inleniship ^vollhl he for a inininunii of 
two years. In order for sncli a pro^:rani lo he a])])roved, it nnist, in tlie 
determination of the DeparUnenl of Edncaliou, equal or exceed in qual- 
ity ah*eady oxisliiiji j>roj:ranis of teacher education. 

Objection.: 'f'hesc i'eeoninien<hitions conecn irate on a sinjrle ratlicr 
duhious means, /.c, internships, of divei sifyin«i teacher education rather 
tlian on diverstificalioii in teacher echicalion as an end in itself. Fur- 
ther, ihe recommendations assinne tliat teacher education consists only 
of m.elliods, rather than tlieory, research an<I nictliods in tliat order, 
ami advocate a return to a crafts oi- ap|)i-entice approach to teacher 
preparation. These rccoininciulations con hi only result in a ricu^ con- 
formity to replace the oh] and in the weakenin^^ of tlic quality teaelier 
education pi*ojri-arns which now exist. 

Alternate Recommendations: a. All Icacher education programs sliould 
I)e required lo defijic tlic nature and type of field research experience 
required and to spe<nfy tliosc criteria which would indicate thai the 
ohjectivcs of field work liad hecn achicv<Ml. Coinplclion of these field 
experiences shou]<l he hased on demonstration of competence rallier 
than lime served. I). Selected eollcjrcs and luiiversilics should he en- 
couraged lo (Jevelop sj)eciaJ tcacdicr education proti;rains specifically 
tailored to the needs and hackgi'onnd of those who already hold degrees, 
in other fields from colleges or junior colleges and who express an 
interest in leaching. 1'hcse programs must meet all Department of Edu- 
cation stamhirds for program apprpyal. 

Signed: 

Hugh F. McKcegan 

Recoinnicndalions :^6-4.2 and 6-4.3 

Recommendations: Selected school districts, intermediate units or 
leaclier eenlers that develop approved programs . sliould sponsor an 
alternative type of inlernsliip. This would be for people who wish to 
enter teaching and possess a degree other than from an approved pro- 
gram an<l nho have had no previous tiaining. This inlernsliip would 
he for a niini;niMii of two years. For approval, such a prpgraiu should^ 
in liie determination of the Department of Education, equal or exceed 
in quality already existing programs of teacher education. 
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Both inlcrnship projrrams would be based on a system of graduated 
responsibility for tcaehinj: duties, and under the supervision of eerlified 
educators who have had speeialixed training; in workirij: with interns. 

Objection: The content of the reeonuneudations are contrary to the sen- 
timents recently exjjressed I)y former Assistant Health, E(hic:itioii and 
W'^elfare Secretary for E(hieation« Sidney P. Marland, in the Preface to 
part 1 of the report, 77if? Education Professions^ 197 1-1 97 2. W hen speak- 
inj: about the excess of teachers, he states, "'The first step toward cor- 
recting; these Cfhication manpower inibahmces is the development of a 
close collaboration between the colleges and universities which recruit 
and train teachers ami the seliool systems which hire them."^ The 
reconniiendations literally call for a divorce between Higher Education 
am] Basic Education. At the same time, it is calling upon the public to 
dnj)li(;atc teacher training resources at a time when we cannot afford 
tliis fniancially. In addition to dangers of localization and inbreeding 
of personnel, the proposed school internship system of teacher educa- 
tion excluding the colleges and universities increases the possibility of 
favoritism, nepotism and political appointment. As parents of scliool-age 
eliildrcn, professional cihicators and mendicrs of ibis committee, we 
cannot support this part of the report. 

Signed: 

B, Wayne Walker 
Concurring: 

Pauline M. Lect 
Hugh F, McKcegan 
Jeanette F. Reibman 

Recommendation ://:6-6.0 

Rocommendatioti: The State Board of Education should eliminate 
Level n certificates for all school personnel and make the continued 
validity of the Level I certificate contingent upon participation in con- 
tinuous in-service programs. 

Objection: This recommendation removes another means o;f reward- 
iiig those teachers who have earned some professional recognition. 
Teachers should be encouraged to work toward Master's degrees — the 
Level n certificate provides such encouragement. 

Alternate Recommendation: Level II certificates should be restricted 
to those teachers who bold earned Master's degrees. The Pennsylvania 

* Sidney P. Marland, "USOE Study Criticizes College Grad Schools for Too Many 
Teachers,** Higher Education and National Affairs, XXIl, 18 (May 11, 1973) , p. 6. 
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De))arliiiciil of Education ainl school flirt rids should he ciiconrajred to 
j»r()vide rank* willi ai)propriiitr perqnisitcs anil re.-])on:*il)ilitic.'^ >vitliin 
tlir tcacliiiifj; profc^isioii. 

Si;;ncd : 

Hiijrli F. McKcefinn 

Concurring: 

Paul S. Christinnii 
William Potter 
13. Wayne W alker 

Reooiiiineiid^tioii #6-7.0 

Recommendation: The Department of Education should continue to 
«jrant tenure followiu^ the conipiclion of tuo years of satisfactory ser- 
vice in a school district, hut administrator^ should reeojinize a elear 
responsibility to perform Mioroiiirh cvalnalions. 

Objection: This recounuendation continues present inflcxihle praetiees 
and fails to recoj^nizc individual differences in teaeliers' professional 
developmenl. 

Alternate Recommendation: Local districla may exercise flexil)ilily 
in •rranliu'i tenure based on acceptable teaehinjr j)erforniance at any 
time between the coujpletion of the first semester's teaching and the 
l)c{:iunin|z of llic fourlli year of teaching. 

Signed : 

Hii<rh F. McKecgan 

Concurring: 

Pauline M. Lect 

Recommendation #6-9.0 

Recommendation : The Department of Education should ])ursue, as a 
priority^ the devclopnient of an administrators academy. Sneli an acad- 
emy should be responsive to current proi)lenis and supplement pre-cer- 
nfication preparation programs. 

Objection: Here again, the Commission advocates a specific, currently 
popular procedure rather than a general policy. A single apj)roacli to 
the in-service growth of school administrators, well-intentioned tliough 
it may be, will tend to contribute to further conformity rather than to 
innovativcucss and di\'ergcnce in tlionglit and practice. Further, the 
role of the Conmionwcaltb should be to establish standards and evaluate 
e/rcctiveness of programs rather than to operate the programs them- 
selves. Program operation should be left to such agencies as profes- 
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sioiial associ ill ions, colleges and universities, regionally eonslitnlcd 
gi'oiipji or some (;oni])ination thereof. 

Alternute Recommendation: Tlie concept of ongoing in-.scrvicc edu- 
cation for all adniinislralors is endorsed. The administrators academy 
projH).se<l hy the Pennsylvania Department of l^ducalion a> one ap- 
proach to the prohlcm shouhl he fully defined, fichl-tcsled and evalu- 
ated with support from the legishiturc. The l^•nn.syl vania Department 
of Education should also accept and fiold-tcsl o.lhcr proposals for meet- 
ing tlie in-scrvi<:e needs of administrators. 

Signed : 

Hugli V. McKeegan 

Rccomiiicndatton if6-]0.0 

Rcconinwnclation : I'enm ed icaeliers who sueeessfully complete a pro- 
gram of a<lni inistrati ve training, including a one-year internship, would, 
upon gaining certification, he given employment as full-tinu: adminis- 
trators an<l, satisfactorily completing the prohationary period, lose their 
tenured status as teacher* and he granted lv;tiurc as administrators. 

Objection: The huilding principal is the key figure in educational 
change. Wc need a larger niunher of "risk' takers" in these positions. 

Alternate Recommendation: All adniinistralors of the rank of prin- 
cij>al or ahovc who supervise teachers or are rcsponsihle for instruc- 
tional organization and fimctioning should he ap|)ointed to limited 
terms, say four years, with the right of reappointment, Thenj should 
he no tenin'c in the ordinary sense for administrators, hul those wlio 
elect to accej)! the responsihilily of an administrative position should 
he able to retain their tenure a? teachers and should he ahle to return 
to teaching on request or at the termination of their administrative 
appointment. 

Signed: 

Hugh l'\ McKeegan 

Concurring: 

Jane S. Freednian 
Pauline iM. Led 

Reeoinmcii elation if 6-1 7.0 

Re.com mimdat ion: The State Board of Education should estahlish niiui- 
nunn eritcriu to lie employed in teacher performance evaluation. 

Objection: I'liis reeonunendation confuses the primary role of the 
professional in determining the means hy which objectives are attained 
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wilh tin," priinarv i-oir of the Iny person in dulcriniiiing (|U(:5tjous of pol- 
icy or cikJ* ill e<lu(!aliori. Crileria for jii(l<iiiiir ]M*ofo^<ioiial pcrfoi'iiiinioc 
raiiMol l>c cHLM-livcly developed !)y inajorily vole. Airaiii. sialism rallior 
llian loea! diversily is proinoled. 

Alto.riutte Ro.commendahon: 1'iie Pcmisyh'aiiiii Depaiiincnl of Ediica- 
liori slioiild eoniinissioii eoiiipclonl I'eseareliers in leaclicr educalion 
lo develop several allei'iiale syshMiis for assess leaeliei^* performance 
in flie elassrooin. These systems slioiild then l>e reviewed l>y eoinmitlees 
from indivi<iual dislriels and llic sYsl«.'in or syslonis most appropriate 
to I he ioi:aI disli-iel's eduealional j)hilosop!iy and leaching priorities 
shouhl be scleele<l for h»eal use. 



Recoinmeiidatioii ii7-1.0 

}{(!C()!nmvnd(ttion : Tlie Icacliiiijj;; experience reqiiireiiienl for j)riiicipals 
should l>e retained, Priucipiih nmsl lie inslriiclional leaders autl not 
simply l)nildin«!: managers. 

Objection : The spirit of the recoimnendalion is snp])ortcd, hut somc- 
thin«i must l)e done alioul the mmecessarily lon^i pcrjocl of professional 
service now* i-equircd before the administi'Ulive certiilcalc can lie issued. 
Men and women arc dissuaded froin considering school adniiriisli'alion 
as a career l)eeanse of the five years professional service rccpiired before 
princijjals' cerlificates. can he issued. 

Alternate Recommendatiou : Status as a icnui-cd teacher combined with 
successful completion of an approved pto*:'rani in administration sliall 
he considered adecpiatc classroom cx])ericnee for llie issuance of ihe 
principal's certificate. 




Chapter VII — Maiiageiiiciil 



Signed : 

Ilujrh F. McKec«^an 

Concurring : 



Jane S. Frcedman 
Pauline M. Leet 
William R. Kiekert 
Louise Scholze 
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Recommendation #7-1.0 



Recommendation: The leaeluiig experience requirement for principals 
should he retained. Principals nnist he instructioriid leaders and not 
simply huilding managers. 

Objection: Tn all other aspects of the education field, we have en- 
courajted the involving of people from nontraditional backgrounds as 
potential resources for leaching, superintending, counseling or other- 
wise to assist school districts in providing tlie most capahlc talent for 
carrying out their functions': Only for the priucipal have we retained 
an uncompromising attitude, insisting that three years' tcacliing ex- 
perience- is a prerccpiisilc for huilding~princi])al, irrespcctvc of the 
other administrative skills which an individual -might possess, and 
which arc frequently more essential to eirective leadership of a school. 
The notion of a principal as an .instructional leader hreaks down when 
he is managing a school in excess of 1,000 children. \Vc have provided 
an exeej>tion for tlic superintendent of schools — even for th *. State Secre- 
tary of Education Avlicrc the incumhent has proved to J)C exceptional in 
skill and talent. 

Moreover, the curr(2nt iusistcnee on prior teaching experience has 
resulted in tlic school systems of this Connnouwcalth representing the 
"Peter Principle gone hcrscrk." By reqniring leaching as a jjrcrequisite, 
we indicate to teachers that we reward hotli in status and iu money, only 
the administrator. We ihcrchy discourage teachers who arc amhitioiis 
for hoth financial and profcssioual reward from staying in their class- 
rooms if they arc talented and gifted teacher.s. JNo studies on adminis- 
trative excellence have shown any correlation between excellence in 
teaching and excellence in administration; the skills arc difTcrcnt. 

In fact, the Commission has' recognized this diiTcrcuce by recom- 
mending the creation of an Administrators Academy. If we retain the 
miifonn requirement for principalship that there he a three year teach- 
ing stint, we arc dobmiug some children somewhere to ])oor teaching 
by persons interested in administration, hut less clTcetivc in the class- 
room. 

Alternate Reconimenclation: Therefore, it is reconnnended that the 
teaching rcqnircnicnt for princii)alships be wai\'al)]c at the option of 
the superintendent of the school district with the approval of the 
Secretary of Education, where proper training and /or experience in- 
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dicatcs I he presence of the eompetencies necessary for fulfillment of 
the role of tlie. principal. 



Recommendation #7-25.0 

Recommendation: The Governor slioiild create a Commission to stud)'- 
the organization of the Pittsburgh and Philadelphia School Districts, 
The Commission should pay special attention to the possible impact of 
organizational units, relationships and functions on the general quality 
of education and on the related question of equality of educational 
opportunity. 

Objection: It is completely impossible to reorganize school districts 
in tliesc twin urban areas for proper racial balance, feasibility of man- 
agement and more equitable tax bases, unless the surroundin<5 suburban 
to unships and counties are involved as potential participants in such 
reorganization. The side cfTccts of £ittempts to maintain the integrity 
of racially or economically "pure" districts during the previous massive 
reorganization of school districts has resulted in civil rights litigation 
which will cause the segregated districts to be integrated, eventually. 

UnfoTtunulely, while the quest for bigger, more economical school 
districts was raging, no attention was placed on the other side of the 
spectrum, the overly large, unwieldy, and hence almost imgovcrnable, 
urban districts at cither end of the Commonwealth. If this Commission 
is unwilling to ignore the current boundary lines which surround and 
isolate Philadelphia and Pittsburgh from their suljurban neighbors in 
its proposed study for reorganization, it dooms these two communities 
to further racial and economic isolation. 

Alternate Recommendation: Therefore, recommend that intensive plans 
for reorganization of both Pittsburgh and Phihidclplua be undertaken 
to achieve a proper racial, ethnic and socio-economic mix of students, 
teachers and communities and with a proper division of the tax base, 



Signed : 



Miriam Gafni 



Concurring: 

Ruth Bennett 
Jane S. Freedman 



William Heyn 
William Potter 
William Riekert 
Louise Seholze 
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witlioiit rp^rard to current ])oundary line?, and in jiursuit of rejiional re- 
or|:ani;^ation of ncijrhboriiiji districts to|:cllirr with the two cities. 

Si«nicd: 

Miriam Gafiii 

Coiicurriii^r: 

Ruth Bennett 
Mad«re Bcnovitz 
Jane Frecduian 
Konald Hiiher 
Pauline Leet 
Louise Schol/.c 

Chapter VIII Governance 

Re(*(MnmeiMhition :^8-4.0 

HrcomnKmdation : Tiic Dcpartiiient of Education ?liould develop a 
master plan for tlie education of the vounjj; child. 

Object ion: This rrcouinicujlutioii places the Commission on record as 
favorin{r the concept of day care sj) on so rod hy local scliool taxes. 
The lii/ili cost of sncli pn)<:rani5 ($3,000 or more i)er child) poses a 
(lucstion as to their practicality. 

Si'^ncd : 

William R. Riekert 

Concurriiijr: 

Paul S. Christinaii 
Donald W. Fox 
WHIiaiu Ilcyn 
Joseph Plcvyak 
Vi illiani M. Potter 

Reconnnendation 8-4.0 

Kccommcfiddtion ; The Department of Education should develop a 
master plan for the education of the yonn«x child. 

Objection: Tl)c rcToniniendation does nol ^^\\c sufficient (^niphasis to 
the necessity of educatin|: parents and future parents in child rearing!:, 
and to the critical roles of the home and j)arent-child contacts in tlie 
home environment dursn|: the early years. 

Additional Rcconimondathm : Strenfrtlieninji the capahility of parents 
and future parents to provide appropriate educational experiences for 
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llicir children should be a major o!)jcctivc of tlic Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Eduejilion ])lan. Further, tlie PDE shouhl eooperate with other 
state agcneies in the improvement of the home and family as the 
primary basis, for early childhood education. 

Signed : 

Hugh F. McKeegan 

Concurring: 

Ruth Bennett 
Miriam L. Gafni 
H. Konald Huber 
Pauline M., Leet 
Josepli M. Ple\yak 

Recommenadlion #8-5.0 

Rccornmendalion: The General Assembly should enact legislation re- 
quiring all school Ijoiirds in the Common wcaltli to he elected. 

Objection: Tlie recommendation would promote inflexibility rather 
llian flexihilily as il fails to recognize unique regional or local needs. 

Alternate Recommendation: Snhjcct to appropriate regulation by the 
legislature and Stale Board of Education, every school district in the 
Commonwealth sliould be permitted to develop 'Systems of governance 
that will best meet unique local needs consonant with geographic size, 
population density, composition, etc. Tluis, whether a board is ap- 
pointed in whole or in part, elected in whole or in part, elected at large 
or by geographic area sliould be decided primarily at the loeal level 
with appropriate regulation by the state. 

Signed: 

Hugh F. 3IcKcegan 

Concurring: 

Jane S. Freedman 
B, Wayne Walker 
Jeancltc Ricbman 

Rcconimcndution :^8-5.0 

Kecommimdution: Tlic General Assembly sliould enact legislation re* 
fpiiring'all scliool l)oartls in tjic Conimonwcaltli to he elected. 

Objection: Tliis position is totally inconsistent witli tlie major thrust 
of lliis Commission lo individuahze and personalize the operation of 
schools and their systems to nicol tlie needs bolli of sludcnls and their 
commnnitiiis. There is no evidence tlial all communities in this Com- 
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111011 wcaltli desire or could benefit from a uniform nielliod of seleetion 
of seliool directors. To llie control ry, the ralioniile iindcrlyiu|: the re- 
jcclion of elected sclioo] Ijoards in tlic two major cities of tlie Coniiuoii- 
wealtl! conlinues to tliis day. . Tlic vast array of j)ouer conli-olliug 
elcclions throiiixli tlie two pai'ty system will not guarantee any greater 
citizen representation or better quality school directors by the magic 
of plaein|x their names on a ballot. In fact, tlic current trend in the 
judiciary is to remove judges from partisan politics, and eventually 
from the elective process ahogether. 

In Pluiadclphia, there is no (rrcater guarantee that adequate minority 
representation would result from an elective process than that persons 
not interested in public education might Ijc elected easily to such posts. 
In fact, where the popnhition of a city is sharply polarized over the ad- 
visability of increasin/x support for public schools, it is conceivable 
that the elective process >voiild enhance the voice of ethnic voting 
blocs who seek to rednce both support for and expansion of the pro- 
grams of tlic public scliools. 

Those who see the elective process as a means of resolving the big cities' 
school fiscal crises couiplelely miss the l)oat. First, education is a state 
constitutional responsibility and should be fully funded by the state. 
Secondly, in such diverse political eoninnmities, the electorate will resist 
increased taxes for schools as they have for city services. Finally, the 
tax base of such urban districts is so limited as to be iueapa])le ofTvider 
expansion for local tax levying iDnr2)05es for schools, unless: a graduated 
income tax is enacted, a progressive tax structure is afforded munic- 
ipalities as well, and the Sterling Act is either repealed or the Conmion- 
wealth assumes major resi)onsibility for alleviating cei'tain forms of 
municipal over])urdcn, z.e., welfare, courts and prisons. Until that is 
accomplished, the General Assembly will have little relief from the 
consistent requests from major cities for increased scliool aid, even if 
their local school boards ^vere elected and had the po"^\cr to tax. 

Alternate Recommendation: Local governments' push for home rule 
and difTerent structures to meet dilTerent needs should be encouraged, 
not squelched. Thus, the ^Commission should recommend some form of 
local option for sclioo! board seleetion or election. 



Recommendation #8-7.0 

Recommendation: The State Board of Education should adopt a state- 
wide student bill of rights and responsibilities with provision for im- 
plementation by local school boards. 



Signed : 



Miriam Gafni- 
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Objection: I\Iorc lliaii civil lijrlit.s and rc«ij)()iij;il)ilie«; i> in\olvc(l in 
any coniprrlicniivc slaleiiitMil of i i«:lil> and i'e>])on>ilMrjlie^. Yhv icconi- 
inciidation fails to rccojriiizc ihr wide divrrsiiy that exi?l.*< in tlie Coni- 
inonwealtli ami williin ic«:ions of llic (^oniiiionwoallli on ((ucslion of 
valuer, appropriate and inappropriate behavior, etc. Tlie procedure 
siijrjrested here i> djanietrically opposed to the Commission's interest 
in cneonrajri??;: izrcater local involvement in schools. 

Alternate Recommendntinn: 11ie State Hoard of Education should adopt 
a policy rcjxardinjr the dev(»l()j)nient of stalemciils of student rijiht!^ and 
rcsponsiI)iIiti(\ii in e>'erv school district in the Connnonw(»altli. These 
statements should he dcvelo|)cd hy local *:ron|)s consist injr of stndcnls, 
Jeacdicrs, parenis, adniiijisf raiors and conimmiit}^ rcprcs(Mitalives with 
assislancc from llie school solicitor. Parents or students ajrjrrievcd hy 
any locally developed siatenieiit should have the rijrht of appeal to the 
local hoard, the Secretary of Eduealion and the State Board. 

Si*:ne<l : 

llufrh F. ^IcKeejraii 

Coneurrin*:: 

Paul S. Christnian 
H. Ronald Huber 
Pauline M. Leet 

Reeoinmciulation i^:8-11.0 

Rrannmeudatiou: The General A!?send)ly should enact lejrislation pro- 
v.i(lin«i for educational reecivcrsliip. This j)roeedure would allow the 
Department of Education to supervise the development of an educa- 
tional iniproveinent projrraui in a school district which ijrnorcs slate law 
or State Board rejrulatioiis or which, hy poor continued performance, 
docs not achieve the learning outcomes as prescribed by the state and 
local plan. 

Objection: If needed iniprovenicnts are state funded, then districts 
would l)(* rewarded for noncompliance. If needed improvements are 
funded locally, then taxes would be levied hy slate-appointed, rather 
than locally-elected, officials. Neither situation is desirable, 

Furtli(M\ and ])erliaps more important, receivership appears to he too 
drastic a course for nonperformance. Alternatci n)eaiis should he sou^^ht 
to bring districts uji to standards set by the Commonwealth. 

Signed : 

William R. Rickert 
Conciirrinj:: 

William C. Heyn 
William Poller 
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Rcconi iiKMidation 8-1 5.0 

Rrcommcrulatwn : The Stale Board of E<hicalion should require tliat 
iill ^cliool hoard inemhors have !K)lh preservire and in-service training. 

Objection: The reeoninienchilion to mandato preserNire and in-servire 
traininji i> )nij)raelieal. A required course will not a^s^iire learn in 
There irs no way to (h've!op pa^>s fail standards am! proteel the autonomy 
of loeal ehvtion^i. A we!! dcvc!oi)ed vo!nntary pro jr rani s!iou!(! !)e en- 
eonra|j;ed. . 

Signed : 

Wi!!iam R. Riekcrt 

Concurring : 

Paid S. Christniau 
Jane S. Freednian 
H. Rona!d Ilnher 
Hu;:!; F. .McKeegan 
Wiilia)u M. Potter 

Reeoiiijiicndal ion ijr8-23.0 

Recomincndatiori : A sehoo! !)oard should not vote upon an item thai 
does not appear on the j)revionsly released agenda, exeej)t in l!ie ease 
of an unforeseen emergency. 

Objection: This reeonunendation is cnnd)ersome. It would result in 
eontintious !)iekering or possi!)le litigation regar(!ing w!iellicr l!ie topie 
on tlie agenda eorreelly depicted the action taken !jy the Bo arc!. 

Signed: 

William R. Riekert 

Concurring : 

Paul S. Clnislniau 
\Vi!!iaui C. Heyn 
H. Ronald Huhcr 
Wi!!iam M. Potter 
B. Wayne Walker 

Appointiiiciit of Seerelary of Education 

Objection: Under "Agencies on the Slate Level,'^ no proposals are 
made regarding llie position of Secretary of Education or t!ie Slate 
Board of Education. It is critical that there be a succession of inno- 
vati\*c ami iniagiuative leaders in lliesc positions if efforts at eduealion::] 
iniprovcnu'nl are to he sustained over an extended period. 
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Recommf^tulatjon: Tlie Secret nry of Ediicaliori ?lioiil(l be appointed by 
the Governor from a li.st of caii(li(latt*< roroiiiiiiendcfl by tlie Slate 
Board of Educalion and should svrvc a <in«;]t* jiix-year term. To be eon- 
sidrrcd, all candidate? for ibis posilJon sliould suhniil a plan to llic 
Slate Board, wilb priorities and ralionab* tliercfore, for tbe iinprovc- 
nioiil of cdiicalion in tlie Commonweal ill and evidence lliat they bave 
tiic aibninislralive and eJneational eompelcnee lo implement llic plan 
jf appointed lo tlie position, 

Hngli F. MeKeegan 
Coneurringi 

William Heyn 
H. Ronald Huber 
Paidine M. Leet 

Role of the Slate Board of Educalion 

The Go\'ernnnee eliaptcr gives insnflfieieni emphasis to tbe role and 
rcspotipihilily of tlic Stale Board of Educalion in providing quality 
educalion ibrongliont llic Coninioinveallli, Now in llie lenlli year of 
o])eraiioii, lite Hoard lias aceoniplislicd iinieli lo innkr, Pennsylvania 
educalion more efTeelive and efTicienl, Tbe following rceonimcndation? 
are made lo furllier slrenglbea llic Stale Board in iin]denienling tlie 
recoinniendalions of ibc Cili/cns Cojnrnission. 

a. The Board should lake a nnieli more active role in initiating 
public discussion of educational is?ncs and possible new^ policy 
directions for the Common wealth. This ivill require nionlbly 
meet in gs, vcgular public hearings and a(blilional publicity re- 
garding the Board's agenda and activities. In view of ibc addi- 
tional linic that llicsc responsibilities ^viil rc(piire and to assure 
that members ivill not be unduly i)enalized financially because 
of ihcir ^villingness lo serve, consideration should be given to 
sonic form of conipcnsalion, salary or per diem, in addition to 
expenses, for the lime involved in Board service, 
h. Tlie Board should have ils own staff w^ilh particular conipelcncc 
in long-range planning, inlcrprclalion of c<hicalional research, 
and evaluation of educational programs. This staff sliould be 
kept small and should have i;o responsibility for adniinisleriiig 
programs established to carry out Board policies. Ils principal 
function should be to assist the Bo.:ird in policy (Iclcn, '-"^lion 
through providing or securing assessments of the cfTecls of vari- 
ous proposed policies wliich the Board is considering and to do 
research regarding emerging issues which the Board may wish 
to consider. 



c. In making appointniciits to tlic Board, consideration should bo 
^ivcii to niakitig llie Board as rcprc5critati\c as pOj;!ji))lc of iha 
inlcresls autl backgrounds of llic citizens of tlio Coiiniionwcaltb. 

Sijrnod : ' 

llujrli F. McKccjran 

Conciiniii*;: 

Ruth Bcnncit 
Afadgc Beiiovilz 
Pail] S. Clirislinnn 

Chapter IX — Supporlive Services 
Rcconiiiiendations #9-20,0 and 9-20.1 

Recotnmenrlafions: As a part of its service function, tlie int(3rniediate 
unit slioidd assume llie responsiljilily for orjiarii/.inj: and sponsoring 
projrvanis lo provide a contimious u])dalin<j' of the profession. 

School Administrators' Menioranduiii No, 557, wliicli establishes 
guidelines for approval of in-service pro<;ranis, should be the model for 
the iiitcrmcdiate unit. 

Objection: Both of .tlicse reeonnnendations ilhistrale a weakness tliat 
is evident in several parts of tlie report; a eoncentrntion on incaris rather 
than ends and on conformity witli one ap-proacli ratlicr tlum experi- 
inental trial of a nundjcr ol' approaclies. Certainly intermediate uiiils 
should be one vehicle for providing; in-service education. Whether ihcy 
should assume responsibility to the extent implied in ibese and sucece<l- 
injr recommendations is dcbatal)le. The Commission received no data 
to indicate that the typical intermediate unit now Inis the staff and oilier 
resources to organize and carry out iii-scrvicc programs of the variety 
and quality needed. The Coinnionwcallb wojild benefit from compe- 
tition among a variety of in-service approaches conducted by school 
district!?, col r(fg^5,lini vers i tics, intcrniediatc luiits and private agencies, 
bolli profit and nonprofit. 

Alternate Recommendatioius : 

lu An hnnicdialc and comprehensive study shonhl be conducted to 
detorniitie what resources the inlcrniediatc units nec<l in terms 
of staff, dollars and materials to conduct efl'cctive in-service 
programs; 

h. As a concomitant^ to tiic study reconmiendcd above, an inde- 
pendent outside agency should evaluate an adequate sample of 
in-service programs being conducted under the j)ro visions of 
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Scliool Adininislrators' Menioraiiduni No, 557 in order lo dctcr- 
iiiiiie tlicir (jiialily, coinprclierisivoiiess and cfVrct; niid 
c. The Pennsylvania Dcpnrlincnl ol' Education sslioiild support the 
development, field-ltvlin^ and evalnatioii of u variety of plans lo 
provide for tlie in-service education of teacliers and adminis- 
trators. 

Si;pied : 

Hugh F. .Mcdveegan 

The Kole of Educational Television 

Objection: I'lie report on Supportive Services is silent on the develop- 
incnl of cduealional tcl(3vision and its role, particularly in arliilt and 
coinmimily education. The considerable state invcrluient in In-oadeasl- 
• in^ cquipineut, transmission systems, etc., is jcoiKU'd izcd hy inadequate 
fuudin*!: to su)»j)orl liij:!i rpialily })ro'rranuning for in-sdujol and home 
use. 

Reconiniiindatiou: The present state system of educational television 
stalioii.s an<J re«rional hroadeastinjx eoiuicils should lie ^Nven particular 
rcs])oiisil>ility for eonununity service ami adult education pro<rranis. 
Stations and councils should be suj>poiMed thronj;li assessments based 
on the total resident i)opiilatioii of each scliool district I'ather than 
through per j)uj)il assessments. 

Signed: 

Hu«rb F. McKcc^^an 

Coucni'rinir: 

Kiitli V. Bennett 
Paul S. Chri.slnuui 
Jane S. Frccdnum 
Miriam L. Gafni 
IT. Honaid Huher 
Edward T. Huglics 

Chapter X — Finance 

Graduated Ineonie Tax 

The Finance chai>ler docs not address itself to the realities of ruiancin<!: 
cdncation. The Conunission» in its deliberations, concerned- itself only 
with existin*:, re^^ressivc means of taxation. In order to iniplcmcnt the 
rceonunendal ions containctl in this report, a restructured system of 
educational fiuancis\g is needed. The ad<Hlioual cxpcndi lures, which 
would of necessity result from.tlie Commission's recouiniendatious, cau- 
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iiol inily 1h* ijiiplcincnlcil tnilos^ properly fniimccd. Tliis, conj)lc(l will] 
ihr currciil inflationary s])iral, require »!ial an 0([iiila])lL' and flcxiiilc 
syslcni of laxiUion he adoplcfl l»y llic Coinnionwcahli, Tlirrcfore, il U 
rccoiiiiiicndcvl tliat the Com mission iir<ie the General As.scnibly lo pas's 
a proj)o,«cd aniLii<lment lo llie Conslil alien of ihc Connnonweallli to 
permit a "graduated income tax. 

Sijrned : 

Madge Beiiovitz 

Concurring; 

Rnlli I3ennett 
Poler Biitlenwciser 
Paul ChrisLnian 
Jane Freedman 
Miriain Gafni- 
Rieliard Gilniore 
John ITersliey 
Ronald lliiher 
Pauline Leet 
HugJi McKecgan 
Josepli Plevyak 
Jeanelle Reibman 
James H. Rowland, Sr. 
Louise Seholze 

Funding of Special Ediicatioii 

The Finance chaj>ter made no reference to the funding of special edu- 
cation. We reconinicnil tlie full assumption hy tlie Coninionweallii of the 
responsibility lo fuml on a current and complete basis all costs incurred 
for llic ediieution of tlie pliysieally handicapped, tbe mentally retarded, 
the emotionally dist tubed, the learning disal)lcd and tiic gifted. All of 
these children i)rcscnt .sj)ccial learning problems and tiiey are all en- 
titled to have their educational needs met by the Connnonwcalth. 
Sj)eeia] cdncatioti has-been described lo cover. all of these classes of 
eliildrcn. Today, tlic stale cnrrcnlly funds all the costs for sucli cliildicn 
over and above the normal per pupil expenditure of a school district. 
But, because there is a roiirl order requiring the acceptance of all re- 
tarded children into the pul)lic school system, greater emphasis has 
b'ccn placed on meeting the needs' of ^tliosc eliildrcn than on any other 
group. 

Many school administrators have been slow to meet the legitimate 
needs of t lies c retarded children as well as I lie other "special cd" cliildren 
because of inadcqnate start-np costs financed from local soiirces. These 
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suits were eonsented to l)y the Comniomvcnllli, and properly so. The 
response iniisl he from I he Commonwealth. The lon^ term ])ej!erits to 
goeiety of well-etlueaiefl, funclloiiing adults who can live aiul work, 
integrated willi ihe rest of society, is n trcmendoiis resouree for the 
entire Comnionweallli of Penu?y]vania, nol merely for the local school 
dislriel in which that ehild may reside. The same talent whieh is 
nurtured as a "^lift'* will redound to the entire Conunon wealth. Ac- 
cordinjrly, all the eosls for cdiicatin<i: all of these "speeial" children 
should !)e fully funded by the Commonweal tlu purtieularly, sinee it 
is well-rcco<:nized that the costs of smdi proj^ranis are significantly above 
averii«:e and also entail s]>ecial facilities, additional personnel and fre- 
quently, special transportation needs. The desijin of eurrieuhnn and 
special Icarnin*: materials, as well as research into tiic best methods of 
cireetively reaching such cluldren also require funds. 

The Commomveallh has •^one part way to-ward accomplishing this 
jroal. It is ineund)ent upon the Commission to reeonnnend that the 
Connnonwcalth complete the program and fully finance on a current 
basis all special education programs in the Commonwealth. 

Signed: 

Miriam Gafni 

Cojicurring: 

Ruth Bennett 
Madge Bcnovitz 
Paul Christman 
Eichard Gilmore 
William IlejTa 
Ronald Ilubcr 
Pauline Lect 
Joseph Plcvyak 
Louise Schokc 
Bernard Watson 

Funding of Capital Construction 

The Finance chapter makes no reference to the proper funding of 
capital const ruelion. 

In the last few years, great concern lias been expressed by citizens 
lhrou»ihout tbis Connnonwcalth about the liigh cost of capital construc- 
tion for school buildings and the fact that some school boards have 
used school buildings as a way of boiioring theinselves ^dth glorious 
"Taj Mahals'' at great pidjlic expense. Tiiis concern euhninalcd last year 
in the passage of a "Taj Mahal" bill which restricts the funding of 
schools in all districts of the Common wealth, except for Philadelphia 
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aiifl Piti.sl)Ui*{i:li. Many cilizens liavc opposctl tlii-i bill a? hc'n\» nti hi- 
a|>j>roprialc' ?oliuion lo a serious |)ro!)l(Mii. 

Wl)al rciuaiius uurosolved is the rlifficully of proviclin,!: a(lo(iiiale neces- 
sary school facilities for cliildrcu lliron»ilioiil llic Conitnoiiwcaltli. with- 
out regard lo ihc williujriicss of their local citizens lo approve a bond 
issue. With the vast rccoinuiendations made ])y the Coinniission eon- 
cerniiiij individualizinjr instruetion and reducinfi tlic size of school units, 
facilities will need to 1)C iip«:radetb In some instanc(?s, new ones will 
have to be built to aeeoinnioilate I be new instructional desi^nis. 

Debt service is increasiii«:ly a larjier portion of the averatrc school 
district opcratin«r hudiret. Tiiis is true, both in cities where population 
sliifts and the presence of many nou firo-rcsislanl ljuildinj:s pose health 
and safety hazards, and in suburban coin nnuii tics where major new 
developments have created new school popiilaiions overnight. As in- 
flation continues to escalalc building costs, school districts should be 
able to look to the Connnonwcaltli for relief from the current high 
interest rates w'liieh accompany bond issues. 

Despite the fact that there arc minimiini standards, abnormal costs 
for school buildings cannot be controlled by the Bureau of Construction. 
Even the ''Taj Mahal" bill will not jn'cvent this conspicuous consunip- 
lioii, if the tax payers arc willing to bear a larger share of the cost locally 
and aflfirni tlic proposal in referendum. 

Thus, the capital facilities program may efTcctively tliw^art attempts 
by tins Commission to equalize educational o])portunity throughout the 
Commonwealth, when neighboring districts can have totally unequal 
physical facilities for their children solely liecausc of local district 
wealth. Many states, including Maryland and Florida, have undertaken 
a full stale fiunneing of all capital programs for school districts, assuming 
all debt service in the current budgets and using various devices, in- 
clizding a state building aiUhority lo regulate and control co?: ''elated 
to . financing aiul construction charges. 

In Pennsylvania, there already is a Public School Building Authority 
w^itli extensive experience in this area. It would not be a complicated 
process to transfer all scliool eonslrnction to that Autliority, subject to 
Bureau of Construction approval and with full payment to be made by 
the General Asscndjly. Then, if a scliool facility were no longer needed 
as a school in the fiiture, it w^ould be a ^simple matter for its use lo be 
convertc<l by the Conunonwcalth to some more appropriate function 
of Slate Gov^crnment; facilities might more easily have dual purposes 
while they were still functioning as schools. It would also be easier for 
the Commonwealth to make available a wider variety of educational 
programs across district lines. The facilities could be biiilt and admin- 
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islcred tliroii*rh an intermediate unit for vociilioiial toclinieal skills, or 
rarecr cdiK^alioii centers or schools, or avialiou elec Ironic schools, or 
tlic Jikc. 

Also, hy u.sin«r a statewide aullioi-ity to huild schools througliout tlie 
Coiniiiomvcallh. the disproportionately In^li and low costs of school 
coiislruclioii eoiihl be spread more evenly throuizhout the Comnion- 
wealtli. This would reduce tlic uneven burden on one group of taxpayers 
as compared to anotlier. ^ 

Tlicreforc, we reeonnuend the full state iinanein«r of tlic eapital pro- 
lirnin of all scliool districts in tlie Connnon\sx'allh, the assumption of 
all (lel>t service eoiniccted with capital faeilitics, and the implementation 
of this pro<rrani tln'ough the Piiblie School Biiildiii<r Authority in con- 
junction with the Bureau of Construction of the DcjDartnient of Educa- 
tion and the Pennsylvania Hinnan Relations Connuission. 

Sifrned: 

Miriam Gafni 

Concurring: 

Ruth Bennett 
Madge Benovitz 
Paul Christman , 
Richard Gilmore 
Wilham Heyn 
Ronald Huber 
Pauline Leet 
Louise Schoize 
Bernard Watson 

Dissent to the Recoiiinicndations on School Finance 

This is a dissent to the chapter on Finance liecausc it fails to recognize 
the fundamental responsibility of the General Assembly, as charged by 
the Constitution with the responsibility of providing for the "niuintc- 
nanee and support of a thorough and efficient system of public educa- 
tion,'^ A realistic cost basis should be established by the Department 
of Education for u basic educational program. This cost basis should 
he adjusted by districts to reflect non-nornial factors such as concen- 
trations of poverty families and diflerentials in living costs. Upon 
approval of such a realistic cost basis for a basic program, the Common- 
wealth- should guarantee that amount of money for each school district 
necessary to fund llie basic program. This money would come in part 
from the real estate tax ndw levied by school districts and in~pan froin 
present and future sources of state revenues. It would not, however, 
prohibit local school districts from raising their own funds from real 
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osliilt' la\(\-i or ollici' local lux sources lo fund rschonl piM ;iranis for llicir 
own districts hoyoiid t!u* l;asic fiiiicliiiM: levrl i>rovi{iod hy the Coinnioii- 
wcallli. 

Signed : 

Donald Kappaporl 

Diaficnt to t}ie Recom men (hit ions on School Finance 

Possi!>ly no more difticu!t lask fat;e<l tlio Com mission than lliat of 
.trrapplinj: with the conijjlexilio? of jichool finance. .Many months \vci:c 
spciil dclihcraliiij: whether lo rcconnncnd lull stale finidinji of puhUc 
ciciaontary :uh1 sccondaiv education or to reconnnend rclenlion of tlic: 
])re5cnl system with minor mod ifi cat ions. 

While the Connnission's reconnnendations to modify tin: present sys- 
tem have merit as heinj^ cssenlial to provide some decree of early rcrn^f 
lo ohvious flaws in the siihsidy formula, they should not he viewed as 
resolving fundamental j>rohleins of finaiieinj: puhho education in -the 
Coinniomvealtli of Fciinsylvaiiia. 

Those "joining in lliis dissent were out-voted (10-:^. ' ahstention) in 
the ertort lo have the Gonunission reeonuiUMul lhat the Connnonwcaltli 
assnine full i-esponsihilily for raising and <li5tril)ulin«: the revenues for 
pubhe elementary and secondary cdncalicai, and ihat the shift clini- 
inalinj; local responsihihly for raising aiu! distri|j\4lin<^ revenues for 
])uldic education he aeeoin jjlislied over a time peril;.! of five to eit^dit 
years. Accordingly,' the reeom in ended modificar^is lo the j)rcsent 
fornnila arc acccplal>lc as inlcriiii relief— a leiiij)orarY exjjcdieiit. 

Specifically, then, this minority report is a dissent lo the Cotninission's 
reeommendalion that "the Stale B<©ard of Education undertake a study 
of all the ramifications of full stale l\nulin<i of pnhlie elementary- 
secondary education." The reeoninieiidation may he a tacit sugf^eslion 
as to what the Counuonwealth ought to do to fuiul public education 
but avoids any connniluicnl as to udieu. 

There have hecii niany studies of scliool finance over the last few 
years — 'President's Connnission on School I^inancc, National Education 
Finance Project, and the Flciscinnan Connnission (IV. Y,). just to uiinic 
a few. Connnission nicmhcrs familiar ivilh these stutlies arc aware of, 
and agree with, the comnioii conclnsion that full stale fundint!; appears to 
be the most apj)ropriate financing model if, williin a stale, public edu- 
cation is to be made equally accessible to all children and if the costs 
related thereto are to be borne equitably by all citizens. 

Some of I lie most cogent rationale for full stale funding can be fonnd 
among the reconnnendations of the National Lcgisl ;livc Conference 
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( Pli. \^)C)'2{\\, Issiir? in School FiiiiiiK't*. S(»ItM'l CoiiiuulhM-^ on E(jna'I Erlu- 
ciilioual Oppdrlnnih*. Uiiilrd Slalrv- ScikiIlO : 

J. Monry nloiic will not cure iill I he of ciur jmltiic ctlucatioii 
.^ystrni. J)u( no inipruNouuMil:? can ix* iiuulr until the iiiannei* in 
wlitcli cduciriiouiil funds aro ratr^c<l and dislriluiU'd i.- allcrcd. 

2. Kvidencc olcaidy sh(nv.s llial llie inaiuier by wliicli local property 
taxes an; levied for fiuanciii^ puldic cdnealioii favors weallliy 
localilics willi a lar^c rum-re^idcnl ial lax hasc and ])cnalizes 
lliorc jiirij:dic!ioiis Willi a .-mall rion-re^ideulial ha^r. 
Tin: ."ijatc^, in fuiniliii<„r their i'c^poii>il)llily in (he area of cdii- 
ealioual fi nance, .should nu^ve toward stahi lizal ion of and, wlicrc 
pos.Mtljie, a reduction iji I heir reliance on the local properly lax 
a.- a rc>'ennc source for |>nblic e(luea(i(ni. 

States which continue to use the properly tax i\s a source of 
cducalioiial re\ eune should initiate a review anfl. where neces- 
sary, reformation of ilicir properly lax adniinislralion. Spe- 
cifically, the states are uriTcd to :ul.oj>I a uniform system of 
ass(^ssiiieiit to assure an ciinaiizcd properly tax burden. 
Furthermore, llic niciliod of laxalioii used lo suppleuienl or 
siipjdant the proper I v lax base siionld have a jj;ro\vth factor 
coniparalilc to llic increase of eduealional costs. 

II Lo(?aL non-ednealiorial pnl)]ic services arc financed largely froju 
the proijcrty la.x.^and allhon!!;li llie central cities tend to have 
a relatively lar«j:c [fropcrly tax base, tlic total liurdcii jdaccd 
iij)on their tax base usually is IicaAMcr than it is in areas where 
the demand for such public services as sewage niaintenanec, 
street liiililin^'. fire and police protection is low. 
Til tlic attempt to C(|iialize the costs of niaintaiiiin<r scliools, 
slates arc nr^ed to recojiuize those non-educational expenses, 
for example, niuiiicipal ovcrljurdcn. \vdiich alfect local tax 
burdens. ^ 

4. An ccpial eduealional opportunity implies an equalization of 
educational resources among scluiol districts. In order to equalv 
ize resources anion«r districts, two allerjialives are available: 
(1) reduce education fund? from some districts to raise the 
resource level for others, or (-) provide substantially increased 
funds to raise the poorer districts' resources up lo a level en- 
joyed by iJie more afTluenl districts. The latter is obviously 
preferable. 

No school district should be compelled to reduce its level of 
expenditure while a state moves toward assimiijig its full role 
in fiiianeiiig and distributing educational funds. 
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Tlic c(jniiIi/.alion \cvcA Is a in a Iter lo be dctcrininec] Ay each 
glatc. However, it is leconimendecl lhal thr fiSlh jiorecntile level 
of iM3i'-2>upii c\])eii(l it tires be the iiiininuini staiuhird •ruaran- 
I ceil by eacli state. 

Efjuality (iocs not mean iclenlical trcalincnt. Tlic enieial vabto 
to Ijc fostered liy a system of ]nil)]ic' education is tlic o^iport unity 
lo succccfl, nol the uniformity of success. Vi^iile all are ecjual 
under the hiw, nature and other eircuinstanccs yiehl advantajjes 
to sonic, while handieappin|r others. Hence, as the President's 
Commission sugjrestod: **'To offer cliihlrcn only equal educa- 
tion, rlisrcjrardinjr differences in tiieir circu in stances is merely 
to maintain oi* ])crliaps even to majiiiify the relative efTccts of 
a<lvanla<rc and han<Hcap. Equal treatment of uiie(jiials does not 
prorlucc equality." 

A concept of equal educational opportunity should reflcrl a 
sensitivity lo the diircrcnccs in costs and variations in interests 
and needs of those to he educated. Attem]its at relieving dis- 
jiaritics hv attendin«j; to particular educational needs and vari- 
ations in costs will prove fruitless, liowevev, unless those needs 
and costs caif lie clearly identified and fully quantified. 
The argument is made that a greater assuiuption of school fi- 
nancing res]ionsibililies by the stale will undermine, or perhaps 
even deslroy, the tradition of local control of education. \Vc 
believe that local control is not dependent on local tax raising 
ability. Local school (listi'icts arc the creation of and responsi- 
bility of the state. 1'heii* authority to raise funds for cdiicatioii 
comes as a result of delegation by tlic state of its own taxing 
aiitliorily. 

There is a distinction hetween local fiscal control and local con- 
trol over policy. Local fiscal coiitrt)! is no longer a possibility 
if financial discrimination is to be terminated in public educa- 
tion. Insistence upon financial control over education by the 
stale in order to cliuiinatc discrimination lo laxj)aycrs and 
students ill no way has to interfere with continued administrative 
and policy control of the scliools by tlic local districls. On tlic 
contrary, the new standard of school finance encouraged by [the] 
Serrano [case] suggests that for the first time ])oor school districts 
will enjoy significant local control over educational jmlicy, which 
the lack of resources have previously made iiii)>ossiblc. 
Evidence fails to deinoiistrate any correlation between an in- 
crease in the state assumption of educational costs and loss of 
local decision-making autliority. If anything, the evidence sug- 
gests til a I local decision-making power to shape the content of 
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local cducntional pron:rains is cnluniccd once local boards arc 
frceti of iho Inirdoii of searcliin*? for essential financial resources. 
Rc^Eardloss of how tlic stales ilecicic to finance their system of 
public c(hicalion, tliey ean and should leiive policy decisions 
anrl adniinislralivc control m the 1 winds of local di sir ids. It 
is I he slate's obligation to insure that a basic educalional package 
is delivered to all cliiklren on an equalized basis: il should be 
the local district's prero»rativc to dclcrniine how thai package 
will he delivered. 
7. At least 75 percent of current opcratinjr cX])cnditurcs' in ctluca- 
lion «ro into tcaclicrs" salaries and salaries of other employees. 
Because of the fiscal niairnitiide of tliis portion of educational 
costs, increased stale rcsj)onsibilily in this area will be necessary. 
The National Lc'rislative Conference reconnnends that as an 
essential corollary to slate assumption of the fiscal rcsponsi})rlily 
for pul)lie e<hicalion, lire state should play a largctLxplc in the 
determination of ieacher salary schedules. 
Those endorsin<r I Ins nrinority report wish to afTnin their support for 
consideration of ii graduated income tax as an additional source of 
revemie to sijpport public education. Real estate taxes produce about 
40 per cent of ihe funds supporting public education in Pcinisylvaiiia. As 
the Commi.ssion rc])orl indicates, this source is too significant in nnigni- 
ludc to be abandoned. KoAVc^xr, some relief is necessary, at least to 
avoid fin-tber upward pressnrc on real estate taxes. 

A graduated income tax would relieve the pressure on property taxes 
and provide needed yield gi-owth hopefully coinmcnsurale %vilh reason- 
able growth in educational expend ilm*c3. <' 
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GLOSSARY 

Account ability. 11 ic oblijralion of educators to identify the ^'oals of the 
educational cnleiprisc. and the nature and cfTcctivcncs? of piihlic rc- 
somros applird to\var(J llie^c ^'oal». 

Curriculum, I'lic related facts, eonccptsJ, skill?, attitudes and values 
wljicli tlh* school formally endorse? a? necc?sary and/or valuahle for 
niomlier^liip in pocieJy. 

Hidden Curriculum. I'lic inforinah unintended *'ourriculuni.'' Thai 
is, the facts, concepts, skills, attitudes and values which students learn 
hy the scdiooTs rwaniplc. 

Tiuw-bascd /Subject -or ion I f^d Curriculum. A currieuhnii which quali- 
fies students for <rra(]uation on tlie hasis of pro<rression tliroufili pre- 
determined units of time and divisions of knowlcdjic. 

hitPtulvd Learning Outcomes Curriculum, A enrrienhmi which quali- 
fies stiulcnts fv)r <rradnation on the hasis of their ahility to demonstrate 
competence in tliose facts, concepts, skills, attitudes, and values en- 
dorsed hy the school. 

Eductttiomd Technology. The purposeful allocation and organization 
of Iniman and non-Iuunan resources to meet educational j^oals. 

Evfduation, The periodic assessment of the appropriateness and cfTec- 
tivcness of educational pro<ri'ams by educators and citizens. 

Process Evaluation- The periodic assessment of tlie appropriateness 
of tlie nieuns tlie scliool uses to assist students to acli^cve eurricular 
goals (Tnslruetion) . 

Product Evaluation, The periodic assessment of student achievement 
of intended learning outcomes and the appropriateness of those in- 
tended outcomes. 

Full State Funding, A method of financing piihlic education in which 
the state colleetn and di^hurses all necessary funds. This method elim- 
inates local financing of schools. 

Governance, The political function of setting educational goals and 



i\'onfira(h'c{ SchooL A school with an ethicalional pro<:ram which elim- 
inates ajrc jrroijpirijr as the primary metliod for or«:aniziiij: iiisfructioii. 
In j)Iaee of the trnditional <rrade (lesijrnatious, learninjr jrroups arc cs- 
tahlishotl on the hasis of individual needs and k^nniiujr ^In Ic?. Under 
this approacli, students are frequently reas?i<£ne<I to permit eontimious 
projrrcss toward the aehievenic ' of intended Icarnin<r oiiteomes. 

Schooling Process, Thai j)art of the edueation proeess wliieli is asso- 
ciated wJlli enrolhnenl in a formal pro^rram of instruction in an insti- 
tution desi<i:nalc<I as a school (not to he confui^cd with the Icarnin*: ^ 
process which is lifelong and which can occur anywhere). 

Planning. The systematic process of idcntifyinfr; and anticipalinfr future 
educalional needs and prohlenis, and the development of efTcetivc 
strategies for the deployment of human and non-human resources to 
meet these needs. 
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Library and Media Serviees 119-121 

Management 77-91 

Defined 78 

School Manage?nenl Appiiii?al and Ealing; Techni(|iiei5 80 

Merit Pay 81. 156 

Minorilie.^ (Racial and Ethnic) 10-11, 57. 120, 121, 130-131 

Nongradedness 40-42 

Organization for Instriielion 33-54 

Defined 33 

Paraprofessionals 70-71 

and Voliinlecrs 125-128 

Pennsylvania Association for Retarded Cl'jildren (PARC) Decision. 134 

Pennsylvania Department of Education 93-116 

and Learning Onteonies 25-26 

Educational Receivership 105 

Staff 156-157 

Pennsylvania ITiinian Relations Com mission 131 

Pliysical Facilities 84-87 

Climate Control 86 

rnsui'iTice 87 

Prescrviee Education . . , 58-63, 66-68 

Principals . 80 

Head Teachers 83 

Role in Evaluation 80 

Professional Emjdoye 

Defined > 56-57 

Property Tax 136 

Assessment 143-145 

Psychiatric Services r 129 
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Page No. 

Pvihlie Education 

History in PeimsyJvania 1-2 

Puhlic-Nonpuhlic Krialionsliipji 12-13 

Public Schoo} Code of 1949 

Need for Recodifieulion 98 

Keorjranization 90 

Robinson v?> Cuhill 149 

Roflrrguez vs San Antonio • 149 

School Boards 94-96. 99-101 

and Learning Outcome? 24, 27 

Composition of 100-101 

Election of 99-100 

Einployinent Practice? , 79-84 

Mcetin<rs 112-113 

Sc(!retario? of. and Business Manajicrs 82-83 

Solicitors 109 

Traininj!; of 108 

School Governance 93416 

Defined 93 

Sehoolinjr Process, llie Liniils of 3 

School Size 52-53 

Schools-witliin-Seliools 53 

Serrano vs Priest 149 

Sex Rdiicalion 62 

Sexism 10, 11, 30, 83-84, 121, 125 

in Atlilclic Projriams 30 

Joint Task Force on Sexism in Education 125 

Social Work Services 128-129 

StaflTm^r 55-76 

Defined 55 

Stale Board of Education 

and Learning Outcomes 24-26 

Role in Evaluation 73 

Students 

Problems Identified 35-36 

Rights and Responsi])ilities 101-102 

TeachiFig Each Other 39 

Superintendent 70, 80-81 

Role in Evaluation 80 

Waiving Requirements for 70 
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Page N«>. 

Teaolier.- 58-66 

us Facilitators of Leaniin^r 4{j.ll 

Ten Goal:? of (^)ua]ity Kducation 

Listed 22-23 

Tenure 64-66, 68-69 

Transportation Services . . , 130-131 

Values, llie Teacliint: of 15-17 

Ycar-Round Use of Seliools 43, 85 
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RAYMOND B. WITTIG 



The Citizens Coiiunis?ion on Basic Education %vi?!ios to make special 
rccojrnilion of the contrihutions of Kaymond B. Wittig. From his ap- 
pointment to the Connni^sion until his (h alh^ April 25, 197B. Mv. Wittij: 
served ihfi Conuuission with llie ?a!ne tleej) iiilcresl in Cflucalion which 
clunacteri/.eu his entire life. The Citizens Commission antl ihc Com- 
nionwcaltli \vill long remcniher his devolion and s»jrvice. 
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